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STUDIES 


OF MOUNTAINS. 


BY ERNEST INGERSOLL. 


CHAPTER III. 
MOUNTAIN SCULPTURE. 

The old fable of an endless conflict between the powers of 
the nether and the upper world, is well illustrated in the 
history of mountains; the instant powers beneath begin to 
heave them up, powers above muster to drag them down. 

Nature is orderly: she likes everything symmetrical, 
equable, level. She is fond of balancing, planing, and 
packing snugly. 

We may well believe that nothing remains exposed of 
those first-cooled ridges of Archean time, and that all we 
see is of later date—indeed it may be set down asarule, 
that the oldest mountains are the lowest. The Appalachians 
do not average more than half a mile high, yet they are by 
a wide interval the senior of the Rockies. Nor, perhaps, 
was the altitude of either, above the sea, ever very much 
greater than now, for though to continue over their tops the 
curves connecting the edges of denuded strata now tilted 
up at their base would carry that restored top to an enor- 
mous height, we must remember that in most cases gradual 
elevation has occurred since these beds were laid down, 
tilting up the foot-hill remnants by which we judge to an 
angle far greater than that at which they were deposited ; 
and that denundation kept pace with the slow uplift. 

All mountain-ranges have suffered a large diminution in 
bulk, nevertheless, for their decay has spread at their feet 
immense foot-hills and vast alluvial plains. ‘‘ As a general 
fact, all that we see, when we stand on a mountain-chain— 
every peak and valley, every ridge and cajfion, all that con- 
stitutes scenery—is wholly due to erosion.’’ Here then, is 
our next theme—Mountain Sculpture. 

The agencies of sculpturing decay are many,—lightning, 
earthquakes, air (especially as wind), excessive heat and 
cold, sea-waves, and tides, ice, snow, and rain ; of all these, 
water, in some form, is by far the most important. Let us 
glance first at some of the others. 

The peaks of mountains are natural lightning conductors; 
the whole summit of a mountain, when a storm approaches, 
hums and crackles under the'electric vibrations, and each 
discharge shatters some pinnacle. Earthquakes often top- 


ple down crags, rend solid ledges, and start land-slips. 

The air, chiefly through the carbonic acid it contains, eats 
into certain kinds of rocks, decomposing the surface, which 
disappears, exposing a new surface to be wasted. Barring 
limestone, no rock is more liable to this than the granite 
that seems so durable, as the roundness of outline character- 
izing granitic exposures everywhere testifies. On the top 
of the Blue Ridge in Virginia you can thrust a spade deep 
into what seems solid granite. 

Air in motion (wind) is a powerful tool in mountain sculp- 
ture. In a dry climate, like that of our south-west, this 
becomes the chief instrument, and such dry districts are the 
ones subject to the highest winds. These cannot have much 
effect upon the hard core-rocks, but among the foot-hills of 
softer, stratified rocks, which make up so large a part of 
every system, the wind in many places tears away grain 
after grain from a headland, prevents a shield of snow or 
soil from accumulating, and ultimately eats away huge 
masses. More often, however, the wind seeks aid, by pick- 
ing up silicious and flinty particles and using them to cut 
steadily into every exposed surface. It was thus, no doubt, 
that the curious monuments of the Garden of the Gods,’ in 
Colorado, were carved (with the help of rain). Like exam- 
ples in Central Asia and other arid quarters of the globe 
might be shown. The wind of such a region becomes a 
natural sand-blast. 

Effects of heat and cold in reducing stone are produced 
by alternate contraction and expansion, excessive at great 
altitudes ; but this agency usually acts through the medium 
of frost. 

The vicissitudes of heat and pressure which the primary 
core-rocks of every mountain system underwent when lifted, 
changing their original structure, caused some to re-crystal- 
lize into extremely thin layers (often tilted on edge, and 
thus especially open to splintering); others, such as granite 
and gneiss, to be loosely grained and easily permeable 
to water; and all kinds to be riven by seams of cleav- 
age. 

Volcanic overflows are generally mere ashes, or a cemented 
conglomerate, or porous, slag-like trachyte, or else a basalt 
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divided into columnar blocks almost separate from one an- 
other,—in each case an easy prey to the kobold? workmen, 
who untiringly pick them to pieces and scatter them abroad. 
Into each pore and interstice opened by the expansive pow- 
er of the sunshine, down every cleavage-crack, between the 
leaves of slate and mica, boring pockets in the granite by 
dissolving out nodules of feldspar, dissolving completely 
away, or turning into weak gypsum the limestones,—soaks 
the dew, rain, and snow. 

Then comes the chill of night or of winter. The moisture 
turns into ice and expands, while the cooled rock contracts 
and a double leverage is exerted against the fastenings that 
hold sections or molecules together. Flakes burst off and 
stronger, deeper chambers are widened, until large masses 
of stone can be wrenched apart by successive strains. The 
small surface-scales, started each night where it is cold 
enough, as on high peaks, or each winter at lesser eleva- 
tions, fall to the ground or are blown away by the wind. 
The larger fragments, pried away from the crags, tumble in 
ponderous masses and are shattered, or, rolling down the 
lower slopes, take with them avalanches which sometimes 
slide thousands of tons at once into a valley. 

In high steep mountains, like the Himalaya or our Sierra 
San Miguel (me-gail’), the rattle of small fragments down 
the debris-slope, or the roar of an occasional rock-slide, are 
never long out of hearing. 

Avalanches of snow sometimes take with them vast quanti- 
ties of earth and stones; or contribute to more rapid impair by 
sweeping the hillside clear of forest and soil, allowing air 
and frost new points of attack. The vegetation itself is 
sometimes a source of decay, for the roots of trees and 
grasses dislocate rocks, or open a way for the insidious en- 
trance of moisture. 

Ice, in the form of glaciers, is another agent that has 
played an exceedingly important role in mountain sculpture. 
Glaciers are in effect plows shod with blocks of stone that 
have become attached underneath, by which the rocks over 
which they progress are scored and ground away, while the 
detritus is pushed ahead into moraines. Grinding equally 
at the sides of the valleys which they thus continually 
broaden as well as deepen, they undermine the bordering 
cliffs, whose upper parts fall in fragments upon the ice and 
are borne to lower levels. 

Many valleys and lake basins in all parts of the world are 
considered by geologists wholly due to a glacier which once 
occupied each. Sometimes the moraines form ridges of large 
dimensions far out on the plain, or across a valley-mouth, 
and other gravel masses may well be suspected to have had 
a like origin, though their morainal shape has been lost ; so 
that we conclude that ‘‘one important part of the work of 
glaciers is the transport of materials of mountains from 
higher to lower levels.’’ 

The various marks, such as moraines, smoothed and 
striated rocks, erratic blocks, etc., by which we judge of the 
former range of an existing glacier, or predicate that at some 
time an Alpine valley now clear, contained an ice-stream, 
enabled geologists to deduce the fact ‘‘ that a great part of 
northern Europe and America has been under moving sheets 
of land-ice, which, passing over the land from mount- 
ain ridge to sea-shore, have left behind them their memo- 
rial.”’ 

When one learns that the ice-cap which covered all the 
nerthern states and Canada during the glacial epoch, had 
an average thickness of one thousand feet, and bore down 
with a weight of four hundred fifty pounds to the square 
inch, its power to plane down heights and scrape out hol- 
lows will be appreciated. It has had a tremendous effect 


upon the scenery of the northern quarter of the globe, in 
numberless ways,—noticeably in New England. 

But though air and its gases, winds with their armament 
of hurtling sand, wedges of frost, the besom of the ava. 
lanche, glacial plowshares, the dragging of tides and ham. 
mering of the surf, all toil at the degradation of mountain 
heights, their combined effect is insignificant compared with 
that of running water. 

Gullies made by rain rivulets in an unturfed hillside, are 
familiar objects. Sometimes these quickly assume the size 
of ravines with sides that wash down copiously in every 
storm. It is plain, at a glance, in certain hilly regions, that 
eminences have been separated by the deepening of a streain- 
bed between ; but it does not so quickly present itself as a 
broad fact that the physiognomy of all the mountain-ranges 
in the world, varied and magnificent as they appear, is due 
principally to precisely similar erosion by running water, 
and to the carrying away in it of fragments torn from the 
range by the other agencies I have described. 

The elevation of a mountain area means the accumula- 
tion upon it of snow, rain-fall, and mists. The water result- 
ing, trickles down at first in tiny rills, then in rivulets and 
cascades, forming the beginnings of a river which grows in 
volume and power, moving with swifter and swifter current 
and bearing more heavily upon its channel the farther it 
descends. Its power being greatest at the foot of the slope, it 
is there that the wearing occurs in the greatest degree, anda 
channel whose course was first determined by some acci- 
dental hollow, rapidly deepens into a ravine, working down- 
ward until the bottom has reached nearly to the level of the 
plains outside. Then the gouging action must cease and 
the force will exert itself on each side, tearing down the 
banks (over which fall subsidiary streams making lateral 
ravines) and thus broadening the valley, which may work 
its way backward until a great amphitheater is excavated at 
the head-waters, having only a narrow combing between it 
and the equally excavated reverse side of the range; or it 
may tear down the highly separating, originally narrow 
valleys, combining them into one great one; or may eat 
away a long ridge at favorable intervals, leaving peaks 
or more massive mountains between neighboring water- 
courses. 

Pure water, however, would do only a minor part in shap- 
ing the topography of mountain regions; save upon great de- 
clivities of soft materials and after violent storms, its action 
alone would be trifling. But all rills, rivers, and surf-waves 
are armed with broken rocks, gravel, and silt, furnishing 
tools by which the water can cut and grind and polish in 
a way that nothing is hard enough to withstand long. 

But rocks vary in toughness, wear down unequally, and 
the shape, which particular highlands and valleys assume 
under the hand of nature, is determined by their geological 
constitution. An experienced eye can, therefore, tell with 
much certainty the broad geology of a mountain or plateau by 
its general aspect. Compare, for example, the rounded knobs 
of the Blue Ridge with the square-fronted Alleghanies; or the 
massive granite head of Pike’s Peak with the doiomite 
spires of the Alps or the quartzite pinnacles bristling upon 
Sierra San Juan (hwan); or contrast the triangular wearing 
away of volcanic hillsides with the architectural breaking 
down of sandstone and slate groups, like those of the Cana- 
dian Rockies, or the eastern foot-hills of the Wasatch. 

A prominent factor in the shaping of most mountain dis- 
tricts, moreover, is their slow elevation. It is thus that the 
mighty Colorado cafion and many another one was cut 
‘*The rivers are older than the mountains.’”’ As time went 
on, and they were slowly lifted, the rivers steadily flowing 
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could never cut to the level of still water, because as fast as 
carved a channel, so fast did the barrier rise against it, 
asa log is pushed against the stationary saw. No example 
of this is better than the picturesque cafions through the 
Rockies, many of which will be found described and illus- 
trated in my ‘‘ Crest of the Continent.”’ ; 

As for the Rio Colorado, whose walls in some places are a 
mile high, since the epoch when it began to flow, it has 
been situated in arising area. ‘‘Its springs and rills have 
been among high mountains, and its slope, since the earliest 
period of history has always been great. And now we come 
tothe point. The Colorado and its tributaries run to-day 
just where they ran after the region emerged from the wa- 
ters. Since that time mountains and plateaus have risen 
across their tracks, whose present summits mark less than 
half their total amounts of uplift. The rivers have cleft 
them to their foundation.’’ (Dutton). 

How effective these forces are, will impress the reader 
when he remembers that from the regions of elevation of 
which existing mountain ranges are remnants or indica- 
tions, have been derived, to say the least, all the enormous 
deposits of Mesozoic and Cenozoic rocks, which reach a 
thickness in some places of four or five miles, and have 
filled up the breadth of western Europe, Russia, and Siberia, 
China, the plains of Hindoostan, the Sahara, the Amazo- 
nian valley, and the Pampas, the eastern margin of the 
United States, and the whole interior of North America. 
All of this, which turned archipelagoes into continents by 
filling up the shallows, was supplied by the wearing away 
of the steadily rising mountains, which ‘‘ ever since their 
first emergence have been on the move to the ocean.’’ 

The average amount of sediment carried to the Gulf of 
Mexico by the Mississippi alone, says Dana, is sufficient to 
make a hill seven hundred feet in height. Ten years work 
of this one river would pile up an equivalent to Mt. Wash- 
ington ! 

With a mention of some of the loftiest mountain ranges 
and peaks (not volcanic) in the world, I must close this paper. 
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The Himalayas contain several peaks more than four miles 
above the sea. Everest, the highest mountain on the globe, 
measures, roundly, 29,000 feet; Nangha Parbat, 26,000; 
Chumalari, 23,950; the peaks of Akun, nearly 23,500. In 
the Hindu Koosh, Koh-i-baba, the maximum. cluster, rises: 
nearly to 20,000, and two or three neighboring points exceed 
18,000. .The Thian Shan has a peak 19,000 feet in height, 
and the Kuen Lun some suppose to measure 22,000. The 
Caucasus culminates in Elburz, 17,800; the Tyrolean Alps 
in the Ortler Spitz and Gross Glockner, each close upon 
13,000 feet; the Swiss Alps in Mt. Blanc, 15,800, and the 
Pyrenees in Pic Nethon, 11,200. In Africa, the Atlas and 
Camaroons each reach 11,000 feet, Abba Jared (in Abyssinia) 
15,000, Mt. Kenia 15,000, and Kilimandjaro 18,700. On the 
western hemisphere the highest mountains are in the Andes 
of South America and in Mexico, but these have been men- 
tioned in the list of volcanoes. 

In North America we have on the Atlantic slope several 
mountains exceeding 6,000 feet ; between the great plains 
and the Pacific, however, the average height of the plateaus 
and mountains together is as great as the topmost summits 
in the east, and I can give space only to name non-volcanic 
peaks of 14,000 feet and upwards, as follows: In California, 
—Whitney (the highest peak in the United States), 14,898 ; 
Fisherman’s, 14,448 ; Corcoran, 14,093, and Kaweah, 14,000. 
In Colorado,—Sierra Blanca, 14,464; Uncompahgre, 14,408 ; 
Harvard, Lincoln, and Torrey’s, 14,375 each ;Elbert, 14,351 ; 
Gray’s, 14,341; Rosalie, 14,340; Evans, 14,330; La Plata, 
14,311; Massive, 14,298; Wilson, 14,280; Quandary, 14,269 ; 
Glacier, 14,243 ; Shavano, 14,239; Crestone, 14,233; Tétons, 
14,198; Princeton, 14,196; Yale, 14,187 ; Holy Cross, 14,176 ; 
Sneffel, 14,158; Handie’s, 14,149; Pike’s, 14,147; Castle, 
14,115; Kit Carson’s and San Luis, 14,100; Red Cloud, 
14,092; Culebra and The Wetterhorn, 14,069 each; Simp: 
son, 14,055 ; Long’s, 14,050; Ouray, 14,043; Stewart’s, 14,032; 
Cameron and Maroon, 14,000. In Mew Mexico, — Cerro 
Blanco, 14,269; and in Wyoming the famous Fremont’s 
peak, 13.970, capped by small glaciers. 
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BY MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 


In this day of progress, when all question: that affect 
human welfare are crowding upon public attention, there is 
no problem of social economy that forces itself forward more 
prominently and persistently than does that of the work 
and wages of woman. 

Less than half a century ago in our own country, it was 
generally conceded that no woman worked for wages who 
was not forced to do so. : 

The household life was considered to be, as in the best 
sense it is, her proper sphere, and the household tasks were 
usually quite sufficient for her full measure of time and 
strength. 

Women who entered outside industries were generally 
forced to do so by misfortunes that either took the home 
from them, or took them away from the home, to become 
the support of aged parents, younger brothers and sisters, 
idle or intemperate husbands, or helpless little ones who 
looked to them for aid. 

The working woman of those days was often the bearer of 
other’s burdens, and took up her task less as a cheery work 
by which the world moved on, yielding her a fair share of 
her own value as a factor in its progress, than as a dreaded 
burden to be borne because it must. 


Very narrow was the range of occupations open to her; 
and then, as now, her economic dependence on the employ- 
er was often made the basis of oppression. 

The great number of those to whom something was better 
than nothing, and who would take whatever they could get 
to do, and accept whatever pay they could get for doing it, 
kept hours long and wages low. ’ 

We like to think all that is changed ; but while our latest 
reliable record of labor statistics still report two hundred 
thousand women in the city of New York alone, who are 
working at three dollars a week, and we know that corre- 
sponding facts might be gleaned from every great city in 
the world, we cannot congratulate ourselves as admiringly 
as we would. 

The latest mail from England calls attention to the Man- 
sion House committee’s report on the permanent distress of 
London, which says :— 

‘‘Female labour is wretchedly paid. In shirt-making (for 
export), and similar employment, a woman gets about 9d. 
to 1s. for a day’s work of sixteen hours. There are hun- 
dreds of women who work for d. an hour, and find their 
own needles and cotton. The prices include :—shirts, 4d. 
each ; flannel drawers for Chelsea pensioners,' 1s. 3d. a doz- 
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en ; soldiers’ leggings, 2s. a dozen ; and lawn tennis aprons, 
elaborately frilled, 54d. a dozen to the ‘sweater,’ the actual 
worker getting much less. In such kind of women’s work, 
however, the whole profit does not, as is supposed, go to 
the ‘sweater,’ but finds its way in great measure into the 
pockets of the middle-men and retail dealers. The public, 
too, has often in some degree the benefit of these starva- 
tion wages.”’ 

The same mail brings an account of a Parisian lady who 
edits a first-rate magazine, and employs female labor when- 
ever possible, who has just issued a manifesto to her em- 
ployees, warning them that they must expect to be taken 
advantage of by superior strength and knowledge. This 
remark may seem a little severe for this age of chivalry ; 
but how true it is, we have an illustration in a matter 
recently brought to light in England by the investigation 
of The Woman’s Protective League. It seems many widows 
and daughters of soldiers are given the work of the army 
clothing factories, and the women earn by great diligence 
fifteen shillings a week. Charitable ladies had opened work 
rooms in the city to supply work for starving women, and 
the factory manager offered to keep them fully supplied 
with work, allowing them twelve shillings a week. In or- 
der to do this he discharged, month after month, his fifteen 
shilling women, forcing them to avail themselves of the 
twelve shilling offer of the work rooms, saving by this 
shrewd business operation, six pence a day from each. And 
this went on till the poor pinched creatures of the work 
rooms found it out, and, at the risk of starvation, refused 
the work that was taking the bread from other women’s 
mouths. 

Such facts as the above drop heavily upon the somewhat 
flippant impression, which is constantly gaining ground in 
America, that these are easy days for the working women 
of the land. So they are for a few of them, but what are a 
few thousands whose wages are sufficient to allow body and 
soul to thrive, among the three million five hundred thou- 
sand working women of the United States, and the seven 
million five hundred thousand working women of Eng- 
land and Wales. 

But we must not allow such an appalling thought as that 
of the two hundred thousand of New York, working at three 
dollars a week, to blind our eyes to the real progress that has 
been made in our own and other countries in the matter of 
women’s work. This progress is not in change of public 
sentiment alone, but in actual opening of innumerable doors 
for useful and remunerative toil. 

Statistics show that in ten years, between 1870 and 1880, 
the increase of women workers was over fifty per cent,—a 
much larger relative increase than could be due to growth 
of population. 

Out of three hundred vocations, women have found their 
way into fully two hundred fifty, or five-sixths of the whole; 
in England, two hundred eighty occupations are open to 
women to-day. ; 

Passing over the employments always admitted to be with- 
in the sphere of woman, there remains hardly an art or an 
industry that does not now include them in proportions of 
which, perhaps, those of one state (Iowa) will prove a fair 
illustration. 

Iowa has, among her women, one hundred twenty-five 
physicians, five attorneys-at-law, ten clergymen, three den- 
tists, one hundred ten professional nurses, and one civil en- 
gineer. Thirteen women serve as county school superin- 
tendents, and thirty-seven manage high institutions of 
learning ; while in agriculture nine hundred fifty-five wom- 
en own or manage farms. 
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We must pass over the statistics of women employed in 
the various kinds of handiwork ; only pausing to say that, 
in those fields, as well as in that of commerce, the state has 
a wealth of capable workers. The largest fancy grocery 
business in the state, amounting to eighty thousand dollars 
a year, is in the hands of a woman. 

In the field of invention, woman has hardly entered upon 
her privileges ; for only three hundred thirty-four patents 
have as yet. been issued to women. Out of twenty-two 
thousand issued last year, only ninety were to female in- 
ventors ; and most of these are for articles of household use. 
There are patents for washing and sewing machines, for a 
stove,a clock, for disinfectants, for preserving eggs, and for an 
amalgam for coating harness. One New England girl has 
a patent for an alloy for bell-metal, and also for an alloy for 
hardening iron. They have invented numerous trifles, such 
as powder-puffs, shoe button fasteners, néedle-threaders, 
and last, but not least, a woman kas invented a dish-washer, 
which is not to be counted among trifles, by any woman 
who remembers a time when the inevitable process that 
came three times a day, made her wish that dishes grew on 
trees. 

Evidently the field of invention is one to which the femi- 
nine mind has not yet largely turned. Who knows whata 
harvest may yet be reaped by her therein ? 

Out of the nearly eight million working women in Eng- 
land and Wales, very few seem to have chosen branches of 
labor that could be called unwomanly, though the Pall 
Mall Gazette, in a series of recent articles on woman’s work, 
goes even further than do Americans in its hints of what 
might be properly done by them. 

‘*There is no reason why women should not become driv- 
ers and conductors of tram-ways. Indeed, the plan has 
been tried and has succeeded in large towns in Chili, where 
the women were compelled to drive and conduct the street 
cars, when, during the last Peruvian war, the whole male 
population was engaged in military service.’’? 

The writer goes on to say, that the women gave such 
satisfaction, that the owners of the lines kept them on the 
cars, where they may be seen to this day in Santiago and 
the other towns, clad in a tasteful uniform, and doing their 
work without the aid of men. 

‘* And why, in the name of justice,’’ he adds, ‘‘is it any 
more unwomanly to be a female cab driver, and thereby to 
keep body and soul together, than it is to drive a fancy vehi- 
cle through crowded streets and parks, with only a tiny 
page at the back to represent the man?’”’ 

We may find it quite impossible to answer this trenchant 
inquirer, and yet hardly be willing to relegate any of our 
female relations to the street cars or the cabs, and we doubt 
if many women would select such fields. 

A few women will always choose extremes, but the ma- 
jority will, as they have done heretofore, select the most re- 
iired instead of the most conspicuous work. 

I doubt, indeed, if we shall ever have many barbers, though 
we have in mind a true story of a woman, who, in order to 
serve her invalid husband, practiced with a razor upon a 
pig’s back until she had acquired the skill that enabled her 
to struggle with a daily growth of beard. 

We have never heard of but one woman becoming an 
undertaker. ‘She made an apology of six hungry children, 
though we do not think she needed an apology, so long as 
she made of her undertaking a success. 

In view of the constantly increasing numbers of women, 
and especially of young women, who need or desire to be 
self-supporting yet are in doubt what fields to enter, it is 
very desirable to indicate such occupations as have already 
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tested, found suitable, useful to the employer and 
table to the employed. 

It is quite evident that the teachers’ ranks are already 
overcrowded, that the labor of heart and brain involved in 
instruction is less in demand than labor of the hand com- 
bined with judgment, deftness, and practical common 


go handicraft and braincraft our limits of space al- 
low us to consider but one at the present time,—that of so- 
called clerical work for women, which in reality includes 
the five occupations of stenography, type-writing, copying, 
book-keeping, and ordinary clerking. 

Stenography, or short hand writing, hardly used at all 
in America thirty years ago, is used here now more gener- 
ally than in any other country; and, notwithstanding the 
great numbers of both men and women who have adopted 
itas a profession, there is still room, and always room in 
this, as in everything else, at the top. 

In the courts, where trials once had to wait the tedious 
process of ordinary writing, by aid of the stenographer, 
they can now go on as rapidly as men can talk. The stenog- 
rapher is, therefore, an indispensable adjunct at the courts ; 
and experts in short hand, receive salaries all the way from 
twenty-five hundred to six thousand dollars a year. There 
is a case on record in a western court, says the Mew York 
Graphic, whose judge received five thousand dollars a year, 
while the stenographer made eight thousand dollars. It is 
not surprising that the judge should have desired to change 
places with the clerk. 

In business houses the value of the stenographer comes 
in the saving of time, for with a writer who can write as 
fast as the ordinary business man can think or talk, from 
twenty to forty letters are disposed of in the time for- 
merly consumed by one. All the vexing strain on the 
eyes, and the weariness of muscles of the hand ; all the bur- 
dened sense of the ever accumulating piles, all the unavoid- 
able delays, are removed by the stenographer from the one 
for whom he writes, while the employee himself has, usually, 
aclean office, a convenient desk, a comfortable seat, hours 
of work from nine to four or five o’clock, and wages that 
pay fairly for the strength and time consumed. 

Railroad and insurance offices and, indeed, all prominent 
business offices employ these valuable time-savers. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad has recently made a rule that all 
new clerks shall understand stenography, and a similar rule 
obtains in some English companies. Of insurance com- 
one, the Equitable, in New York, already employs 

n. 


All first-class journals rely upon stenographers for reports 
of speeches, sermons, and congressional and legislative re- 
ports. Many clergymen and authors have recognized their 
importance as a saving of vitality and time toan overworked 
and an overhurried people, and the demand, already beyond 
the supply, is increasing all the time. 

It is a field for which women are peculiarly adapted. The 
class of business that gives them employment, gives usual- 
ly comfortable and protected surroundings. The wages are 
from twelve to twenty-five dollars a week as a regular salary; 
and even less than that is paid at first. From fifteen to 
twenty-five cents a folio of one hundred words, ten dollars 
for a sermon, or twenty for a meeting with several speakers, 
18a fair rate of payment. The labor involved is not that of 
the hour of the meeting, but that of the many hours of 
long hand writing involved in the after preparation of the 
manuscript. ; 

The work requires deftness and lightness of touch which 
women readily acquire, and quickness of apprehension and 
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faculty of close attention which many possess at the out- 
set. 

The time required for learning, varies with the capacity 
and application of the pupil. One authority says six months 
of steady work, three or four hours daily, will give a speed 
of from sixty to eighty words a minute, which is fast enough 
for ordinary correspondence. From a year to eighteen 
months will give from one hundred twenty to one hundred 
fifty words, which is fast enough for verbatim reports of 
speeches. The burden lies in the labor, as the cost of in- 
struction is not extreme, fifty dollars securing all the teach- 
ing required. 

There are various systems, old and new. Those based 
upon phonetic spelling that recognizes sounds, not letters, 
are the best, and of these perhaps Munson’s, Graham’s, and 
Pitman’s are best known. In nearly every city and large 
town are instructors, classes, and schools. There are teach- 
ers, also, who will give instructions by correspondence alone, 
returning the examined exercises with corrections and 
directions that enable the student to continue alone, and 
students have even been known to work their way to a very 
fair knowledge with no aid but that of a book. 

The facilities are rapidly increasing. There is no difficul-. 
ty in the way of any intelligent young woman’s fitting her- 
self to earn her livelihood as a stenographer, if she can only 
command a little money and a good deal of time. 

In New York City there is an association of stenog- 
raphers who have practice classes, made interesting by 
mock trials and debates. One of its objects is to assist its 
members to good situations. Its headquarters are at No. 2 
West 14th St., New York City. 

All that has been said of the requisites for success in se- 
curing a livelihood by the practice of stenography, applies 
to the other branches of clerical labor. Industry, accuracy, 
persistency in the acquirement, patience, good manners, 
self-respect, and common sense are wanted as truly in one 
department as another, and are sure to win their way to 
creditable positions, and adequate support. 

Long ago, France and Switzerland and many parts-of 
Germany made accountants and book-keepers of women. 
They are constantly on the increase in America and Eng- 
land, and the facilities for acquiring a knowledge of book- 
keeping are so multiplied and easy of access through 
schools and business colleges, that almost any girl can avail 
herself of them without going far from home. A good 
book-keeper who sits at her desk as many hours as does a 
man, can earn from eight hundred to fifteen hundred dollars 
a year, according to her experience and responsibilities. 

Copying, once so sought for by women, partly because it 
was one of the industries that could be pursued in her own 
home, is still in demand, at from three to ten cents a folio 
of one hundred words; but it is fast being superseded by 
type-writing, which has the advantage over manuscript of 
uniformity, clearness, and speed. Type-writing is very 
easily learned, requiring only a few weeks of practice, and 
it should be an accompaniment of every stenographer’s skill. 
The woman who can take down one hundred twenty-five 
words in a minute, and reproduce them on the type writer, 
has a double weapon against the world, and can hardly fail 
to find some one in need of such valuable services as she 
can give. 

In New York City alone there are already from five to 
eight hundred women engaged as stenographers and type- 
writers. Many are employed to run machines for their 
owners. Many own their machines, which are of vari- 
ous patents and can be bought as low as eighty dollars, and 
paid for, in some cases, by monthly installments. Many 
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women have progressed in this business to the point of 
owning dozens of machines and employing dozens of girls. 
In such establishments the work comes from lawyers, 
authors, editors, or mercantile firms, and is performed with 
business-like accuracy and dispatch. 

The most important business of this kind is conducted by 
Miss M. F. Seymour, in New York city, who has recently 
been appointed by Governor Abbott, Commissioner of Deeds 
for the state of New Jersey. 

For the benefit of those young women who may like to 
avail themselves of information as to methods of becoming 
self-supporting, I quote the following paragraph from the 
New York Evening Post :— 

‘‘Miss Seymour is managing a large business in steno- 
graphic work and type-writer copying, in which sheemploys 
ten regular assistants. It is transacted in four offices, 
located in two different buildings, and consists of a number 
of departments : law and lecture reporting, type-writer and 
pen copying ; a bureau for supplying stenographers, type- 
writing operators, and copyists, to lawyers and commercial 
houses ; furnishing stenographers temporarily to authors, 
and revising and preparing manuscript for the press. Also 
a school for instruction, called the ‘‘ Union School of Sten- 
ography, Type-Writing and Book-keeping.’’ * * * Beside 
her other duties, Miss Seymour has found time to prepare for 
the use of her pupils a series of exercises embracing the forms 
employed in every kind of business in which stenography or 
type-writing is used. * * * Miss Seymour’s offices are 
frequented by editors, authors, lawyers, and others, who 
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read their compositions directly to type-writer operators,” 

In one of her circulars this successful woman says, re. 
ferring to the fact that notwithstanding the demand ey. 
ceeds the supply, there are yet stenographers and type-writ. 
ers who are out of work :— 

“This is not because the market is overstocked, but be. 
cause the workers are so poorly trained and unfitted for the 
tasks they undertake.”’ 

And this, so true in these clerical departments, is true jy 
every walk and work in life. It is so easy to fancy one’s 
self able to do many things, but less easy to do any one 
thing so well that the world will choose to pay well for it 
rather than do without it. To keep books—that is not hard: 
but to keep books like a first-class accountant is what wom. 
en must consent to do. To copy,—yes, any one can do that: 
but to copy exactly, neatly, rapidly, is quite another affair: 
and it would startle our Chautauquans to know how many 
women to whom it seems easy, could not do it at all. 

The type-writer—that, at least, seems play; and yet it 
means work, yes, and intelligent compositor work that can 
punctuate and paragraph for the author who could not or 
would not do it for himself. And as for stenography, let 
her who thinks she could learn that very quickly and easily, 
if she only put her mind to it, see to it, that she never once 
takes her mind from it after she once begins till one hun- 
dred fifty words a minute slip off the end of her pen. The 
eighty words a minute girl may be without a situation, the 
one hundred fifty words girl has earned success, and finds 
it. 
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[December 5.] 

There are many teachers in these days who claim that the 
Gospel is an outlived thing; that it belongs to a more primi- 
tive period ; that in this broad and sunlit age we have ar- 
rived at a higher plane, and need a stronger food. 

Now, when a new candidate advances with his proposi- 
tions, and presents himself for our suffrage, we have a right 
to ask, what has been his past? What has he done, was Na- 
poleon’s question before he would promote. What has 
been the record of our new theologies? I answer, that there 
is not a single triumph which either an unevangelical con- 
fession or a skeptical individual has achieved, in the line 
of a broader civilization or a stronger building up of the 
kingdom of righteousness and justice among men. 

Men do not go to the stake for a negation. Those who 
deny the divinity of the Lord, or believe in a universal sal- 
vation without regard to the deeds of the lifetime, have never 
made sacrifices to propagate their opinion, or expended 

- money to carry their gospel to the poor at home. 

Look over the world’s missionary map. Whoare the men 
who have gone to distant lands and set up the printing-press, 
and reared schools, and gathered in orphans, and carried 
healing of the body tosufferers? Are they thespirits which 
disbelieve in the Holy Trinity, or the inspiration of the 
Bible, or the divinity of Christ, or the conversion of the soul ? 
From what kind of homes did such menas Carey and Marsh- 
man and Ward, come? Across what kind of thresholds did 
Judson and Newell march to India and immortality? Who 
conceived the idea of carrying fundamental truths to China, 
and Japan, and the islands of the sea, and are now trying to 
plant the seeds of western civilization and broad intelligence 
along the Congo, and thus open up new pathways for the 
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coming millions of Africa? Who have educated hundreds 
on the Sandwich Islands, or translated the masterpieces of 
English thought into the many languages of this babbling 
earth, and produced a new literature everywhere? 

Who of the skeptical poets or scholars fixed the modern 


form of any great language? Yet this has been achieved by 
Christian men, in both Germany and Great Britain. It was 
done by Luther for German literature when he gave his 
version of the Bible to the Fatherland. From that source 
has sprung all that is good and strong and beautiful in the 
German literature of the succeeding centuries. Klopstock, 
Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller would have been impossible 
without it. Never did the English tongue assume its fixed 
and pure form until the King James’ version of the Bible 
saw the light. 

Look at our own land. When this country was only 4 
wilderness, and there was nothing but a rude and barbarous 
population, who conceived the idea of building up a great 
literature for the people? One of the first books published 
in this country was the Indian Bible, printed by John Eliot, 
a devoted missionary to the barbarous Indians of New Eng- 
land. 

The first school-system was based upon Christian princi 
ples, and organized by Christian men. Harvard was evan- 
gelical, and Yale was largely a theological seminary. The 
entire basis of our popular life was Christian, even in the 
colonial times. , 

Then came a generous outpouring of God’s spirit. White 
field swept along the Atlantic coast like an angel of light. 
The Tennents, and Edwardses, and many other preachets 
saw thousands come to God, and the whole land was blessed 
with evangelistic zeal. There were doubters later along. 
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paine fulminated his new theology, but it came too late. 
This new nation was ushered into existence amid the blaze 
ofrevivals ; and the infidelity of the time was burned to a 
crisp. There is nothing so powerful to consume all skepti- 
cism as a revival of God’s work. The conversion of souls is 
an atmosphere too bracing, too lofty, for infidelity to live 
in Bishop John F. Hurst. 


[December r2.]} 

.... Christian believers must put themselves into contact 
with the unsaved. The salt is brought into contact with the 
substance to be preserved. 

A cloister religion is not the religion of the Bible. 

Areligion that must be walled in from the world; a re- 
ligion so effeminate that the scorching rays of the sun must 
not touch it, nor the cold winds of adversity strike it ; a re- 
ligion so sensitive that it cannot enter the marts of trade ; 
that it cannot find rest and recreation in innocent pleasures ; 
that it cannot go into the streets and lanes of the thronged 
city, or into the highways and by-ways of rural districts ; 
that it cannot enter the cold and damp cellar, or the highest 
rickety old garret ; a religion that cannot go anywhere that 
the Master would have gone, suffer anything that He would 
have suffered for the sake of the most degraded soul ; a re- 
ligion that cannot be eyes to the blind, feet to the lame, 
strength to the weak, comfort to the sorrowing, and a bless- 
ing to the world, is not the religion for sin-sick, sin-ruined, 
and care-burdened humanity! It is notthe religion of Jesus 
Christ. 

The Saviour does not intimate that the professed Christian 
should leave the avenues of business, the farm, the shop, the 
counter, the furnace, the bank, the ship, the railroad, the 
newspaper, the bar, the senate, the arena of professional 
strife; but rather that he should take the spirit of religion 
into his business and bea living witness of the power of di- 
vine grace in the heart. 

Every Christian that enters the marts of trade with one 
eye upon his business, and the other upon his own conduct 
in itand with reference to others, and who always subordi- 
nates the lower to the higher, business to religion, gain to 
Christian integrity, will be a preacher of righteousness to 
the hard-fisted and unscrupulous men of the world. 

If there is a business, the success of which will not admit 
of severe integrity, then there is a business into which 
Christian people should not enter. Principle, character, re- 
ligion, must not be sacrificed upon the altar of unrighteous 
mammon or an unholy ambition. Jesus first ;the world af- 
terward. 

Ifyou would save men, meet them. If you would prove 
to them the value and the power of religion, manifest its es- 
sential characteristics at home and abroad, on the streets 
and in the shops, in leisureand in business. Religion first, 
always, everywhere.—Ezra Tinker. 


[ December r9.] 
A SONG OF DOUBT. 
The day is quenched, and the sun is fled ; 
God has forgotten the world ! 
The moon is gone, and the stars are dead ; 
God has forgotten the world ! 


Evil has won in the horrid feud 
Of ages with the Throne ; 

Evil stands on the neck of Good, 
And rules the werld alone. 


There is no good ; there is no God ; 
And Faith is a heartless cheat, 


Who bares the back for the Devil’s rod, 
And scatters thorns for the feet. 


What are prayers in the lips of Death, 
Filling and chilling with hail ? 

What are prayers but wasted breath, 
Beaten back by the gale? 


The day is quenched, and the sun is fled ; 
God has forgotten the world ! 
The moon is gone, and the stars are dead ; 
God has forgotten the world ! 
—Dr. J. G. Holland. 


A SONG OF FAITH. 
Day will return with a fresher boon ; 
God will remember the world ! 
Night will come with a newer moon ; 
God will remember the world ! 


Evil is only the slave of Good ; 
Sorrow the servant of Joy ; 

And the soul is mad that refuses food 
Of the meanest in God’s employ. 


The fountain of joy is fed by tears, 
And love is lit by the breath of sighs ; 
The deepest griefs and the wildest fears 
Have holiest ministries. 


Strong grows the oak in the sweeping storm, 
Safely the flower sleeps under the snow ; 
And the farmer’s hearth is never warm 
Till the cold wind starts to blow. 


Day will return with a fresher boon ; 
God will remember the world! 
Night will come with a newer moon ; 
God will remember the world ! 
‘ —J. G. Holland. 


[December 26.] 

Confidence to the end becomes us who have such a High 
Priest, such an intercessor as Jesus Christ. . . He is a tried 
stone, he is a sure foundation ; a man may confidently vent- 
ure his soulin His hand, and not fear but He will bring him 
safe home. 

Ability, love to the person, and faithfulness to trust com- 
mitted to him, willdo all ; and all these are with infinite full- 
ness in him. He has been a Saviour these four thousand 
years already, two thousand before the law—two thousand 
in the time of the law, besides the sixteen hundred years that 
he has in his flesh continued to make intercession for them 
that come unto God by him. 

Yet the day is to come, yea, will never come, that he can 
be charged with any fault or neglect of the salvation of any 
of them that at any time have come unto God by him. What 
ground, then, is here for confidence that Christ will makea 
good end with me, since I come unto God by him, and since 
he ever liveth to make intercession for me. Let me, then, 
honor him, I say, by setting on his head the crown of his 
undertakings for me, by the believing that he is able to save 
me, ‘‘even to the uttermost,’’ seeing he ever liveth to make 
intercession for me. 

Christ ought to bear and wear the glory of our salvation 
forever. He has done it, he has wrought it out : ‘‘ Give un- 
to the Lord, O ye kindreds of the people, give unto the Lord 
glory and strength.”’ 

Do not sacrifice to your own inventions ; do not give glory 
to the work of your own hands; your reformations, your 
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works, your good deeds, and all the glory of your doing, cast 
them at the feet of this High Priest, and confess that glory 
belongs unto him : ‘‘ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to 
receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honor, and glory, and blessing.”’ 

Oh! the work of our redemption by Christ is such as 
wanteth not provocation to us to bless and praise and glorify 
Jesus Christ. Saints, set to the work and glorify him in your 
body and in your souls, who has bought you with a price, 
and glorify God and the Father by him. (Cor. vi. 20.) 

What did, or what doth the Lord Jesus see in us to be at 


all this care, pains, and cost to save us? What will he get 
of us by the bargain but a small pittance of thanks and love? 
For so it is and ever will be, when compared with his match. 
less and unspeakable love and kindness toward us. 

Oh, how unworthy are we of thislove! How little do we 
think of it! But, most of all, the angels may be astonisheg 
with that which we pretend to know. But neither can this 
prevail with him to put us out of the scroll in which all the 
names of them are written for whom he doth make interces. 
sion to God. Let us cry, Grace, grace unto it.—/ohn Bun. 
yan. 


MANUFACTURES. 


BY EDWARD ATKINSON. 


Upon approaching the subject of manufactures I find my- 
self embarrassed by the corruption of language. According 
to the true meaning of the word, the articles which are com- 
monly called manufactures are entirely misnamed. They 
are anything but articles which have been made by the 
hand, while all true manu facture, (Latin manus, the hand, 
and factura, a making.— Webster.) must be something made 
by the hand. For instance: to the ordinary reader whose 
attention has never been called to the subject, the word will 
lead him to think of textile fabrics, and of iron and steel. 
But there are scarcely any true manu-factures of either 
in the whole United States. A small part of the popu- 
lation who dwell in the heart of the southern mountains, in 
eastern Tennessee and Kentucky, in western North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina, and in southern Virginia, are still 
clad in fabrics of which the varn has been made by hand upon 
the spinning-wheel, and the goods have been woven by hand 
upon hand looms. These are the true manu-factures of the 
United States so far as textile fabrics are concerned. There 
is still a little charcoal iron produced in wayside furnaces 
by what is known as the Catalan process, in southwestern 
Virginia, and this is the extent to which the manu-facture 
of iron is now carried on. 

In a little while these handicrafts will entirely disappear, 
and there will be no manu-facture of iron or of textile fabrics 
in this country. When the country was first settled, a lit- 
tle over two hundred years ago, infant manu-factures were 
begun. At one period during the last century, it was com- 
puted that one-ninth of the inhabitants of the town of Bos- 
ton, then numbering about eighteen thousand persons, were 
engaged in sticking wire into leather by hand for the pro- 
duction of hand-cards to be distributed throughout New 
England for the true manu-facture of homespun woolen 
goods. 

Within a few years after the first settlement of every colony 
or territory of the United States in which iron ore existed, 
the infant manu-facture of iron was practically established. 
By the middle of the last century a change had begun. The 
substitution of machinery for the old method of hand work 
had been entered upon ; and the mother country, jealous of 
her monopoly, passed strict ordinances forbidding the con- 
struction of steel works and rolling mills, and made every 
possible attempt to prevent commerce between the several 
colonies, lest the factories which were beginning to be es- 
tablished in New England and elsewhere, and the fabrics 
made by the use of machinery in the thirteen colonies should 
displace the products of the factories of England and of her 
iron and steel works. 

The manu-facture of cotton was practically established in 


the South where the cotton grew before any northern factory 
came into existence, and there the homespun arts still ex- 
ist. Work in these branches has since been developed by 
the evolution of the textile factory, the blast furnace, the 
rolling mill and the like ; and these branches of industry 
have attained considerable importance among the factories 
of the country. 

The manu-facture of articles from wood by skillful crafts. 
men continued until a much later period ; but in recent years 
the machinery of the factory has to a large extent displaced 
the true craftsmen in this great branch of industry. 

Still later the work of the ‘clothing ‘factory displaced the 
manufacture of clothing. The substitution of the!sewing ma. 
chine for the needle worked by hand, and the cutting machine 
for the scissors worked by hand, has caused a complete revo- 
lution in this art. In the making of boots and shoes: there 
is but one department remaining which can in any true 
sense be called a branch manu-facture :—the ‘‘ lasting,”’ so- 
called, or the stretching of the leather upon the last in the 
preparation of making the shoe by machinery, is still worked 
by hand ; but a machine has been recently invented which 
will probably displace this last element of manu-facturing 
in the shoe factory. 

The preparation of all materials for the house_has also 
ceased to be a manu-facture. The machine-made lock, hinge, 
screw, nail, the machine-cut timber, boards, and mouldings, 
the machine-made gutters and the like, have, to a large ex- 
tent, displaced the craftsmen who formerly did the work. 
The machine-made brick are displacing the manu-facture of 
brick, and it will not be long before machine-cut stone will 
do away with the stone hand-work required in building. 

The great advantage of these changes consists in saving 
time and effort. The proportion of the operatives in the cot- 
ton factories, in the census year, who were engaged in that 
part of the work required for domestic consumption, num- 
bered one hundred sixtythousand. The fabrics which they 
made could not have been manu-factured, being too fine for 
the spinning-wheel and the hand loom; but even supposing 
an equal number of yards had been required of the coarser 
fabrics, the supply which came from the factories made by 
one hundred sixty thousand, according to the standard of 
product per hand in the southern mountains, would have 
required’ one-hundred fold, or sixteen million persons for 
their production. ; 

Perhaps there has not been so great a change in other 
arts ; but the saving in time and effort can be in part com 
prehended by this comparison. 

Even in the mechanic arts, in which a true manu-facut 
still, in part,applies, the invention of better tools even though 
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still guided by the hand, has enabled a workman to doa 
t deal better work with much less time and effort. 

In the ordinary discussion of this subject, there have been 
certain a priori conceptions upon which much time and 
many words have been wasted ; as for instance, the concep- 
tion of an exclusively agricultural community. No such 
community ever existed in this country. In former days 
the farmer combined in one person the craftsman and the 
jack-at-all-trades. He could manu-facture his house, manu- 
facture many of his own tools, and serve himself in many 
ways. He was both farmer and manu-facturer in the true 
sense. He did everything with his own hands. The car- 
penter and the blacksmith also manu-factured their own 
tools, and applied them to their work. 

The house-wife was the true sfizster,—although that word 
has been perverted to another use. She spun and she wove. 
She was manu-facturer of cloth and of clothing, cook and 
house-wife, all in one. What has happened is this : the fac- 
tory has been developed, in which a vastly greater amount 
of work can be done with less effort and less time, by a 
smaller number of persons. Hence with the development 
of manufactures, acccording to the modern meaning of the 
term, a much less proportion of the population has been re- 
quired in certain arts than in the days when this was mis- 
takenly said to be a country exclusively devoted to agri- 
culture. 

In the census of 1880, will be found a table in which the 
occupations of the people are analyzed. About one in three 
of the population was at work for gain, each one supporting 
two others. 

In each one thousand there were forty clergymen, lawyers, 
doctors, scientists, bank, railroad, and other officials, who 
worked with their heads rather than with their hands. 

There were sixty merchants, clerks, salesmen and the like, 
who were engaged in distributing goods. 

If we put into the class of manufacturers, according to the 
modern use of that word, all who are engaged in all the tex- 
tile factories, in all the metal and machine works, all the 
tailors, tailoresses, and seamstresses, all the boot and shoe 
makers, and all other persons whose work could be done on 
the factory principle of subdivision of labor, we find that only 
one hundred in each one thousand were required to supply 
all our domestic products of factory made goods. 

Those who used hand and machine tools,—carpenters, 
painters, and all artisans, numbered one hundred seven in 
each one thousand. 

The employees of the railroads, trainmen, hackmen, do- 
mestic servants, laundresses, etc., numbered one hundred 
thirty-one in each one thousand. 

The farmers numbered two hundred fifty ; the laborers on 
farms, on railroads, in mines, and elsewhere, numbered 
three hundred twelve in each one thousand. 

Thus it is that by way of the factory we have been saved a 
greatdeal of work. Life has been made easier, and the hours 
of work have been shortened for the whole community. 
But there is a penalty attached to every measure of progress. 
The factory population of what are known as the factory 
towns, is brought together in large communities, all of one 
kind. Their work consists in doing some small part of the 
production of whatever they are at work upon. It is mo- 
notonous and continuous; not so apt to develop manual dex- 
terity or mental aptitude as the old handicrafts of former 
days ; while those who are engaged in the factory work of 
great cities, on the fourth, fifth, and sixth floors of high build- 
ings erected upon the factory system, are brought together 
under somewhat adverse conditions, owing to the necessity of 
living very near their work, in crowded communities. 
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The pay of the factory is much higher than the pay in 
handicraft ; so far it is a benefit ; but the factory system leads 
to many problems in social science somewhat difficult to 
grapple with. There are, however, forces in action which 
will tend to diffuse the factory population of cities over a 
much wider area. There are also forces in action which will 
tend to concentrate the farming population, now so widely 
scattered. 

Concentration of manufacture has been forced by the ap- 
plication of water and steam-power, and of illuminating gas. 
It now seems probable that fuel gas may be distributed over 
wide areas at high pressure in small pipes. 

It is now certain that light and speech can be sent long 
distances. It is almost certain that power will be sent over 
wide areas by transmission of electricity over wires. 

When these new forces have been finally applied, the cities 
will spread over wide areas where the working people can 
live under better conditions, each in his own cottage, the 
factory being directed and moved from a common center 
near the river or near the sea. 

On the other hand, land is ceasing to bea mine. Its orig- 
inal fertility has been too greatly drawn upon. Intensive 
farming must soon take the place of extensive farming. The 
invention or re-discovery of the silo and the system of sav- 
ing green crops in these pits, will reduce the size of the 
farms, will increase their fertility, and increase their product, 
to the end that neighborhoods will again exist, consisting 
of intelligent farmers living near each other and also close 
to the wider area of the factory cities. 

We are at the parting of the ways, and near toa time when 
a different and better distribution of work than now prevails 
will come into practice. 

In the consideration of this subject, care must be taken 
that the imagination does not mislead. The great factory 
with its hundreds of windows brightly lighted at night, and 
its huge engine tireless in its force, asserts its importance, 
and might lead one to think that here indeed was the true 
source of human welfare and of wealth. Or the huge steam 
engine standing in the open air, with its walking-beam 
weighing many tons, sixty feet above the head of the ob- 
server, working with the power of one thousand horses to 
supply the blast in the iron furnaces, might be taken as the 
symbol of everything desirable and useful. 

The factories and the blast furnaces have their true places. 
They are necessary to progress. They save a vast deal of 
work to all people of the land. But do they, on the whole, 
develop men and women in their work as the handicraft of 
old time developed them? Have they not brought some 
evil with much good? Is the work in the coal mine, in the 
iron mine, or before the fiery furnace so desirable that it 
should be promoted at the cost of everything else? The toil 
of the factory may not be as great as the toil of the spinning- 
wheel, and of the hand loom ; but is it not more monoto- 
nous? 

There are advantages in bringing people together. There 
is a mental stimulus in the life of the city, somewhat lack- 
ing in the isolated life of the farm. But there are dangers 
as well, which need to be most carefully considered. Life 
in the old-fashioned country towns where there was no 
great factory, but where there were many manu-fac- 
turers, was more toilsome in numerous ways than mod- 
ern life; but it developed men and women of a sort who seem 
to be now less numerous in proportion to the population 
than they were then. They possessed manual dexterity and 
mental capacity in better proportions, perhaps, than most 
men and women do now. There were none very rich, but 
there were none very poor. There was a more homely and 
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wholesome life, and a better relation between master and 
workman than there is now. We cannot have prosperity 
without paying for it. 

Is it not then desirable to give close attention to all the 
vexed questions of the hour? 

It is absolutely true that there is more wealth, more ma- 
terial production, a wider distribution, better subsistence, 
with less hours of toil, within the reach of every man and 
woman at the present time, than there was a century ago, 
before our great factories had been constructed. 

All that we can do is to save time, and diminish the effort 
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of life so far as material progress is concerned. Ifthis great 
material progress is not accompanied by such methods of 
common education as shall make leisure worth having, 
what have we gained? An old Bohemian who has written 
a curious book upon the art of cooking (which is perhaps 
more nearly one of the lost arts in modern times than any 
other), describes leisure as ‘‘consisting in the diligent and 
intelligent use of time.’’ It may well be asked whether the 
time which modern generations have gained over those of 
other periods, is used consistently with this excellent defj- 
nition. 


FOR HOMES. 


BY CHARLES BARNARD. 


The first homes were trees. There are many good people 
who would feel dreadfully hurt if you were to tell them that 
they came from the lowest kind of savages, that their fore- 
parents fought with wild beasts for food, and crept into 
trees for sleep and rest. It is in one sense humiliating, in 
another, it should make us proud of our race. 

The first men were, no doubt, poor, ill-fed, ill-clothed, 
badly sheltered creatures from whom, could we see them, 
we should shrink in mingled pity and horror. Yet they 
were men. The seeds of civilization were in their hearts. 
A million years or more, it is now thought, have passed 
since the primeval men gave up, living in trees, and 
founded the first homes in caves. It is so long ago we must 
call it the Stone age, not knowing exactly how many hun- 
dred years an age may be. 

In some fashion, it was discovered they could use the 
stones of the field as tools and arms. When the first men 
found that the limb of a tree would make a club with which 
they could conquer the wild beasts about them, the first 
great step in advance was made. The club was a weapon. 
Another stick, at last, grew to be a bow. A sharp stone 
became an arrow-head. A rounded stone became a hammer. 
And these arms and tools marked the great advance of the 
race in what we, in a vague and general way, call the Stone 
age. 

The weathering of rocks left rifts and caves in the rocky 
hills. Into these holes the Stone-age men crept for shelter. 
The loose bowlders of the field were picked up and piled 
rudely around the entrance of the caves, and the first walls 
appeared. To-day we explore these old caves, long filled 
with sand and rubbish, and pick out of the gravel the cracked 
bones of prehistoric animals, and the tools and arms of 
these poor starved and wretched creatures, and wonder at 
the pitiable scenes they suggest. These poor fellows cracked 
the very bones of their wild enemies to eat the marrow. 
Their arms were chipped flints, their needles, thorns, their 
dress, the skins of animals, their homes, a cave. 

The idea of picking up loose stones and fragments of 
rock and piling these about the entrance of a cave was the 
first glimmer of light, the first vague hint, that men were 


builders. There were no stone-cutting tools, not even so . 


simple a tool as a crow-bar. Every stone used was so small 
it could be lifted by two men. The stones were placed ina 
line and other stones were piled on top. So rude and frail 
were these first walls that no trace of them exists. Hun- 
dreds of years probably passed before the men appeared who 
laid the walls whose remains we can faintly trace to-day. 
We may read with wonder of the discovery of ancient 
walls built before history began, but these remains are com- 


paratively modern beside the perished work of the first stone- 
masons. 

The history of house building is the history of civiliza- 
tion. From the rude wall about the mouth of the cave, 
sprang the walled hut with a roof of wood and thatch, and 
this was the first house. Huts of wood and tents of skins 
perhaps appeared even sooner, but these were temporary 
dwellings. The first permanent homes were, no doubt, 
built largely of stones and bowlders picked up in the 
fields. 

The next great step was the discovery of mortar or cement 
for binding the stones together. When and where it was 
first used we have no means of knowing. Stone-cutting 
tools for shaping and fitting stones together, marked the 
next great advance. Their use may have preceded the use 
of mortar. Of these things there is great uncertainty.and 
only students of the history of architecture are really inter- 
ested in the matter. For us, in our studies of the rocks, we 
have only to observe this :—the stones and bowlders of the 
field made the materials of the first permanent homes. To- 
day natural stone is the foundation of every house, and will 
be more and more used for the chief material of all our 
buildings. It is in more senses than one that we build our 
homes upon a rock. 

When the first house builders began to use stones for their 
walls, they took no heed of the color or the character of the 
stones. It was not till architecture became an art, it was 
not till really great buildings likethe Pyramids and temples 
of Egypt appeared, that the builders began to see that cer- 
tain stones are better for building than others. Only when 
modern tools and steam-power appeared did it become pos- 
sible to use building stones cheaply, so that not only 
cathedrals could be built of fine stones, but also the dwell- 
ings of the common people. 

When the great science of geology grew up, a vast deal of 
knowledge concerning building stones was gathered, so 
that to-day we use the rocks to build cheaper, more sub- 
stantial, and more beautiful homes than ever before. Be- 
sides this, we have a goodly inheritance in the rocky hills 
of our country. Nowhere in the world can be found a greater 
variety and abundance of beautiful building stones. Our 
rivers, coasts, and railroads make it possible to bring these 
stones from their native beds to all parts of the Union 
quickly and cheaply. To-day the public buildings in nearly 
every state shine with the gray granite of the Bay State, 
and our dead sleep beside white marble from Vermont. 

Procure a piece of granite, a piece of sandstone and a 
piece of chalk. Here are three rocks each representing, as 
we may bave already learned from our studies in geology, 
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the three great classes into which all rocks are divided. 
Examine each piece carefully and make full notes of its 
character. 

The granite is composed of bits of feldspar, sharp crys- 
tals of quartz, and scales and flakes of mica. These white, 
gray, and black materials are mixed together in the wildest 
confusion, interlaced without any regular order. Hold the 
stone in a bright light and move it about, and some parts 
will reflect the light like glass. With a hammer break the 
stone into pieces. The stone breaks with an irregular fract- 
ure leaving sharp edges. Lay some of the small pieces on 
iron or other hard surfaces, and grind it up into fine dust 
with the hammer. Examine this dust with a magnifying 
glass, and the fine fragments are sharp and jagged and of 
irregular shapes. With the proper tools we can cut the 
granite and give ita smooth surface that will takea high 
polish. In color, the stone will be gray or red, ranging from 
avery light gray to a dark bluish gray or some shade of red 
or reddish gray. 

The sandstone will present wholly different qualities. It 
is much softer than the granite and when rubbed against 
any hard substance a fine dust comes off. This dust under 
the magnifying glass is found to be sand. This sand if 
closely examined is much like the quartz in the granite. 
The stone breaks much more easily than the other. It seems 
to split as if the sand of which it is composed is placed in 
layers. A close examination shows this is so—the sand is 
laminated or arranged in layers. The color will range from 
dark red or yellow to very light shades of red and pale 
yellow. 

The piece of chalk will be quite a different rock. It is so 
soft that it easily rubs off into a fine white powder. If this 
is examined under a powerful microscope it will be found to 
consist of the broken remains of shells and the bony frag- 
ments of minute marine creatures that were once alive in 
some ancient sea. The chalk breaks up into dust very 
easily and appears to have no particular structure. 

These three stones represent the three great classes of 
rocks, the igneous rocks of which the crystalline granite is 
an example, the sandstones, and the organic rocks. The 
chalk represents the last class because composed of organic 
remains. 

The igneous or fire-formed stones represent the oldest 
rocks. The sandstones and organic rocks represent the 
sedimentary or water-formed rocks. The sandstones are 
formed of the remains of the old granites weathered away 
and turned to sand. (See ‘‘Stones of the Field,” in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN for October.) This sand was laid down in 
water in layers, and in time turned to stone. The limestones 
or organic rocks, represented by the chalk, are composed of 
the remains of animals, and were also formed under water. 
So all rocks are in one of two classes, the igneous or sedi- 
mentary, the last class being divided into sandstones and 
organic rocks. Our building stones are found chiefly in 
the first two of these classes. 

Not all rocks are fit for building materials. Chalk, we 
can easily see, is too soft and if piled up to form a wall 
would crush and break by its own weight. Some stones are 
too brittle, others too loose, so that they are easily broken or 
easily worn away by the weather. Mica is a stone, so is 


coal, yet neither is fit for building materials;-they would be 
quite as useless as chalk. Some sandstones are so soft that 
they crumble into dusty sand the moment we try to cut 
them into shape to fit the walls of our homes. 

Countless experiments with all kinds of rock have shown 
that only certain kinds are fit for building materials. A 
It must stand beating 


home is a shelter from the weather. 
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rains, must be strong enough to hold up the weight of snow 
on the roof, and the contents of its floors. It should be fire- 
proof and it should also be beautiful in color. 

The different properties of building stone stand in this 
order : toughness or solidity to resist crushing under heavy 
weights ; hard enough to resist weathering ; not easily in- 
jured by fire, and its texture should be such that it is eas- 
ily worked or cut, and when cut or polished will keep its 
shape and fine surface. 

The best building stones are granite, sandstone, slate, 
and marble. The granite belongs to the igneous class, 
the slate and sandstone to the sedimentary rocks, the 
slate being composed of fine, soft silt instead of sand. The 
marble is a limestone having a crystalline character. It 
does not, however, show any traces of the organic remains 
of which it is thought it was once composed. The limestone 
is an organic sedimentary rock. These rocks are hard, 
strong, and durable, and from them men have built their 
homes for centuries. 

The study of these building stones is well worth our at- 
tention because the quarrying of the stone from the earth, 
forms one of our greatest sources of wealth, and the work 
gives employment to great numbers of men. Nothing 
seemed to the early settlers on the shores of Massachusetts 
Bay more worthless than the red rocks of Cohasset and the 
rough range of hills just south of Boston, known as the 
Blue Hills. Yet from these hills have been taken millions 
and millions of money in beautiful granite. The red rocks 
behind old Minot’s Light have been the scene of many a 
shipwreck, yet these lovely red granites round which the 
waves beat in storms are the most valuable building stones 
we have. 

At one time there were quarries at Cohasset, but, as 
often happens, other and more beautiful stones have been 
found now in other places. Moreover, while we as a nation 
live in wooden houses, even our wooden homes must rest on 
stone foundations. These building stones are many of 
them of great beauty, and it is for this, if for no other rea- 
son, we should study them, that whenever we see them we 
shall recognize the different kinds; and in building a home 
learn to use them with taste and with due regard to their 
artistic value. 

In building a home the first and most important part is 
the foundation. The ground is always damp, and a wooden 
house built directly on the earth would soon decay and fall 
to pieces. Stones that will resist moisture must be used’as 
a foundation on which to rest the wooden sills of the house. 
The igneous rocks, like the granites, are the best. Soft red 
sandstones are often not much better than wood. The red 
color of sandstone comes from the iron it contains. The 
iron binds the sand together ; and often the iron will rust 
and turn to dust and the stone will rapidly turn into a heap. 
of red sand. 

The best test in selecting a stone for foundation is the ap- 
pearance of the stone after long exposure to the weather. 
A hard stone will have a smooth surface with weather 
stains. A soft stone will be dusty and loose on the outside 
like the red ‘‘rotten stones’? so common in the fields of 
New England. Bowlders and waterwashed stones loose in 
the fields, relics of the ice age, are all good. Granites that 
are very heavy and that turn red or brown when exposed to 
the weather contain iron and, like the sandstones, will rust 
and fall to pieces. There are, however, red sandstones that 
are excellent, but as a general rule sandstones will not stand 
much moisture. In a wall where the rain will run off and 
leave them dry they are very good, but great pains should 
be taken to see that all the upper surfaces slope downward 
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so that the rain and snow water will run off. Red sandstone 
of a very inferior quality was once used in New York City 
for houses, but it soon decayed over the doors and windows 
wherever the water would stand after a rain, and had to be 
given up. 

Stones for floors, hearths, sidewalks, and pavements have 
to be considered in quite another aspect. At one time the 
sidewalks in Boston were covered with a beautiful silvery 
white sandstone. It split easily into thin slabs and made a 
cheap and handsome walk, but very soon it began to wear 
down under the footsteps of the passers. The mica in the 
stone was so brittle it quickly broke off in fine scales and 
dust, and the stone was soon full of ruts and holes. This is 
the mechanical side of the matter: had the stone been used 
on-edge instead of in the natural layers it would have re- 
sisted the wear and tear of passing feet. Tocut it in this 
way, as it were across the grain, would be too expensive, so 
the stone, beautiful as it was, had to be given up. 

The test for such stones is likewise a matter of observa- 
tion. Sandstones as a rule are entirely unsuited for floors 
and pavements. Slate and marble are far better. Granite 
is, perhaps, too hard, and unless made very smooth is un- 
pleasant for the feet on account of its roughness and hard- 
ness. 

For walls nearly all rocks are useful, provided they are 
strong enough to resist crushing under heavy weights and 
will not decay. If properly cut and placed in the wall so 
that they will shed the rain, we can use granites, sandstones, 
marbles, and limestones. For roofs, floors, and stairs, slate 
is the best as it can be split into thin, light slabs. 

In the selection of stones for building a home we need not 
fear to go astray. The character of all our native building 
stones is being better known every year. There have been 


made thorough scientific tests of the endurance of these 
stones, their power to resist crushing under weight, and 
their ability to withstand our severe climates. Some of our 
museums contain examples of all our best stones, and the 
dealers and quarry-men are now very thorough in their tests 


of all the stones cut out of our mountains. Formerly any- 
thing that was a hard stone was thought to be good enough 
for building purposes, and great quantities of poor stones 
were formerly sold and used, notably in New York City. 
Architects are more particular now, and there is very little 
danger of being deceived in the matter. 


THEN AND NOW. 


The chief thing we should do in this country is to pay 
more attention to the color and artistic effects of stones jy 
our houses. Quincy granite is a fine dark gray stone, aq. 
mirable for a county jail ora light-house. For a home it js 
too heavy and somber. A dwelling should be more cheer. 
fuland attractive, and a lighter colored granite and one with 
a finer texture would be better. The brown stone (or red sand. 
stone) so much used in New York City, is soft, easily worked, 
and cheap; it is fairly durable, but its color is very bad as jt 
makes the streets dark and gloomy. The peculiar wavy 
appearance caused by the irregular layers of the sand make 
this stone one of the most beautiful we have, and if useq 
with granite or with lighter colored stones it can be made 
very artistic. The buff and yellow sandstones have a fine 
color and are very much in favor on this account. Marbles 
are, of course, the most beautiful stones we have, both for 
interior and exterior work and for floors. There are also 
some limestones that are occasionally used for dwellings, 
The best plan is to use two or even three different stones 
and to use the colors together to form agreeable artistic ef. 
fects. There is no guide in this matter. Each must bea 
guide unto himself or leave the matter entirely to the archi- 
tect. 

Every year there is a disposition to greater variety and 
greater freedom in the use of our building” stones. The 
colors are durable, and the tones and shades sufficiently 
varied to give us a chance to produce the most excellent re- 
sults. Within the past few years a number of houses have 
been built in Massachusetts of the common stones of the 
field, picked up with all the moss and weather stains still on 
them and carefully worked into the walls just as they are. 
The effect is very picturesque in small low houses like lodges 
and sea-side cottages. The buildings appear to be a part of 
the fields in which they stand and the irregular size and 
shape of the stones give an air of old-fashioned solidity that 
is very attractive. 

Every year more and more stone houses are built. They 
are warmer in winter and cooler in summer than wooden 
houses. They need no painting and are far more durable 
than a house of wood. One very good style has appeared 
lately, and that is a two-story house, having the first story 
of rough stone in two colors, and the second story of wood. 
The future promises still greater improvement and advance 
in this great branch of our nation’s industry. 


End of Required Reading for December. 





THEN AND NOW. 


BY MRS. 


A yearago! That perfect day 
As I wove my garland of poppies gay, 
These thoughts came to me: 
Life thou art sweet! Earth thou art fair ! 
The fullness of beauty is everywhere 
For my Love and me. 
I have no thought of pain or unrest, 
Anchored safe on my Lover’s breast. 
What to me is the world, with its ways? 
The present is mine; and the years to be 
Lie peaceful and calm as a waveless sea, 
The to-morrows sweeter than the to-days. 
Love is God ! 


FRANK BEARD. 


In my dreams I see the long grass wave, 
And the violets blue that grow on a grave 
In a far off land. 
I feel the approach of the Silent Guest, 
And shrink from the chill of my Lover's breast. 
What to me now are the dreams of the past? 
Earth’s yield for me is but thorns and briers, 
To Heaven I turn for my heart’s desires. 
There my heart and my hopes are anchored fast. 
God is Love / 
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THE CARE OF THE EYES. 


BY TITUS MUNSON COAN, 


IfI had been asked to name one subject that seemed more 
suited than another for discussion in THE CHAUTAUQUAN it 
would very probably have been The Care of the Eyes. The 
culture that is especially sought by my readers is the culture 
that comes through wisely-chosen courses of reading ; and 
for the studious reader, whatever other gifts he may possess 
or desire, good eyes are certainly, as a rule, among the first 
ofthe things needful. I say asarule, because though there 
have been students and even great scholars who have had 
pooreyes, or none at all to speak of, like the historian Pres- 
cott, yet I think that most of us would prefer to look for 
scholarship through our own eyes than to useany one else’s, 
or, as some have done, to depend on the sense of hearing, 
and have learning decanted to them through the mouth-piece 
of oral reading. 

Let me then recall to my readers some of the main practi- 
eal lessons in the care and preservation of the eyes. I will 
speak first of their care in health ; and then of a subject that 
will be a little unwelcome, I dare say, to some of us,—the 
use of spectacles. 

I. THE HYGIENE OF THE EYES. 

What I have to say on this subject may be reduced to 
halfa dozen rules—none of them hard to follow, unless it be 
the last of them but one. © 

1. My first rule is, in reading, have light enough for easy 
vision. How much light is enough? How much is too 
much? These are questions for the individual. No two 
persons require the same brightness upon the page. Some 
eyes are timid of light, and can stand but little of it, while 
yet they may be depended on for a good many hours’ work 
in the day and for a good many years’ service. Strong eyes, 
those that will bear the glare, are not infrequently those that 
tun the greatest risk of abuse ; just as the persons who have 
excellent digestions or great athletic powers are constantly 
tempted to over-exercise them and to break them down, while 
weaker persons who take care of themselves will outlast the 
strong. Comfort in reading is the main criterion. 

The main temptation is to strain the eyes in reading when 
the light is insufficient. This must be strenuously resisted 
ifthe retina is to be kept in good working order. Less light 
isrequired in writing than in reading, because the trained 
movements of the hand are in large part automatic, and in 
aconsiderable degree independent of the eyesight ; the ex- 
perience of the blind shows how easily they may be made 
entirely independent. But it is precisely the experience of 
the blind that we wish, in our own persons, to avoid. Let 
us,therefore, allow ourselves quite enough light in every case; 
more in reading, less, if need be in writing ; but enough in 
tach and every case. Ina mountain camp, by atallow candle, 
for instance, you might well enough write a letter without 
straining your eyesight ; while it might fatigue your eyes 
to read the same letter after you had written it. 

_2. Either in reading or writing, the direction of the light 
s important. It will not do to read against the light, i. e., 
with the light in your face, because then the direct glare 
contends upon the retina with the fainter image of the object. 
The light should fall from behind ; and there is a choice as 
to which side. At least in writing, it should come from be- 
hind the left shoulder, because then the shadow of the hand 
po away fromthe pen instead of upon it. Every writer 
“dec 
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does not know this, or at least does not bear it in mind. I 
know a literary man who had written prose and poetry all 
his life, and who was in the habit, until I showed him his 
mistake, of letting the light fall from his right shoulder—in 
this case the wrong shoulder—upon his paper ; he had sat 
in his own light for thirty years. It must have affected the 
quality of his poetry. 

In reading, unless your eyes are protected by a shade— 
and a shade is an excellent thing—let the daylight or the 
candle-light fall upon your page from behind, whenever you 
can conveniently manage it, by turning your chair or by 
choosing the position of the lamp. Nothing is more trying 
than reading against the glare, unless it be reading by the 
twilight,—a great temptation to some enthusiastic students. 

3. When the sunlight fails, do not depend upon the twi- 
light, and do not combine gas-light or lamp-light with the 
twilight Unmixed light is always the best, whether it be 
solar, or electric, or from any other artificial source. The 
improved electric lights will prove a great boon to students, 
especially to summer students, not only on account of their 
pure and steady illumination, but because they neither heat 
the air nor consume it. It is hard to see what farther im- 
provement—except in the very desirable matter of cheap- 
ness—is likely to be required in the better incandescent 
lights that are now coming into use. The are lights, with 
their wild flickering brilliancy, are another matter. 

4. Every oneknows, but every one does not always bear in 
mind, that the page one reads should be held steadily before 
the eyes in order to avoid undue strain on the muscles of ac- 
commodation. Not only this, but it is worth while to form 
the habit of holding the page so that the top of the page and 
the bottom shall be equidistant from the eye. This may 
seem a very minute precaution and such it is; yet nothing 
is trivial which tends to the better preservation of the deli- 
cate functions of the organ; and the habit is one which is 
easily learned. 

Reading in the cars is a thing which one would hardly 
undertake to defend on theory; yet it is a practice which is 
likely to increase rather than to diminish, especially with 
the increasing smoothness of railway travel. The things 
to bear in mind are that the book or paper should be held as 
steadily as possible under the circumstances ; and that in 
the railway car there is double reason for taking time to 
think upon what one reads. 

5. One device which is a veritable eye-saver is the protec- 
tion of the eyes against the direct morning light on waking. 
How few people think of this, or at least how few arrange 
their bedrooms so as to provide forit! I have slept and 
waked in a good many different countries ; but it is very 
seldom that I have found the beds rightly placed in this re- 
spect. Asa rule, the morning light glares into the slee}- 
er's eyes on waking. Perhaps this position of the body at 
night is a survival of some earlier time when the dangers of 
war, or, later, the needs of agriculture, made it necessary to 
awake with the earliest light. But it need scarcely be said 
that the stress of the morning light is a trial to the eyes, 
and one which they should be spared when possible. The 
use of bed-curtains, still common in Europe, but compara- 
tively rare in our country, was intended to guard the sleeper 
from this annoyance ; but they cut off the air to sucha de- 
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gree that they are very properly disused among us. 

I have referred to this rule as a hard one to follow, and in- 
deed I may seem to propose no less than a revolutionary 
measure in suggesting that the beds which face the light 
should be turned the other way. Indeed it is not always 
feasible, and I am the last person in the world to urge any- 
thing that should bring confusion upon the housekeeper. 
But one can sometimes make the bed, and sleep in it, with 
the head turned away from the light, even though thestrin- 
gent rules of housekeeping forbid the moving of the bed- 
stead itself. And when the sleeper’s head cannot be turned 
away, a screen may be placed between the bed and the win- 
dow. 

6. Don’t read in bed. It is an indiscretion, to give it the 
mildest name. It strains the eyes, it curtails the hours of 
rest—and most of us do not sleep enough—and once ina 
while it sets the house a-fire. Bedis the place for sleep 
before anything else, and not primarily the place for pur- 
suing intellectual culture. 

II. COMING TO SPECTACLES. 

When I wasa boy I used to envy the wearers of spectacles; 
they gave a sort of distinction, I thought, even tosome com- 
monplace faces. I remember that I looked forward with a 
certain expectancy to the time when in the order of nature, 
I should be promoted to the use and enjoyment of glasses. 

Well, I am using them now, and not with that unmixed 
delight that I expected in them. I find that they make me 
out older than I was; and I learn that while augmenting 
years are supposed to bring wisdom, which is all very well, 
that there are still certain offsets to the value of augmenting 
years. Perhaps one would just as soon be ten years younger 
again, and avoid some of his mistakes, even if one had to 
forego the dignity of spectacles; and yet, when they are re- 
sorted to at the right time, and properly chosen, what a de- 
light they are, what a comfort! More than this, they are one 
of the necessities of civilization. We could spare steam- 
boats and railroads almost as soon as spectacles. Imagine 
the stoppage of work in almost every department of life that 
would follow the suppression of oculists and opticians! 

Their services, on the contrary, are constantly more and 
more in demand. Many children are found in need of them; 
in Germany, seventeen per cent out of ten thousand school- 
children were found to have some trouble with their eyes. 
By the age of forty, at least half of the people in our com- 
munity require to begin with weak glasses of one sort or 
another, and how reluctantly they often begin! People who 
would ‘‘make no bones’’ of wearing ear-trumpets or crutches 
(because lameness and deafness cannot be hidden) will 
stoutly resist the coming to spectacles. Nothing amuses 
me more, in a quiet way, than to observe the reluctance, the 
coyness, the backwardness with which my friends defer their 
privilege, ‘‘ dreading, tho’ wishing, to be near it,’’ and long 
putting off their comfort before they come frankly to the lux- 
ury of glasses. People will put it off for two or three years, 
and suffer all the time. One of my friends is now going 
through the process. He has procured his glasses ; on oc- 
casions he brings them out in a very quiet way; he puts them 
on almost furtively, and how modestly and yet speedily they 
slip off again and into a specially-provided pocket! But 
they bring him back the clear sight of childhood ; he enjoys 
them, and really he cannot do without them for reading fine 
print ; and soon he will use them as unreluctantly as his 
telephone. 

How shall we select our glasses? Wehave two classes of 
advisers in this matter ; their names are somewhat similar, 
but their functions are widely different. We havethe oculist 
or ophthalmic surgeon, a trained specialist in all that con- 


cerns the eye and its conditions of health and of disease ; ang 
we have the optician, who may be more or less informed jn 
the science of the eye, but whose business is to sell glasses. 
Which of the two shall we consult? 

The optician, in his business of selling glasses, will often 
have picked up more than little knowledge of the ordinary 
requirements of eyes that need his help. Whether you neeq 
a ‘‘near-sighted”’ ora ‘‘far-sighted glass,’’ whether a strong 
or a weak pair of lenses,—this he can ordinarily tell. But if 
the case is anything out of the ordinary,—if it is a question 
of unequal vision in the two eyes, or of astigmatism, or of 
trouble with the optic nerve, or of any one of a score of com- 
plaints which though individually uncommon, yet constitute 
in the total no small part of the total percentage or chance 
of the ailments of the eye,—then the oculist, not the op- 
tician, is the one to pronounce upon the case. Here the op- 
tician is as likely to go wrong as right ; and a mistake made 
in such a case may, and sometimes does, result in serious 
injury. But who is to tell beforehand whether your own 
case, or your child’s is a perfectly simple one,—one for which 
you may take the chances on the optician’s advice; or 
whether it is a case which requires the trained exfertise of 
the oculist? No one can tell—except the oculist ; the op- 
tician certainly cannot tell. The practical rule consequent- 
ly, isa simple one. As soon as you feel that your sight is 
wrong in any way, consult a good oculist. He will tell you 
what is the matter with your eyes, and just what they need 
or do not need; and with his directions in hand you will 
then go to the optician with all the certainty that can be 
had of finding the best treatment that your eyes may re- 
quire. : 

I shall not attempt, after laying down this precept to de- 
scribe all the kinds of different eyes, and the kinds of glasses 
thatthey require. But for presbyopic or far-sighted persons, 
and for myopic or near-sighted, I will give the excellent 
summary that Dr. W. S. Dennett of New York has prepared 
for the guidance of opticians who are called upon to pre- 
scribe glasses without the guidance of an oculist. The rules 
are as follows: 

(1.) Make all persons see distant objects as well as possi- 
ble; near-sighted persons with the weakest, far-sighted per- 
sons with the strongest glasses. 

(2.) Allow near-sighted persons to use still weaker glasses, 
or none at all, for near vision. 

(3.) Allow far-sighted persons to use still stronger glasses 
for near vision, and no glasses at all for distance, if they de- 
sire it. 

And refer to the oculist [1] all who cannot see as well 
as they ought; [2] all who are very near-sighted ; [3] all 
who have become near-sighted recently ; and [4] all who are 
not satisfied with their glasses. 

These preliminary rules, if followed by all of us who may 
need them, are quite sufficient to keep us off from the dan- 
ger track in the matter of ‘‘the most perfect and delightful 
of our senses.”” And let me repeat that one should take 
prompt action in the care of his eyes. It is a common 10- 
tion that wearing glasses hastens the decline of the vision. 
Nothing could be more mistaken, except in the case of 
wrongly-chosen glasses. But take the commonest case of 
impaired vision,—that of long-sightedness, or rather, since 
there is more than one kind of this, of old-sightedness. 
This is not a disease ; it is due simply to lessening power im 
the muscles of accommodation ; and it naturally begins in 
childhood, though then it is not noticed, just as loss of power 
im the legs to run up hill comes on years later. To go with- 
out glasses at forty, if they are needed, is just as unwise 4s 
it would be to continue running up hill at sixty. In either 
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case the muscles require aid; and in either case, to refuse 
them aid is to injure them. 

Do not refuse that aid. The right glasses area help, a 
comfort, and a luxury from the first ; and they should be 
chosen and used from the moment their need is felt. 

I may add that I find it a good plan to keep two pairs of 
slightly different strength in use. The weaker, a pairof 
bowed spectacles, I usein my study at home, where I can com- 
mand the light, and where, too, there is noone that will think 
me older than I am because I am wearing my old-fashioned 
glasses. The stronger pair, on the other hand, are eye- 
glasses, which many people suppose [quite erroneously, but 
[am not going to complain of that] to indicate younger 
eyes than spectacles do. These I wear when I am away 
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from home; partly for the benefit of the people just men- 
tioned, and partly because, when I cannot choose my light, 
and perhaps find myself with a badly-printed newspaper to 
read, the slightly greater magnifying power is welcome. 

I have only to add, Do not forget the children in caring 
for the eyes, and especially in the matter of coming to 
glasses. Many a child suffers from some defect of vision 
which is not recognized for years, and which affects his play, 
his studies, his standing at school, and even his health, in a 
serious manner. We take it for granted too readily that the 
special senses of children are in perfect order ; this mistake 
is more frequently made in the case of deafness than in any 
other. In this matter parental vigilance is the one thing 
needful. 
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BY MARY TREAT. 


‘‘ Day-stars ! that ope your eyes with morn to twinkle, 
From rainbow galaxies of earth’s creation, 
And dew-drops on her holy altars sprinkle, 


As a libation ! 


Be bright mosaics ! that with storied beauty 
The floor of Nature’s temple tessellate, 
What numerous emblems of instructive duty 
Your forms create !’’ 


Within the memory of the present generation, only a few 
old sorts of chrysanthemums were to be found in country 
gardens where they grew in despite of neglect, and made the 
otherwise cheerless, late autumn garden gay with straggling 
stems of yellow, white, and various shades of red blossoms; 
but they attracted so little attention that they were passed by 
with a mere glance, and a smile at the ridiculously long name 
which the gardener invariably had to pronounce to his visit- 
ors. 

On looking back to those old gardens we can see the work 
the florist has wrought among these plants. With artistic 
skill he has made them fashion’s favorites. The eye is ar- 
rested and fascinated by the brilliant and gorgeous array of 
color, and not only color, but the beautiful symmetrical 
forms of the plants and flowers combine to make them gener- 
ally admired. 

There seems to be some conflicting testimony with regard 
to the origin of the Chinese chrysanthemums, but I will give 
the result of my researches as gleaned from various sources. 

The Chinese varieties were introduced into England about 
1760, and sometime in the present century they came from 
that country to this. But very little improvement was 
made upon them until within a quarter of a century, when 
the florists seemed to wake up to the fact that here was a 
class of plants that they could mould and fashion as their 
fancy dictated. 

The pompon varieties originated from a small chrysan- 
themum commonly called the Chusan daisy, botanically 
known as Chrysanthemum Indicum; it is supposed to have 
drifted from India to China, where the traveler and botanist, 
Mr. Robert Fortune, found it and took it to England, and 
from there it reached our country. From this little daisy, 
the beautiful and almost endless varieties of the small pom- 
pon or Indian chrysanthemums have originated. 

The Japanese varieties are of still later introduction, and 
like the others have come to us through England. The forms 
of these chrysanthemums are exceedingly beautiful, and 
some of them are of enormous size, with a distinctive char- 


acter of their own, not to be mistaken for the Chinese or the 
pompons. The Japanese chrysanthemums have a charming 
tassel-like appearance, a mass of threads in almost every 
shade of color. The names of all these new and wonderful 
varieties are too many to mention. 

A number of seedlings of the Chinese and Japanese chrys- 
authemums are of American origin and have been chris- 
tened after our noted men and women, for instance: 

‘‘President Arthur, outer rays intense crimson, bright 
golden yellow ring around disc.” 

‘*Peter Henderson, pure lemon yellow, flowers very 
large.’’ 

‘*Mrs. C. L. Allen, deep rose, with pure white ring around 
yellow disc.’’ 

The Chinese, Indian, and Japanese chrysanthemums are 
quite unlike in form, and the query arises, did they all orig- 
inate from one parent stock, or, were they from the first, dis- 
tinct species which each country has developed and stamped 
its national seal upon, not to be wholly obliterated by the 
ingenuity of man. 

Since the origin of species has been so much discussed, we 
scarcely know where we stand, or whether anything is per- 
manent, as many of the leading scientists now maintain 
that the tendency to variation is continuous, and that in 
time new species are the result. If this doctrine is adhered 
to, there must be a complete revolution in our ideas of the 
creation of species. 

Chrysanthemum roseum is another species now being cul- 
tivated for ornament and also for the well-known Persian in- 
sect powder. It is a native of Persia and northern Asia. 
Seeds of this plant have been widely distributed from the 
department at Washington, through the agency of Professor 
C. V. Riley, who is sanguine of its great efficiency in the 
destruction of noxious insects. A group of these plants 
makes a magnificent show, and although not as popular as 
the others, the day may not be far distant when the artistic 
hand of the florist may make them rivals of their more bril- 
liant relatives. 
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The annual summer chrysanthemums are also coming in- 
to favor. One of the best is C. carinatum from Barbary ; it 
is about a foot in height and very much branched, forming a 
compact mass of bloom. Many varieties which excel the 
parent in showy flowers have been obtained from this 
species. 

Another annual species, C. coronarium, comes to us also 
from north Africa. It is tall and stately, from two to three 
feet in height, and remains in bloom a long time, making 
excellent border and balcony plants. 

In reviewing this class of flowers we must not overlook 
Chrysanthemum leucanthemum, of Linnzeus, the ox-eye daisy 
of our fields, an emigrant from Europe, but wholly natural- 
ized, to the no small annoyance of the farmer, for like many 
other naturalized plants, when it once gets a foothold it is 
hard to eradicate. But what can be more lovely than an old 
neglected field of these daisies, which would otherwise be a 
barren waste ! 

A few years ago the esthetic eye looked upon these daisies 
and pronounced them beautiful and charming, and forthwith 
the poor neglected things were admitted tothe halls of fash- 
ion, and for a time eclipsed all rivals. They are now some- 
what on the wane, but never more to be the despised weed 
of former days. 

Possibly these daisies could be made double like the other 
chrysanthemums, but would they be any more beautiful than 
now, with their broad golden discs surrounded by the pure, 
white rays which constitute their chief charm ? 

‘*For who but He who arched the skies, 

And pours the day-spring’s living flood, 
Wondrous alike in all He tries, 

Could rear the daisy’s curious bud ; 
Mould its green cup, its wiry stem, 

Its fringed border nicely spin, 
And cut the gold-embossed gem, 

That, set in silver, gleams within ; 
And fling it, beautiful and free, 

O’er hiil and dale and desert sod, 
That man, where’er he walks, may see, 

In every step, the stamp of God ?’’ 

Like the other species they are inclined to vary. Not 
long since I passed through an old field almost entirely 
overrun by them, where I found a small patch with purplish 
pink rays. Whether this variation can be made permanent 
is left for the experimental florist to determine. 

But the three first named chrysanthemums, Chinese, In- 
dian, and Japanese, are the ones just now in greatest favor. 
New varieties of these are made by sowing seeds of the finest 
plants. Ifthe cultivator succeeds in getting two or three 
new and desirable kinds in a thousand, he considers him- 
self well-paid. As soon as one is established it can be rap- 
idly multiplied by cuttings and suckers and divisions of 
roots. The cuttings do best, taken from the base of the 
plant, but they will grow if taken from any part, if the shoots 
are young and tender. 

Occasionally these chrysanthemums sprout, new ones ap- 
pearing quite unlike the parent, without any special work 
on the part of the cultivator, and if these are considered 
worthy they are also increased by cuttings. 

Cuttings are most readily started in moist sand. One 
eye should be covered with the sand, and three or four left 
above. As soon as they are rooted they should be planted 
in rich soil, and if intended for the window, it is better to set 
them in pots at once, in soil well enriched, where they can 
be trained in any shape to suit the fancy of the grower. 

Florists recommend setting the cuttings in very small 
pots and shifting from time to time to larger ones, as the 


plants increase in size; but for the amateur who is growing 
them for simple home decoration, this changing seems scarce- 
ly necessary. I have seen as fine specimens raised at home, 
without the shifting process as I have ever seen among the 
florist’s plants. 

The various beautiful forms of these chrysanthemums are 
made by pinching off the ends of the shoots or branches, 
No class of plants—perhaps with the exception of balsams— 
is so willing to be under the control of the grower. They 
can be made into miniature trees, or into dense rounded 
masses of foliage and flowers, to the very base of the pots, 
or into any other intermediate shape that pleases the taste 
of the designer. But the pinching back must cease by the 
first of August in order to have flowers in October; and from 
this time on, until Christmas, there need be no lack in a 
wealth of bloom. 

This class of plants comes out of Nature’s laboratory 
painted in the most exquisite colors. By some unexplained 
process every hue unfolds to our admiring gaze. 

‘* But wherefore, wherefore were they made, 
All dyed with rainbow light, 

All fashioned with supremest grace, 
Upspringing day and night ? 


Our outward life requires them not, 
Then wherefore had they birth ? 
To minister delight to man; 
To beautify the earth ; 


To comfort man, to whisper hope, 
When’er his faith is dim ; 

For whoso careth for the flowers 
Will much more care for Him !"’ 

The finest exhibition of chrysanthemums ever made in 
this country was held in Philadelphia at Horticultural Hall 
last year. There were said to be nearly five hundred varie- 
ties, all originating from the three first named kinds men 
tioned in this article. 

Some twenty-five hundred different plants were arrange‘ 
so as to bring out the splendid array of color, massed 
and graduated all the way from the deepest crimson to the 
purest white. And not only the kaleidoscope massing, but 
the wondrous groups of separate plants, with their charm- 
ing forms and varied hues were the delight of all visitors. 

Many plants grown by amateurs were no mean rivals of 
the florist’s production. Some seven hundred dollars were 
awarded in premiums, to the amateur as well as to the 
florist. 

Preparations are being made on an extensive scale for an- 
other exhibition at Philadelphia this autumn, which it is 
thought will eclipse that of last year. 

The man who prides himself on being “‘ practical,’’ and 
boasts of indulging only in the purely useful things pertain- 
ing to this world, may question the utility of an institution 
like this, and cannot recognize that which cultivates a love 
for the beautiful and enlarges our entire nature. 

The late Rev. Dr. Chapin, in an adddress some years ago 
on an exhibition of flowers, delivered at Horticultural Hall 
in New York, made the following remarks touching on 
this point: ‘‘Let me say in closing, that I would urge 
the cultivation, and the public exhibition of flowers es- 
pecially, because they are not entirely what is called, 
‘practically useful’; there is in them an influence and a 
charm like that which pertains to the splendors of sunset, 
the autumnal tints, and the shadows that sail over the 
everlasting hills. F ; 

Let us be thankful for the possession of these flowers, 
whose fragrance sweetens the laborer’s toil, and whose glory 
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lines the traveler's way, thankful for this unmeasured, in- 
definable beauty that saturates the universe ; and that flows 
among the stern realities of our lot in life.’’ 

The poets in all ages have recognized the benign influence 
of flowers, but none have sung more sweetly of their uses 
than Horace Smith. 

“Your voiceless lips, O flowers ! are living preachers, 
Each cup a pulpit, and each leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 
From loneliest nook ! 


Floral apostles ! that, in dewy splendor, 
‘Weep without woe, and blush without a crime,’ 
O, may I deeply learn, and ne’er surrender, 
Your lore sublime ! 
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Not useless are ye, flowers ! though made for pleasure, 
Blooming o’er field and wave by day and night ; 
From every source your sanction bids me treasure 
Harmless delight. 


Posthumous glories ! angel-like collection ! 
Upraised from seed or bulb interred in earth, 
Ye are to me a type of resurrection 
And second birth. 


Were I, O God! in churchless lands remaining, 
Far from all voice of teachers or divines, 
My soul would find, in flowers of thy ordaining, 
Priests, sermons, shrines !’’ 


SHOATE. 


BY DR. 


Rufus Choate,* like Sydney Smith or Charles Lamb, holds 
aplace in history by reason of his unique character. All 
hearts are open to him, not because of his genius, learning, 
or eloquence, but because of his distinct and delightful per- 
sonality. His splendid speeches on the tariff, on the Oregon 
question, on the annexation of Texas, and his more famous 
eulogies on Harrison and Webster are properly entombed 
in the alcoves of libraries among other noted remains; but 
the man himself still lives in the charming anecdotes and 
traditions of success which gather about his name. 

The lawyer, the orator, the statesman are lost in the man. 
His rare abilities command respect, his wide and varied 
learning excite admiration ; but his deep and quick sym- 
pathy, his genial spirit, his playful humor, his keen wit, 
his modesty, his manliness, and above all his bright and 
original way quite win our affection. ‘‘ Webster,’’ it has 
been said, ‘‘was like other folks, only there was more of 
him; but as to Choate, was there ever another like him?”’ 

What lawyer ever excelled him in the art of presenting a 
case? Who ever conceived with truer intuition the leading 
points of a case, or marshaled arguments about them with 
greater power or skill. He assailed the citadel of the mind 
on every side and with consummate tact. 

Conscience, reason, imagination, passion, in turn felt the 
force of his appeal. His fertility in argument was surpris- 
ing, and his intensity burned through every barrier. What 
orator ever so successfully brought his intellectual power 
and wealth of learning to the tip of his tongue, clothing in 
“winged words’’ the deadliest points of logic? What plead- 
erever bore down upon a jury with greater fullness, per- 
sistency or vehemence? How firmly he planted his convic- 
tion in the most unwilling mind. How deftly he trans- 
fixed an objection with a radiant shaft. His polished speech, 
like the famous sword, Balisarda in the hand of Ariosto’s 
hero, possessed a celestial temper quite irresistible. 

In his diary for 1844, Mr. Choate records his idea of a 
good speech.. These are its charactistics: ‘‘ Truth for the 
staple, good taste for the form, persuasion to act for the 
end." Like a true lawyer he had his eye on the verdict, 


*Rufus Choate was born in Essex, Mass., Oct. 1, 1799. He graduated at 
Dartmouth, studied law at Cambridge, and practiced at Danvers, Salem, and 
Boston. In 1832 he was elected to Congress, and in 1841 became Mr. Web- 
Ster’s successor in the Senate. After Webster’s death Mr. Choate was the ac- 
knowledged leader of the Massachusetts bar. He embarked for Europe in 
1859 on account of failing health, but was unable to proceed farther than 
Halifax, where he died on the 13th of July. 
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whether in court, on the stump, or in the Senate. It was 
the polar star by which he directed his course and brought 
all things into line. 

His one aim was ever to subdue the will. His magnetic 
nature enabled him to sense the situation quickly and ac- 
curately. By a singular intuition he seemed to understand 
the temper and attitude of each will before him, and knew 
at once where and how his power should be applied. ‘‘ That 
red-headed juryman on the back seat,’’ he once remarked to 
a colleague, ‘‘ does not seem to understand the case yet, and 
I must feel him and put some points in a new light.’’ And 
so, whether allaying a prejudice, addressing the under- 
standing, fascinating the imagination, or stirring the emo- 
tions, he was steadily pursuing his sole purpose, that of 
subduing the will. 

It is said that his greatest power was exhibited in some 
of these close contests, when he sought to win over, drive 
away, burn out, undermine, or beat down a deep rooted prej- 
udice in the mind of some stolid and stubborn man. 

Another record in the diary of the same year is worth 
more than a passing notice. ‘‘If I live,’’ he writes, ‘‘all 
blockheads which are shaken at certain mental peculiarities 
shall know and feel a reasoner, a lawyer, and a man of busi- 
ness.’’ That record shows how truly the man knew him- 
self and how deeply he believed in himself. Such self- 
knowledge and faith must be present with every man of 
power if he is to put forth his strength and bring things to 
pass. These may exist, however, with true humility, and 
have nothing in common with that light and airy vanity 
which makes one ridiculous. The sarcasm of the entry has 
a fine edge to it. By substituting whch for who, the jealous 
dummies of the profession are reduced to the level of ‘‘ani- 
mals and inanimate things.’’ It is acase of violent syn- 
tax, execution by grammar, so to speak. The truth is, there 
is no hatred more bitter than that which ambitious stupid- 
ity feels toward genius. It can neither understand nor ap- 
preciate it, and pursues it with a blind and brutal hatred. 

Mr. Choate was exceptional in his ability to realize the 
exact conditions of a case. He individualized everything. 
Although he had a sharp eye for details, sometimes magni- 
fying a mere trifle until it filled the entire horizon of a 
juror’s thought ; although he had a fine mind for abstract 
principles, grasping his point firmly and holding it, yet he 
had a wonderful imagination for situations. He entered 
fully into his cases and carried others in with him. In fact, 
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he was in this respect a ‘‘brain relation’’ of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. His singular power of unfolding the feelings 
of guilt in all of its phases, of interpreting motives, and ex- 
plaining actions, remind us strongly of the revelations of 
‘The Scarlet Letter.’’ And this power enabled him to ac- 
commodate himself to the prejudice of others, becoming all 
things to all men that he might win them ; as when plead- 
ing once the case of a Catholic priest, he captured a Congrte- 
gationalist deacon by a happy reference to the ‘‘ monthly 
concert for prayer.”’ 

By his force of imagination and sympathy he realized 
everything to his own mind. Situations, suppositions, 
ideas, possibilities, were drawn into his imagination and 
vitalized into realities. His mind showed, what John Fos- 
ter has termed a characteristic of true genius, the ability to 
light its own fire. It kindled all it touched. 

Closely connected with this splendid imagination which 
enabled him to understand and interpret the hidden nature 
of things, and to find and touch the secret fountains of 
thought and feeling, was a rich and abundant fancy. His 
mind, like that of Homer, Spenser, and Milton, delighted in 
images and analogies. He could present his thoughts as 
bald and bare as bleaching bones, but he preferred to clothe 
the anatomy. 

His scholarship was broad and fine, his legal learning 
very great, and he was listened to with interest even on ab- 
stract points; but his special merit was his power to animate 
a fact and clothe it in bright and striking imagery. 

It was rare when even the dreariest case was not bright- 
ened up by some of Choate’s flowers of fancy. Once in a 
cheap case when he wished to tell the jury that the circum- 
stance that the defendant’s assignee in insolvency paid but 
a small dividend, was no evidence of fraud on the defend- 
ant’s part, he contrived to liken the property melting away 
under the assignee’s management to the scattering of a 
magnificent mirage under the noonday heat; and rising 
higher in his mood as he saw the twelve pair of eyes before 
him stretching wide, he swept in glory through the climax 
of his imagery by this surprising comparison of the mer- 
chant’s bankruptcy : ‘‘So have I heard that the vast posses- 
sions of Alexander crumbled away in dying dynasties in 
the unequal hands of his weak heirs.”’ 

In an address on Mexico, at Faneuil Hall he conjured up 
a pathetic scene of ‘‘ the dark eyed girls of Mexico wailing 
to the light guitar—ah ! woe is me, Alhama, for a thousand 
years.’’ His description of New York as ‘‘a city which 
with one hand grasps the golden harvests of the West, and 
with the other, like Venice, espouses the everlasting sea,”’ 
is familiar and characteristic. 

Perhaps no specimen of Choate’s imagery is more gener- 
ally admired than that in connection with the wonderful 
change wrought in the personal appearance of Marie An- 
toinette. He referred to the fact that the queen, failing in 
an attempt to escape, entered her prison a charm‘ng woman 
and came forth the next morning faded and white. ‘‘The 
beauty of Austria,’’ he said, ‘‘fell from her brow, like a veil, 
in a single night.”’ 

Choate was peculiar in his eloquence as in everything 
else. He was not an orator born, but an orator made. His 
was not the natural eloquence of Gough, Patrick Henry, or 
Mirabeau, but the polished speech of Cicero and Burke. 
He did not often sway great assemblies at will like Chatham 
or Clay, but always held his audiences entranced with the 
charms of delicious speech. 

He understood well the force of right words and arranged 
them with a general's skill, and with a poet’s art. He was 
by no means devoid of passion ; his sensibilities were deli- 


cate and lively, and there were internal fires within him 
which sometimes flamed out like Vesuvius, but for all that 
the intellectual elements decidedly preponderate in his aq. 
dresses. His art was never wholly lost in feeling. The 
man of information, taste, and culture, was always appar. 
ent in the orator. Like Macaulay and Johnson, he lived in 
a world of books ; and his eloquence was a finished work 
rather than a natural growth. 

He moved almost wholly in a realm of ideas, and his bat. 
tles were fought with words. No man was ever more com- 
pletely lost without his books. He soon wearied of natural 
scenery and longed for his dear companions of the shelves, 
He once said playfully that if he were to go to Newport for 
pleasure without his books, he should hang himself before 
evening. 

Perhaps the most signal instance of Choate’s triumph as 
an orator, was his speech in Faneuil Hall in defense of his 
friend, Mr. Webster, after the so-called apostasy of the 7th 
of March, 1850. The conditions of a great speech were 
present, the issues were living ones, national and vital in- 
terests were involved. Every man in theassembly had pro- 
found convictions and deep feelings upon the questions 
under discussion. The life-long friend of the orator had 
been most bitterly assailed. Convictions of duty, patriot- 
ism, friendship, and even opposition united to arouse the 
speaker to stand for the defense to the utmost of his ability. 
And he spoke bravely, persuasively, eloquently that day. 
An eminent critic who heard him on that occasion declared 
that he listened to him first with dislike, then with indif- 
ference, but soon with delight, till presently the orator got 
full possession of him and for the moment swept him where 
he would. Such was the common experience, and the as- 
sembly was carried for the time with the orator. Julius 
Ceesar once confessed himself subdued by Cicero’s eloquence, 
and absolved a criminal contrary to his purpose. This ef- 
fect produced on so cool a head, Hume regards as evidence 
of great power. By the same standard Choate’s Faneuil 
Hall speech was a great triumph of eloquence. 

Choate was famous for long sentences, and some of them 
are exhibited in these days as curiosities of style. It is a 
question, however, whether such curiosities ought not to be 
encouraged, at least until they become somewhat more fash- 
ionable. The true philosophy of style, we are told, is econ- 
omy of attention. But it is possible to be too economical 
in this matter. The short sentence, while a great conveni- 
ence in the newspaper, does not yield the best results in 
all kinds of composition. It does not compel sustained at- 
tention and is not favorable to the rhythm of language. 
Scraps may be brilliant but never can be eloquent. Hence 
the orator must be indulged in this respect. Ideas may be 
striking when presented with a chasm between them, but 
are not most effective in this form. The studied artificiality 
of Tacitus and Emerson becomes wearisome, until one longs 
for a good old-fashioned sentence with proper architectural 
proportions. ‘‘ Read that,’’ said Coleridge pointing to a page 
of classic and architectural English, ‘‘ you can not alter one 
conjunction without spoiling the sense. In your modern 
books, for the most part, the sentences ia a page have tlie 
same connection with each other that marbles have in 4 
bag; they touch without adhering.”’ 

It was said that nothing but Horne Tooke and a long sen- 
tence were an overmatch for Junius. However that may 
have been, certainly Choate and a long sentence were 4 
match for many an adversary. That a long sentence need 
not be weak or obscure, one may readily see by reading some 
of Choate’s addresses, or those of Lord Brougham. The 
opening sentence of the latter’s defense of Queen Caroline, 
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extends through twenty-seven lines, yet is clear, strong, 
and eloquent. Some of Mr. Gladstone’s sentences are as 


jong as those of Mr. Choate and by no means soclear. In 
threading them one seems like Israel in the wilderness ; 
put when the Great Commoner delivers them, his manner 
and emphasis make them all ablaze with meaning and 


Choate’s command of words was marvelous. Some thought 
him a victim in this respect and charge him with “ driving 
asubstantive and six.’’ He certainly did delight in ad- 
jectives, sometimes pouring out five or six of them ina 
breath, either because he could not pause to choose, or be- 
cause he wished to define and bound his idea all around. 
For instance, he once defined the Greek mind as ‘‘subtle, 
mysterious, plastic, apprehensive, comprehensive, available, 
—no wonder a contemporary wished to deny him any more 
dictionaries. The well-known caricature of the contest 
over the value of his client’s harness, is essentially true. 
“To be sure, gentlemen of the jury, this was not a harness 
distinguishable by the meretricious gloss and glitter calcu- 
lated to catch the eye of the vulgar crowd ; but I will put it 
to you as citizens and men whether it wasn’t a safe, sound, 
substantial, second-hand harness.”’ 

At times one does feel like offering a reward for Choate’s 
substantive. And then his wonderful diction was drawn 
from all sources: from the Bible, from the classics, from the 
newspaper, from the street, from familiar books, from rare 
books. Simple words, learned words,thundering words, com- 
mon words, all mixed together like some ‘‘ bizarre mosaic.”’ 
As one put it, he could present his ideas in coronation robes 
or in kitchen garments. 

Choate, like Lincoln, concealed under a very sad face a 
most delightful vein of humor. It threw a serio-comic cast 
over some of his work and sometimes appeared in his most 
serious efforts like ‘‘a vein of yellow gold in the black mar- 
ble of Egypt.’’ He was always happy in his use of playful 
irony, and understood how to surprise, refresh, and please 
the mind by an electrical discharge of mirth. At times his 
humor would play all along the line of his argument like 
heat lightning. But this power he made subservient to his 
serious purpose. His points were all the more telling for 
the playful manner in which they were presented. Once in 
aspeech on the tariff, illustrating the idea that irregularity 
is not ruin, he thus describes a New England summer: 
“Cold to day; hot to-morrow. Now so dry as to kill all 
the beans in New Hampshire; then floods carrying off the 
bridges of the Penobscot and the Connecticut; snow in 
Portsmouth, in July; and the next day a man and a yoke of 
oxen killed by lightning in Rhode Island. You would 
think the world was twenty times coming toanend. But 
still we go along. The early and the latter rains fall and 
the sixty days of hot corn weather are measured out to us.”’ 

He once found it necessary in a case to break down the 
testimony of a certain witness. After compelling him by a 
searching cross-examination to admit his general bad char- 
acter, he thus addressed the jury: ‘‘Do you suppose, gen- 
tlemen, that in this vast violation of all the sentiments and 
virtues that bind men together in civil society, veracity 
alone would survive in the chaos of such a character—‘ the 
last rose of summer’ on such a soil ?”’ 

“Take my dying advice,’’ he once playfully said to a young 
lawyer, ‘‘never cross-examine a woman. It is of no use. 
They can neither combine nor shade nor qualify. They go 
for the whole thing, and the moment you begin to cross- 
examine one of them, instead of being bitten by a single 
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rattlesnake, you are bitten by a whole barrel full.’’ 

A great many of the bright and witty sayings of Choate, 
like those of Sydney Smith, have become current. Who 
has not known the man whom he so aptly describes as ‘‘a 
bull-dog with confused ideas.’’ What can be better in its 
way than his familiar description of John Quincy Adams 
as a debater: ‘‘ He had an instinct for the jugular and carot- 
id artery as unerring as that of any carnivorous animal.”’ 
‘“When I had been two days on the Rhine,’’ he remarked 
to a friend, ‘‘I knew the river perfectly; could not have 
known it better if I had been drowned in it.’’ 

‘Who are you?’’ he once asked of a witness he was ex- 
amining, a new-light preacher. ‘‘A candle of the Lord,”’ 
was the reply. ‘‘A what?’’ interposed the judge, ‘‘ A dipped 
candle of the Lord, your Honor,’’ responded Choate. 

Sheridan treasured up his best things for special occasions, 
but Choate like the sun shone as brightly on common days 
as on great occasions. His important pleas and addresses, 
however, were prepared with the utmost care. He was even 
fastidious at times over the choice and arrangement of his 
words, hanging over an expression until it gave forth the 
right ring and not without good reason, for perfection lies 
in trifles. 

In one of the note-books of Plato, after his decease, it 
was found that the first sentence of the ‘‘Republic’’ had been 
written several times over with different arrangements so as 
to select the best ; and yet the sentence translated is simply, 
‘‘T went down yesterday to the Piraeus with Glaucon the 
son of Ariston.’’ When it was once suggested to Mr. Ten- 
nyson that.certain lines had doubtless been written on the 
inspiration of the moment, he replied that he had ‘‘toiled 
terribly’ atthose lines. The best extemporaneous speeches 
are those which like the colored brother’s are studied up 
two weeks before. 

The warmest friendship existed between Webster and 
Choate, and the latter frequently made himself a vicarious 
sacrifice for the faults of the former. It was only in a law- 
suit that Choate seemed to rely upon his own judgment ; 
politically he followed Webster implicitly, and that to his 
own embarrassment and disadvantage. When Henry Clay 
impaled him in the Senate, it was because Choate’s confi- 
dential relations and loyalty to his chief, led him to make 
an unwise disclosure. 

Choate kept up his scholarly taste and habits throughout 
a busy and public life. Like Macaulay and Gladstone he 
was a devoted student of the classics, especially the Greek ‘“ 
writers. When wearied with professional toil he sought re- 
freshment in the pages of Thucydides, Plato, Homer, and 
other wise and large-hearted Greeks. He never passed a 
day without translating at least a few lines from a favorite 
author, and to this habit he ascribes his rare mastery of his 
own tongue. The fine edge of his intellect was sharpened 
by constant attrition with the great minds of the past, and 
the secret sources of feeling kept fresh by their poetic and 
enlarging influences. His very reveries were of the Athens 
of Pericles. In fact, he was a belated Greek, who by some 
chance had dropped into the wrong century and upon the 
wrong hemisphere. He at one time meditated writing a 
history of Greece, and had collected material for that pur- 
pose, but a strange distrust of himself like that which em- 
barrassed him in political life, kept him back from the en- 
terprise ; yet with all the demands of professional and pub- 
lic duties, he led the intellectual life and kept his soul fresh 
and beautiful by communing with the master spirits of 
time. 
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BY CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER. 


A few years ago, perhaps a decade, Dr. C. Y. Sketchley, 
an English gentleman, invested some capital in an ostrich 
farm in South Africa ; it was evidently a profitable business, 
and the trade was practically in the hands of a few monopo- 
lists, who had about four million dollars invested in Cape 
Colony alone, and as much more in Orange Free State, The 
Transvaal, and Natal, from all of which places it was esti- 
mated that seven million dollars in feathers were sent out 
yearly, that found their way all over the civilized globe; 
one-half coming to this country, on which we paid a duty of 
twenty-five to fifty per cent on raw and dressed feathers. 

Zulu raids and troubles with other nations seriously inter- 
fered with the new project, and finally Dr. Sketchley decided 
to inspect other countries, believing that there was no rea- 
son why the ostrich could not be successfully reared out of 
its native land. 

After much investigation, southern California was selected 
as the place for a trial of the experiment; its peculiar cli- 
mate—a temperate one—with semi-tropical floral features, 
and possessing a corresponding latitude, or very nearto that, 
where the business had been so successfully carried on, be- 
ing all in its favor. 

Dr. Sketchley immediately organized a stock company 
among San Francisco capitalists, and the Southern Cali- 
fornia Ostrich Farm Company with a paid up capital of 
thirty thousand dollars, became a fixed fact. 

The site decided upon was a ranch in a flat sandy country 
near the town of Anaheim, about thirty miles from Los 
Angeles,-and on the line of the Southern Pacific railroad, 
not over six miles from the Pacific. 

Dr. Sketchley went to Africa personally ‘to secure his 
stock. Having had a long experience with the birds, he 
determined to trust no one, and it might be said here that 
one of the prime requisites in the business is to know how 
to buy, or to select good breeding birds, and good stock. 

It is evident that African dealers, while they had little 
faith in the American venture, would not encourage any 
movement that would be likely to interfere with their con- 
trol of the business, and to this end they formulated rules 
and laws tending to discourage any outside movement. In 
brief, these were to raise the price of birds intended for ex- 
port to fifteen hundred dollars apiece, and to keep up the 
price at all events. In November, 1884, the government im- 
posed a duty of five hundred dollars on every bird of any 
age taken from the country, thus legalizing an export duty; 
and one hundred twenty-five dollars on each egg. This 
would bring the price of two breeding birds at four thou- 
sand dollars, or over that, delivered in this country. 

These obstacles did not deter the Doctor nor prevent the 
inception of the movement ; and twenty-two fine breeding 
birds were purchased, and safely shipped and delivered at 
Anaheim. The labor and care required in transporting such 
clumsy, ungainly creatures such a distance, can hardly be 
imagined; and on a subsequent voyage nearly all were lost. 
The ostriches were housed on their farm, and immediately 
became one of the sights, and every tourist to southern Cali- 
fornia made the pilgrimage to Anaheim and the ostrich farm 
and was well repaid for the trip. 

From Pasadena, one of the garden spots of the San Gabriel 
valley, lying at its head almost under the Sierra Madres, the 


distance to the Anaheim farm is about thirty-five miles, or 
a round trip of seventy. I took this with a party on horse- 
back about Christmas time. We started early one morning 
from the mountains, when the rosy glow, so often seen here, 
was intruding upon the dark blue of the cafions. The mesa 
was a carpet of wild flowers of infinite variety; their odor, 
borne on the morning breeze, the incense of nature. It was 
a typical southern California mid-winter day. The tops of 
the peaks were white with snow, assuming wondrous tints 
in the light of the sun. Winter was here, but just out of 
reach, and the valley with its flowers, its fields of green 
growing barley, its great rivers of fiery yellow poppies 
opening with the day, the odor of orange blossoms, and the 
song of birds, all offered a strange and incredible contrast. 
Winter and summer were indeed face to face, but held apart 
by some subtle barrier of nature’s ordaining, so that neither 
encroached upon the other. 

The road wound down the San Gabriel valley, by the old 
mission of that name, where the Fathers labored years 
ago, and acquired great estates, across the Santa Afia river, 
through collections of Mexican towns, where black-eyed, 
broad-sombreroed natives, half-Mexican and half-Indian, 
stood twirling and smoking their cigarettes as if all the 
world was at a stand-still with them, as, indeed, it was. 

As we pushed on, now in orange groves, now skirting the 
olive, anon putting our horses through fields of flowers knee 
deep, we were ever witnessing the grand panorama of the 
mountains ; we were riding parallel to them, about six miles 
away. New and wonderful features appeared at every move; 
great cafions, gulfs of green leading up into the realm of 
snow, were marshaled into line; now the range became 
broken, the lofty. peaks of old Baldy and San Jacinto reach- 
ing up to an altitude of two miles above the sea, appeared 
in strong relief, their white glistening peaks standing out 
against the Arizona sky, for the deserts of that territory 
were not far beyond. 

While viewing San Bernardino some one called attention 
to old Baldy. It might have been a volcano, as from the 
summit of its white cap rose a smoke-like cloud into the air 
sixty or one hundred feet. But it was not smoke, rathera 
gigantic wraith; in fact, it was the snow caught by the gale 
at this lofty elevation, and in wierd and fantastic shape 
borne upward, to be whirled away and lost in the summer- 
land of the slopes below. Near the Santa Afia the road 
carried us through the Puente Hills, the protecting barriers 
on the south of the San Gabriel, and through many a quaint 
door yard where English was Greek. The Mexicans or half- 
breeds live, in many cases, in the old adobe huts of their 
ancestors, and I noticed in several instances that they still 
used the quaint stone implements that are now looked 
upon as treasures by the archeologist. 

Through the hills the country stretches away gradually 
to the sea, and is dotted here and there with ranches of 
various kinds, the tall eucalyptus trees marking them fora 
long distance; their feathery tops presenting a most graceful 
appearance. 

The little town of Fulton Wells, famous for its medicinal 
springs, was reached by four o’clock, and there we remained 
over night, starting for the ostrich farm, six miles away, at 
an early hour ; our horses must have gained inspiration from 
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the ocean, at times the dull roar of the breakers being heard, 
for they carried us through at a hand-gallop, and before long 
we were in sight of the red flag that floated over the ranch 
or farm, as it is curiously called in this country, where 
every farm is a ranch, and every chicken coop or stable yard 
acorral. The red flag has been the source of a vast amount 
of joking, and not a few innocent Americans have been led 


to believe that as the ostrich, like the bull, dislikes red, the | 


flag is kept flying to prevent the ostriches from straying 
away; their intense hatred of the color causing them to 
linger near in constant hope of making an attack. 

The Anaheim farm presented a most attractive appearance, 
being extremely neat, and lying on flat land, the buildings, 
sheds, and houses, being kept up well, so that it seemed 
almost like a park. It comprised about two hundred acres; 
allthe ground being given up to the birds, and half of it 
being sown with alfalfa (lucern), green food being an abso- 
lute necessity. The grounds not planted are divided off by 
fences into commodious yards for the convenience of the vari- 
ous classes of birds; thus in one large pen were confined nine 
orten fine young birds, just ten years old, the first ever 
hatched in America; they were infants, mere chicks, but 
could pick the feathers and bright objects from a lady’s 
bonnet with the greatest ease. 

In another section, separated from the latter by a high 
board fence, was a number of pens of various sizes, given 
over to the adult birds and breeders; to show how little 
space is really required for these giants, the acreage given 
was said to be quite enough to support two thousand birds. 

The ranch, or farm, was in charge of several young 
Englishmen, college-bred men I should judge, who court- 
eously showed visitors about, and from them much inter- 
esting information was obtained. 

The birds were particularly tame, coming up to the rail, 
and gently nibbling the rings upon the ladies’ hands, and 
showing a great interest in buttons or any bright object. I 
remember once while standing by the ostriches in the garden, 
in Central Park, New York, suddenly hearing a feminine 
scream, and the next second, a huge ostrich proudly swung 
its head aloft, bearing the gaudy bonnet of a lady visitor. 
Attached to it was a green vail, and this the great bird suc- 
ceeded in swallowing before it could be rescued. I attended 
its autopsy a day or so later—thearsenical poisoning proving 
fatal. 

In the first pen near the entrance were half a dozen half- 
grown birds which raised their plumed wings as we ap- 
proached, and moved away with a laughable running gait 
as if the body was imperfectly balanced on the legs, and in- 
clined to go first one way and then the other. Adjoining 
was a fine male, a most pugnacious brute, as dangerous to 
approach as a bull. He was a magnificent creature, nearly 
eight feet high; his huge muscular thighs bare, and work- 
ing under the play of the muscles, his plumage black as jet 
except the wings and tail plumes which were white. The 
bird had not been plucked, and presented a fine appearance, 
catrying about a valuable lot of plumes, and probably 
weighing two hundred pounds. A female bird stood be- 
yond a six foot partition, and a comparison was rendered 
quite easy. The male and female both had the head, neck, 
and legs devoid of feathers, or in some cases merely covered 
with a little down. The body color of the male was black, 
as stated, while that of the female was brown, or a brownish- 
gray, this being the only noticeable difference. 

The young birds differ considerably in color until the third 
year when they assume the tints of the adults. At two 
months of age the birds resemble the mother, but the chicks 
a week or so old are covered bya soft fluffy down, orna- 
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mented with longitudinal black stripes, in all very attract- 
ive and interesting little creatures. 

To enable us to see the male ostrich exhibit his rage, the 
attendant approached the fence as if to leap over, but the 
bird rushed boldly forward, and with its large, black, ex- 
pressionless eyes, seemed examining his head for a vital 
spot to crush it in. A second later the huge bird swayed 
back heavily like a drunken person, pitched forward, and 
gradually settled back until it was upon its knees literally, 
only the reverse of what we see in human beings. Having 
assumed this recumbent position the bird began to move its 
head and neck from side to side in an irregular figure of 
eight, with a backward motion, each time striking the back 
of its head powerfully against its back, a most remarkable 
performance. This it kept up until the annoyance, in the 
shape of the keeper, removed himself. It seemed that the 
bird, completely exasperated at not being able to reach its 
tormentor, took this way to vent its spleen. 

In entering the yard, where this male or others were con- 
fined, the greatest care was necessary, as a single blow from 
one of the powerful legs is quite sufficient to kill a man. 
In Africa where as many as thirty thousand birds are kept 
in confinement, such accidents are quite common, and even 
horses have been killed by them. The blow is delivered as 
a frontward, downward scraping kick, and the foot being 
armed with two toes, the third and the fourth respectively, 
which are provided with extremely powerful claws. The 
male immediately rushes at any intruder, especially in the 
breeding season, and endeavors to walk over him, and to 
strike him down. 

At this farm a long pole was held by the man in the po- 
sition of ‘‘ charge bayonets’’, at the end of which there was 
acrotch. As the bird charged, this was pushed against its 
neck, in this way keeping it off. Asin every business the 
men become reckless, and often in the plucking time, when 
it becomes necessary to catch a large bird, the keepers will 
rush at it, and then will ensue a rough and tumble fight for 
the mastery; the men clinging to the powerful legs as their 
only salvation, and endeavoring to hold the bird while it is 
plucked. 

The fuil-grown birds are plucked every seven months ; 
each one, male and female, producing about fifty long white 
plumes, twenty-five from each wing, valued at from three 
to five dollars apiece on the bird, or not prepared for the 
market. So we may estimate that a first-class bird will pro- 
duce eighty plumes a year, valued at possibly three hundred 
twenty dollars. Ifthe bird is a female the value of her eggs 
would have to be added, and a first-class breeder will lay 
from forty to seventy chick-producing eggs a year; many of 
them do not hatch, and these ‘‘ bad eggs’’ readily sell for 
two or three dollars apiece as curiosities. 

At the time of my visit one of the birds was sitting. The 
nest was a mere depression in the sand, about four feet 
across, and from eight to ten inches deep. It contained 
about twelve eggs, and there are often more, ranging up to 
sixteen. The birds were off the nest, looking at us in- 
quiringly. The nesting duties are fairly divided between 
the pair; the female occupies the nest all day, and almost 
precisely at sundown she leaves, and the male takes her 
place, to be relieved again in the morning. The incubating 
process requires about forty-two days, as arule. When the 
chicks appear, they follow both parents and are the objects 
of the greatest solicitude. 

At the Anaheim ranch they are taken away after thirty 
days, when the female soon begins to lay again. The 
breeding birds, of which there were many, were confined in 
a corral of about eight feet in height, comprising about 
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eight acres of land. This was divided up into smaller cor- 
rals, ten in number, each of which contained either a pair 
or a trio of the breeders. We happened to be there at the 
feeding time, and it appeared that the breeding birds were 
fed twice a day with cut alfalfa, or green food, raised on the 
ranch. Each bird eats about forty pounds of this food per 
day, including an additional supply of corn, doura, cabbages, 
turnips, onions, and various vegetables, including a certain 
amount of ground shells which were brought by the cart- 
load from the neighboring sea-shore. The latter, and a sup- 
ply of pebbles, is to aid digestion and provide material for 
egg-shell making. So it will be seen that a single ostrich 
will eat in weight, per year, nearly nine tons of food, anda 
flock of thirty, two hundred seventy tons per year. 

The food supply is then an important item, and it is ab- 
solutely necessary for them to have green food. Beyond this 
they require comparatively little care ; certainly not more 
than one would give to fancy chicken stock; and to show 
how successful the business may be, the birds have actually 
no disease to fear, having absolute immunity from all 
troubles, and, as one of the keepers said, ‘‘ There is not so 
much risk in running an ostrich farm as there is in fancy 
chicken stock.’’ That this is so is shown by the fact that 
the only birds lost have been by accident, broken legs or 
being kicked. 

The eggs are hatched in incubators, this method having 
its advantages and disadvantages. If the eggs are taken 
from a hen daily, she will lay from twenty-five to thirty, 
and as many as ninety, in a season, in three distinct lots. 
The eggs are laid every other day, and as each egg weighs 
about four pounds, and measures about sixteen by eighteen 
inches in circumference, the total egg weight of a good 
layer at the end of the year is three hundred sixty pounds. 
Think of twenty birds laying seven thousand two hundred 
pounds of eggs ina year! Statistics are dry, but these are 
curious, and food for reflection. While good breeding 
birds will lay ninety eggs in a year, they can be counted on 
raising sixty or seventy chicks only; at four years of age 
these chicks will begin to lay, and in a few years become 
what Doctor Sketchley calls guaranteed breeders, or those 
which have raised from forty to seventy chicks for several 
successive years. He distinguishes between such and ordi- 
nary breeders. There is of course a certain per cent of birds 
which cannot be counted upon ; their eggs are not fertile, 
and never hatch, and success in the beginning depends upon 
having an experienced man who can select a ‘‘ guaranteed 
breeder,’’ and tell good from bad birds. 

All in all, however, the risk is very little, and the rapid 
rate of increase explains the enormous fortunes that have 
been rapidly accumulated in Africa where, as here, many of 
the ostrich men originally commenced with two or four birds. 

While the birds do not lay well until four years of age, 


they begin to pay at six months, when the first picking is 
made, and this is continued for every six or eight months 
afterward. When two years old their feathers are valued at 
two dollars a piece, and at three and three and a half years 
the feathers are realizing the highest price. These facts and 
the knowledge that the birds will breed when they are eighty 
years old, show plainly the possibilities of this new Ameri- 
can industry. 

Various methods of plucking arein vogue. In some cases, 
as suggested, the men rush in pell-mell, and hold the birds: 
but usually they are driven into a narrow walk and shut in, 
the feathers being plucked—through the bars; this requires 
much more experience, as if a feather is broken it is apt to 
produce an injury that will seriously affect the bird. 

As the birds stalked up and down the corrals they pre- 
sented a fine appearance, their large eyes so out of propor- 
tion to the small head, glancing at us in evident curiosity. 
Occasionally they would start and run round the corral, giv- 
ing some idea of their speed. When under full headway 
the stride, as measured, is twenty-two feet. 

As we drove away from the ostrich farm, again headed for 
the mountains, we heard a roar which I would have credited 
to a lion, but it was the booming of a male bird. The 
sound at times is so like the roar of a lion that it has fre- 
quently deceived old hunters, and it is so penetrating that 
it can be heard two or three miles. 

Later I visited a second ostrich farm at the old Los Feliz 
ranch, about six miles north of Los Angeles, in a charming 
nook in the mountains, quite near the Los Angeles river; 
indeed, the ranch slopes down to the water. Here Dr. 
Sketchley has placed a new flock of ostriches, and has ar- 
ranged for a zodlogical garden, where not only the native 
animals can be seen, but the entire process of preparing 
feathers. Thus a lady can visit the ranch, select her feather 
on the bird, and later have it delivered, curled and ready for 
wear; the entire process being done on the ranch. 

All the feathers they can produce have been sold on the 
spot at as large a price as they could be shipped ; every lady 
visitor to the ranch wanting a feather as a souvenir. 

It is estimated that very soon many of the ostrich plumes 
used in trade will come from California, and that they can 
be placed upon the market much cheaper than the African 


feathers is evident, as, curiously enough, there is a protect-. 


ive tariff on them, as I have said, of fifty per cent on raw, 
and twenty-five per cent on dressed feathers. 

That the industry will soon become a large and valuable 
one to America there is little doubt, and that it should be 
fostered is a certainty. In Africa the feather trade ranks 
next in value to the diamond, and it is estimated that there 
are over fifty thousand birds in captivity there, producing 
seven million dollars worth of feathers annually, of which 
America pays for half. 





FORGET NOT. 


BY ALBERT R. ROBINSON. 


Forget not this ; God’s loving hand 

Sows blessings over all the land. 

The morn with heavenly food is white, 

The dews drop fatness in the night, 
Forget not this. 





THE LAND OF THE DANES. 


BY BISHOP CYRUS D. FOSS, LL.D. 


Washington Irving says it is a benediction to a man to 
have been born on the banks of a majestic river or in the 
shadow of a great mountain. It is easily credible that 
physical conditions have much to do with the determination 
of individual and national character. 

Denmark is separated from its two sister countries in 
Scandinavia, only by the narrow Skagger-Rack and Catte- 
gat, and is in constant daily communication with them 
both. Yet, it differs from them very widely, alike in the 
characteristics and tastes of its people and in the whole 
spirit of its government. 

Sweden and Norway are largely mountainous ; Denmark 
is made up chiefly of low, marshy islands and plains. Who 
can tell how much such physical conditions have to do with 
intellectual and moral traits? 

Two thousand years before Christ, Denmark was inhab- 
ited by a people with a rude but real and progressive civili- 
zation. They had no Herodotus to write their history, but 
they wrote it themselves, and it has been exhumed from 
tomb-chambers, caves, and mounds, letter by letter, and 
syllable by syllable; not, indeed, enough of it to satisfy 
curiosity, but enough for broad and certain outlines of the 
conditions of life among the remote ancestors of the vikings 
of the North Sea. 

The progress of their rude civilization, through its suc- 
cessive stages in the Stone, Bronze, and earlier and later 


Iron periods, can be as clearly traced in their museums as 
their later political development stands recorded on the 
historic page. 

The necessary limitations of this essay forbid any attempt 
ateven the baldest outline of Danish history, and permit 
only a few specimen facts. The insular location of the 


Danes made them very early a maritime people. In the 
eighth or ninth century they made frequent incursions into 
England and Scotland, and conquered and permanently oc- 
cupied Normandy. In those days neither France nor Eng- 
land could send out a naval armament. 

Canute, King of Denmark, became also King of England, 
A.D. 1017. The blunt moral sense bred through ages of 
piracy is shown in the habitual plundering of shipwrecked 
mariners in the fifteenth century. Even bishops and clergy- 
men on the Danish coasts, though humane to the crews, 
would aid in seizing the cargoes. A law promulgated by 
the king in 1521 for the prevention of such practices, on the 
accession of a new king some years later, was at the in- 
Stigation of the barons and clergy abrogated and publicly 
burned ! 

During the infancy of the American colonies, Denmark 
underwent a very remarkable backward political revolution, 
the consequences of which have not entirely passed away 
in two centuries. In 1660, Frederick III. was king. He had 
won a series of brilliant victories over the Swedes, who had 
besieged and assaulted Copenhagen. These had made him 
immensely popular, and his popularity was still farther aug- 
mented by his resistance of the claims of the nobility in 
the interest of the people. Formerly the crown lands had 
been rented to the nobles alone ; he let them to the highest 
bidder, baron, or peasant; and in sundry ways curtailed 
the exactions of the feudal lords, and softened the serfdom 
of the masses. 


The thoughtless but grateful multitude relieved of the 
pressure of many yokes, gladly took on one yoke heavier 
than all the rest put together. The crown, before elective, 
was made hereditary ; Frederick was constituted the most 
absolute of monarchs; the record of his coronation oath, 
which had specified the rights of the nobility and the limita- 
tions of the royal prerogative was given back to him ; and 
it was solemnly decreed that the king might make, suspend, 
or interpret any law, and exercise any other authority which 
could be shown to have belonged to any sovereign in any 
country ! 

After this for one hundred seventy years there was no 
formal and reliable check in Denmark on the power of the 
monarch, and the spirit of absolutism has ample illustration 
to this day. 

In 1831, Frederick VI. granted the people a constitution 
which was made more liberal by Frederick VII. The na- 
tional assembly consists of a Landsthing and a Folksthing. 
The former bears some resemblance to the English House of 
Lords, in respect to its power and its relation to the other 
House ; but its members do not necessarily belong to the 
aristocracy. 

In my late yisit to Denmark, after spending a month in 
Sweden and Norway, I received from the recital of certain 
events then recent, a vivid impression of the despotic char- 
acter of the existing government. Several successive Par- 
liaments had been dissolved for refusing to vote the supplies 
asked by the king. An exceedingly unpopular ministry 
had been persistently retained in office, in spite of adverse 
votes in the Parliament. The president of the Parliament 
was in prison on a six months’ sentence for the sole offence 
of declining to speak at a public meeting with a policeman 
sitting on the platform. A sub-editor of a Copenhagen 
paper was in prison for contributing to a Norway paper an 
article comparing the government of Norway with that of 
Denmark, to the disadvantage of the latter; and many other 
persons had been imprisoned on similar pretexts. Several 
children were judicially flogged for singing at a public feast 
an old song obnoxious to the ministry ; and their parents 
were fined. 

The King has long been trying to secure appropriations 
for rebuilding the walls of Copenhagen. Parliament has 
desired that the walls should be entirely removed, and has 
so voted. But the King is restoring them by means of pri- 
vate contributions which a few wealthy subjects understand 
it to be prudent for them to offer. 

The knowledge of the comparative freedom of speech and 
of the press enjoyed in Norway and Sweden, and of the 
paramount influence of the popular will in those countries, 
renders such a Middle Age government very galling to the 
Danes ; and makes certain its transformation or its over- 
throw at no distant day. 

In 1864 Denmark came near being blotted out from the 
map of Europe. During the preceding year King Frederick 
VII. had suddenly died leaving no hereditary successor. 
The succession had, however, been determined eleven years 
before by a treaty signed by representatives of England, 
France, Austria, Russia, Prussia, and Sweden. But a pre- 
tender to the throne arose, and was supported by Prussia. 
The Danish government applied to England and France, 





obtained what it thought encouragement, and declared war 
against Prussia. Denmark was quickly overpowered and 
utterly overrun by the resistless Germans who claimed the 
duchies of Lauenberg, Holstein, and Schleswig for their 
trouble. 

The industries of Denmark are to a large extent deter- 
mined by its physical geography and its climate. Its coast- 
line exceeds eleven hundred miles in length ; but much of 
it is not available for maritime purposes on account of the 
shallowness of the water and the numerous sand-banks, 
bars, and small islands. Along the western shore, from the 
north of Jutland to the German frontier, the land has been 
redeemed from the sea. It is still exposed to inundations ; 
and is protected by embankments and dikes like those of 
Holland. Its surface is mostly level or slightly undulating; 
its soil is rich, and its climate humid and milder than that 
of northern Germany. So, while its location and insular 
character would seem to designate it for a maritime country, 
it really is chiefly agricultural. Its census shows that, of its 
two million inhabitants, three hundred ninety-five in every 
one thousand live by agriculture, two hundred twenty-eight 
by manufacture and trade, one hundred eighty-seven as 
day: laborers, fifty-three as commercial men; and there are 
twenty-nine marines, twenty paupers, sixteen ministers and 
teachers, eleven civil officers, nine officers in the army and 
navy, one in prison. 

This predominance of agriculture, results in part from 
the abundant demand for the products of the prolific soil, 
and in part from the character of the laws which encourage 
small holdings of land and render absentee landlordism on 
a large scale impossible. American competition has de- 
stroyed wheat-growing in Denmark; but Great Britain, Den- 
mark’s chief ‘customer, furnishes a ready market for its 
abundant supply of oats, barley, beef, butter, and cheese. 

The peasants were freed from serfdom in the last century. 
They are better educated and more enlightened than the 
same class in most other countries. The condition of the 
laboring classes is prosperous. They manufacture almost 
all that they require in their own houses ; and the number 
of persons who devote themselves entirely to special mechan- 
ical trades is, therefore, inconsiderable. There is work 
enough for everybody, and everybody is expected to work. 
In Copenhagen, at least, vagabonds have a poor chance. 
They are arrested and set at work upon the streets. I saw 
a gang of them at work in the square adjacent to the royal 
palace, sitting on the pavement in a row and cutting out 
the grass between the stones. 

The established church is Lutheran, and the king must 
profess that religion. The Reformation became dominant 
in 1536, when Christian III. caused all Romish bishops to 
be seized in one day. Their deposition from their sees was 
publicly proclaimed, and the property of the church incor- 
porated with that of the crown. The right to select the 
bishops is vested in the king. They have no political char- 
acter; but in other respects exercise nearly the same powers 
within their dioceses as the bishops of the Anglican church. 
Confirmation is compulsory ; and certificates of vaccination, 
baptism, and confirmation are indispensable before entering 
the public service, the learned professions or trades, and 
even before contracting marriage. 

The missionary work of evangelical Christians is more 
difficult and less rewarding in Denmark than in any other 
part of Scandinavia. For this there are two very manifest 
reasons :—the inordinate addiction of the people to pleasure- 
seeking, and their lamentably low theory and practice con- 
cerning the relations between the sexes. 

The royal family are very fond of theater-going, and all 
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classes of the people follow their example. ll sorts of 
sports and holidays abound. The careful reports of pastors 
show that in some parishes more than half the children are 
born outside of wedlock ; and that nat one in ten of the peo. 
ple are ever seen at church. At a recent convention of the 
Lutheran ministers of Copenhagen, they reported: only 
twenty-four thousand communicants out of a population of 
three hundred thirty thousand. Many hopeful converts, 
and not a few who have so far approved themselves as to be 
employed as evangelical missionaries, have fallen into dis- 
grace through sexual sins. The people seem to live for this 
world, with very little thought of another; and it is found 
exceedingly difficult to fasten their attention on any relig- 
ious question. Few of them are held in the grip of any 
form of positive infidelity, but most of them are under the 
dire spell of an indifferentism still more to be dreaded. 

I turn to more pleasing topics. The educational institu- 
tions of Denmark have reached a high standard of excel- 
lence. They are managed by a royal college or board, con- 
sisting of three assessors and a president. This board 
makes all appointments in the university and the grammar 
schools, and has no superior but the king, to whom it re- 
ports directly. Education is compulsory between the ages 
of seven and fourteen. Poor parents pay only a nominal 
weekly sum toward the support of the government schools. 

The best known name in Danish literature is that of Hans 
Christian Andersen, who was born in 1805 and lived to the 
age of seventy. He was the greatest of modern fabulists, 
Born poor, his early years were a constant struggle for ex- 
istence; but he became suddenly famous. He attempted 
lyric and dramatic poetry, novels, and travels, before he 
discovered the true bent of his genius. In 1835 the first 
collection of his ‘‘ Fairy Tales’’ gave him world-wide repu- 
tation ; and for forty years he annually added, just before 
Christmas, two or three to the charming stories which have 
made him the beloved companion and friend of children in 
many lands. 

There is perhaps no northern nation in which the esthetic 
sentiment has so marked a development as in Denmark. 
This is largely due to the unique and unprecedented influ- 
ence of Thorwaldsen. History furnishes abundant exam- 
ples of soldiers and statesmen whose brilliant achievements 
have enshrined them in the grateful and admiring recollec- 
tion of the countries they have saved or signally exalted. 
But I recall no other so striking example of a man who, by 
sheer force of artistic genius, became during his life-timea 
nation’s idol, and whose works have moulded the tastes of 
successive generations of his fellow-countrymen. No sketch 
of Denmark, however brief, can truly touch the most salient 
points without giving foremost preéminence to the name of 
Berthel Thorwaldsen. 

Like most men who reach the front rank of fame, Thor- 
waldsen had a very humble origin; and, like many geniuses, 
his supreme taste so engulfed his common sense, that with 
regard to a boy’s ordinary duties he was esteemed a dunce. 
While very young he evinced a strong taste for drawing and 
sculpture ; and before the age of seventeen he took a prize 
in the Academy of Sculpture in Copenhagen. The parish 
minister, who had him in training for confirmation, had 
put him into the lowest class in the catechism. Seeing in 
the published list of prizes the name of Thorwaldsen he 
asked him if it was his brother who had won a prize. He 
answered, ‘‘It is myself.’’ The clergyman immediately 
said, ‘‘ Herr Thorwaldsen, please pass up to the first class;” 
and he always afterward addressed him as ‘‘Herr Thorwald- 
sen.’’ This first taste of glory, Thorwaldsen afterward said, 
was sweeter to him than all the honors of later years. 
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HOW TO REMAIN YOUNG. 


Thorwaldsen wrote concerning himself, ‘‘I was born on the 
sthof March, 1797. Before that I did not exist.’’ At that date 
hewas really in his twenty-seventh year, and he thus signal- 
jzed the day of his arrival in Rome. In that focus of the 
art of the nations and the ages, he reveled in bliss. At 
first he was intoxicated, enchanted, enthralled. His own 

jar bent was not however submerged and lost. He 
had a positive contribution to make to the plastic art, and 
right royally did he make it. Rome became to him a life- 
long inspiration. He was ill-content with the effeminacy 
of Canova, and he labored to infuse a more masculine spirit 


HOW 
BY 


It was very early intimated in these papers, that if they 
were properiy wrought out, each one of them would prove 
necessary to every other. The careful reader has observed, 
that in any practical rules for life, given in any one of them, 
itis taken for granted that he who is to apply that rule, has 
applied the others. That 1s to say, so far as a system of life 
is suggested here, or the mere skeleton of a system, each 
part is necessary toeach other. Itis not pretended that any 
part of the system will stand alone. 

In the fuller plan for this series of papers, which theauthor 
still hopes to carry out, one chapter is to be devoted to in- 
structions, ‘‘ How to grow old.’’ Sosoon as this scheme 
was suggested to a person who has proved herself a wise 
counselor of our time, she said that that chapter must be 
complemented by the chapter which the reader now has in 
hand : ‘‘ How to Remain Young.”’ 

It is to be taken for granted that no one approaches our 
discussion of this question, with any expectation of profit, 
unless he has fairly applied our previous directions. It is 
supposed, for instance, that he has accustomed himself, 
through life, to sleep regularly, to sleep well, and to sleep 
enough. It is supposed that he is trained as a tctal ab- 
stainer from intoxicating liquors, and that in general, he 
has his physical appetites under sharp and hard control. 
It is supposed that he takes regular exercise in the open air 
every day of his life. It is supposed that he has formed 
many personal habits, the importance of which is not less 
than these now named, which have been discussed in earlier 
papers ; it is supposed that these habits are indeed a second 
nature to him now, so that obedience to them does not re- 
quire a separate effort of the will, but follows as a matter of 
course, as if it were by native impulse. Granted these con- 
ditions, it is not so hard for people to remain young, as 
skeptics say. 


I. The writer of these lines once placed in the hands of a 
venerable lady, who at seventy years of age was one of the 
youngest people in the circle of her friends, the questions 
Proposed in that amusing game, which is called ‘‘ Moral 


Photography.’’ In this game you ask your friends to write, 
Promptly and without deliberation, the answers to twenty 
questions about their tastes ; such questions as, ‘‘ What is 
your favorite flower ?’’ ‘Who is your favorite poet?’ ‘‘ Who 
Syour favorite hero”’ On the list which I gave to my 
venerable friend was the question, ‘‘What is your favorite 
amusement?’’ to which she replied immediately, writing, I 
May say, in utter blindness, ‘‘Hearing young people talk.”’ 

All her friends knew that this was true. All the young 
People of the neighborhood knew it. They knew that they 
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and a larger Christian element into sculpture. 

The grand museum in Copenhagen, which a grateful na- 
tion has made his monument, filling it with his works alone, 
is one of the noblest of mausoleums. Few statues have 
ever impressed me so profoundly as his colossal ‘‘ Christ and 
the Apostles,’’ casts of which were exhibited at the Inter- 
national Exhibition in the old Crystal Palace in New York. 
The Christ, with most majestic and yet most benignant face 
and mien, seems almost to be sounding forth in perpetual 
invitation the words graven on the pediment, ‘‘Come unto 
me.’’ 


TO REMAIN YOUNG. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


were never snubbed, when they poured out before her their 
plans and hopes. They knew that she would be interested, 
when they told her the story of last night’s achievements, 
or yesterday’s failures. If they asked advice, they knew 
that she could put herself in their place. The consequence 
was that there wasa group of them, every afternoon, sitting 
around heras she knitted in her chair, in the corner of her 
cheerful and hospitable parlor. So far as they were con- 
cerned, they had counsel, encouragement, and sympathy 
from one of the most accomplished women of hertime. And 
what concerns us now, is that she gained in that daily com- 
munion with people whose bodies were not worn out, and 
whose minds had not tried all the leading experiments, the 
power to look out on the world with eyes that were fresh 
and young and to listen with ears that were quick to appre- 
hend. 

The first precept is to keep much with the young. For 
this, you must meet them half-way. ‘‘Tom told me that 
you picked his birds for him yesterday. Did not you hate 
to?’’ This was the question put to Tom’s aunt. Her an- 
swer was, ‘‘ Yes ! I hated to; but I did not let Tom know it. 
I like to walk with him and I like to have him walk with 
me, and I did not mean as little a thing as a drop of blood 
on my fingers should deprive me of that pleasure.”’ 


II. If one is to maintain this intercourse with the young, 
he must in certain things, live in their life. What are those 
things tobe? Do not make the mistake of selecting for 
your common life with them those occupations or amuse- 
ments where your declining physical strength contrasts only 
against their boundless physical vigor. Do not try to pull 
as good an oar as your young friend, or to play tennis as 
well as he, or to shoot as many squirrels, or to walk as far. 
Remember that funny passage which I quoted from Mr. 
Hamilton of the contrast between the cow and the antelope. 
There are plenty of other things where we. who have the ad- 
vantage of them in years, also have the advantage of them 
in facility. 

First among these is reading. Other things being equal, 
a person of sixty reads to much more advantage than a per- 
son of twenty. He runs his eye over the page more rapidly, 
he skips, which is to say he selects, more wisely, he rejects 
nonsense more absolutely, and he knows the meanings of 
words and understands unexplained allusions more surely. 
Take care, then to keep up a line of reading, or perhaps 
more than one, which will interest your young companions. 
You will find very soon that you cannot force them to read 
your favorite books by any expression of your admiration. 
On the whole, every generation writes its own books, and 
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you and I must not struggle too hard against this law. Thus 
Ihave long since given up trying tomake my young friends 
read Wordsworth, or Coleridge, or ‘‘ Sartor Resartus.’’ Fif- 
ty or sixty years ago, they moved all the young life of the 
English reading world. And now, all literature is so full of 
the spirit which thus came in, that the young people find the 
original masters a little commonplace and slow. Do not 
try then to make the young people read your books, but 
loyally and sympathetically select certain lines in which you 
will read the books of to-day, and keep more than even, as 
you can, with your young friends. I knew a charming 
woman who was not above keeping jam and fruits in her 
pantry, and a box of good French bon-bons upon her table, 
because she fancied that these carnal inducements, tempted 
boys and girls to look in and see her, perhaps, not knowing 
that they were tempted, on their way home from school. 
Try that experiment on a high grade. Take care that you 
have lying about one or more of the very latest and freshest 
magazines. These young people will come for explanation 
and instruction, freely enough, just as soon as they find that 
you are willing to give either, and that you are really well 
up with the feeling, movement, and thought of the day. 

Oddly enough, young people who are just passing from 
childhood to manhood or womanhood, are generally fora few 
years very conservative. What they know, which is not 
much, they have learned chiefly from text-books at school, 
which are naturally enough, generally a few years behind 
the times. Now to cut loose from these acquisitions, which 
have cost them so much, and which seem to them much 
more important than they are, is very terrible to them, and 
you will almost always find that in serious talk about the 
problems of the day, you are rather in advance of their specu- 
lations. You are willing to swim out into the sea, while 
they still have their sports upon the beach, and are quite 
willing to paddle there. 


III. Dr. James Jackson, one of the Nestors of medical 
science in America, himself a wise and useful counselor of 
men till he was well-nigh ninety, said that at sixty-five 
years of age, a manin good health is at the prime of his life. 
This is probably true, though people do not generally think 
so. Dr. Jackson said that at forty-five, the curve of a man’s 
physical power began to decline. Probably he might, in 
many instances, have fixed that period earlier still. On the 
other hand, every man gains in experience, with every year, 
so long as his memory serves him, and he gains with every 
year the advantages, almost incalculable, which result from 
doing those things by habit and of course, which inexperi- 
enced people have to do by constant will and effort. What 
Dr. Jackson called ‘‘the curve of experience’’ is therefore 
always rising,—and, for many years of earthly life, the 
man does what he does with more ease, though he has not 
so much force with which to do it. This is because he 
knows better how it should be done. Now in a certain dim 
way, young people are conscious of the truth of this law, 
even in the midst of all that abounding physical strength 
and unmeasured hope, which in another paper I called the 
omnipotence of seventeen. 

To make the best of the power thus gained by experience, 
we must use it unconsciously. We must not be thinking of 
ourselves all the time. Indeed, the less we think of our- 
selves the better, in this matter, as in most others. IfI am 
to remain young, I am to do so by virtue of certain infinite 
qualities, which because they are infinite do not change, 
which belong to me as a living child of a living God. Now 
I share these qualities with Him, and indeed with all men 
and women. Let me make the best of them, then ; and let 
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me refrain from much bother or care about the special cir. 
cumstances which surround me as an individual. For if] 
fall to talking or thinking a great deal about my appetite 
my health, my sleep, my food, my house, my clothes, or in 
general my belongings, these are all things changeable from 
their very nature, and belonging to that declining curve of 
life, which marks the increasing feebleness of the physical 
man. By thinking of them or by talking of them, I compel 
my young companions to leave their own tropical land of 
exuberant life, that they may go with me exploring a frozen 
and desolate region to whose habits they are not bred, and 
of whose ways they know nothing, It is a great deal better 
for me to join them, as I can, among their palm trees and 
oranges and bananas and pomegranates and roses, than 
it is for me to induce them to poke about with me in the 
short summer of Arctic exploration with such canned to. 
matoes and pemican as we can carry in our haversacks. 


IV. But nobody ever forgot himself who had to remember 
to forget himself. You must push the little John Jones or 
Matilda Skimpole, who is reading this paper, quite out of the 
way and think of somebody larger, better, and less change- 
able ; and you dothis, not by saying, ‘‘I will push John 
Jones out of the way,’’ but by saying, “‘I will find the some- 
thing which is larger.’’ 

And here it is to be observed, that as we advance in life, 
we have a better chance to observe outward nature, and to 
study her methods and laws than we have, even when weare 
young. ‘‘Nature always gives us more than all she ever takes 
away.’’ This is John Sterling’s way of saying that with 
every day,—and much more with every year,—we enter into 
the heart of nature, feel what is going on in the infinite 
world of life and sympathize with its processes. 

All this matter of experience helps us. For with every 
additional observation, you are the better able to make the 
generalizations which unite or harmonize all nature’s proc- 
esses. If you have collected and pressed sea-weeds on the 
beach in Nantucket in August, you will be all the more in- 
interested in the fronds and leaves of ice which form them- 
selves upon your window panes in the frosts of January in 
Minnesota. There is no need of being a professional natu- 
ralist. You may make yourself a specialist if you will, but 
I should say it was quite as well not to be a specialist. You 
want to see how life runs through every part, and whatever 
you know of life’s triumphs in one way, willhelpyou. The 
most interesting thing to me in Goethe’s little book on 
‘* Morphology,’’ which is yet so great a book, isthat theob- 
servations made in it are the observations which any one 
could make who had the charge of what we call an old- 
fashioned garden. I mean that there is nothing which re- 
quires special instruments. There is no work with the 
microscope, forinstance. There is not even the aggregation 
of a long series of careful observation, noted down with me- 
chanical care, and kept for comparison. But there is, and 
that is what interests you, the habit of a man who never 
looked at a thing without looking at the whole of it. He 
handled a rose, or a buttercup or an acorn as you would 
handle your baby. He loved it and did not mean to forget 
it, and never did forget it. And when he found to-day some 
sport or trick in one of his flowers, which he had never 
noticed before, he remembered another sport or trick, which 
he did notice ten years ago in some garden or forest, and he 
connected the two. 

All this does not mean that your study of nature is to be shal- 
low or superficial. Precisely what I would advise people to 
do, as they grow older, is to select the side of natural science 
which interests them most, and to try some ‘‘ sub-soiling.” 
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Since you were at school, all modern life and thought has 
been at work re-adjusting the conditions of natural science. 
The fruit is all ready for you to’ taste: take it and eat it. 
Do not leave it like the show fruit at a Horticultural Ex- 
hibition, but have the good of it yourself. All these ob- 
servers and speculators have been at work for you. I heard 
with delight, two years ago, of an old friend of mine, who 
was living very happily and freshly, somewhere between 
eighty and ninety, who had sent for some of the best school 
books and cyclopedias that she might study the geography 
of America. She said that when she went to school they 
had the states of Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Louisiana, 
west of the old thirteen, and the rest was all the ‘‘ Indian 
Territory’’ or the ‘‘Great American Desert.’’ Now that 
she had grandsons in Montana and Alaska, I suppose, and 
grand-daughters very likely in Idaho or in Texas, she wanted 
to know how to place them. And she did not satisfy herself 
with any hand to mouth provision. 

My advice is well enough illustrated by thisstory. If, for 
instance, you are fond of agarden and havea garden, do not 
satisfy yourself with carrying it on as you did thirty years 
ago. Take the best gardening journal you can find, and 
study it carefully. Send for the best books it refers you to, 
and read them. ‘‘ Determine’’ as we have said so often, 
that in some one point at least, that garden shall be in the 
forefront. In something it shall be a better garden than it 
could have been thirty years ago. This means that because 
you have all the minor disadvantages of being thirty years 
older, you will have all the great advantages which belong 
to your age. 

I have spoken particularly of the study of nature to illus- 
trate the occupation by which you are to keep yourself from 
thinking about yourself. It is the best illustration, because 
life in the open air is in itself so healthy and necessary, and 
also because the American habits, particularly of the large 
towns, drift so badly into life shut up in what are almost 
prisons. The truth is, that no life has much chance for 
health or youth, in which you are not daily an hour or two 
in the open air, and the more the better. But Ido not mean 
that the illustration, though it is a good one, is to suggest 
the only form of the special avocation which you are to take 
up, so as to feel that you are in the front rank with the peo- 
ple of to-day. Albert Gallatin took to studying the Indian 
languages ; I remember a dear friend, who, at seventy, sent 
for the best teacher of water color, and began on that fasci- 
nating study. Look back on your life and see where your 
dropped stitches are. Take up some one of them. It may 
be some puzzle in history which has been left for you to 
work out. It may be some obscure matter in literature, 
which y6u can make interesting to yourself and instructive 
toother people. Or there is some bit of science, which you 
had to pass by, when you were driving the mills, to do 
twenty-four hours work in a day, and now you have the 
leisure to attend to it. Simply the rule is, select some one 
specific interest which you will follow regularly, at least for 
one hour a day, and in which you will be the equal, or the 
leader of all others. 

And here is a reason, why, as it seems to me, it is a pity 
for men in advancing life, wholly to ‘‘ quit business”’ as the 
familiar phrase is. Dr. Jackson’s instruction was this, ‘‘af- 
tera man is sixty-five, he should not force himself to his 
duty.” A doctor should so arrange his work, as not to be 
forced to go out at night, after that age. A lawyer should 
satisfy himself with the consultations he can have in his of- 
fice, and with such other work as he wants to do. A civil 
engineer must no longer undertake a service which compels 
him to be in the saddle six hours a day. If this advice is 


true, an active business man should not, after he is sixty- 
five take the executive direction of the work in hand, in his 
establishment. But his value asa counselor is never greater 
than it is now. 

We make a great mistake in America when we lay our 
older men on the shelf, while they are still in their prime 
as counselors. Benjamin Franklin was sent to France, asa 
minister, when he was seventy years old, and the best work 
he did for his country, he did between his seventy-first and 
seventy-eighth years. The State of New York had an ab- 
surd statute which removed Chancellor Kent fromthe bench, 
because he wassixty-five. After that time, he wrote and pub- 
lished his ‘‘Commentaries,’’ a book recognized by every law- 
yer and statesman as one of the most important books in the 
study of our jurisprudence. So much good did the country 
gain from one of the frequent absurdities of New York legis- 
lation. In England, Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone are 
recent instances, well remembered, of the force which states- 
men gain, almost by the law of geometrical progression, from 
their memory of the experiments which have succeeded and 
the experiments which fail, from what I called organic con- 
nection with the national life of the last two generations. 

The truth is that the old analogies and some of the old 
saws, deceive us in our social conditions of to-day, in which 
life is longer, and the human frame in better order gener- 
ally, that it was a hundred years ago. Perhaps the lower 
races of mankind, and the worst fed orders of society, do 
not show much improvement in the passage of centuries. 
But in the class of men and women, from which leaders are 
drawn, from which come teachers, authors, law-givers, in- 
ventors, or in general, directors of society, these people are 
on the average in better condition at seventy than their an- 
cestors were at sixty. They have a better chance for life, 
they have ten years more experience, by the measure of 
time ; and by the measure of amount, they have a hundred 
times more. One might not take the risk of conducting a 
great war, with a Count Von Moltke at the head of one’s 
armies, when he is over eighty years old. But so far as in- 
tellectual force goes, and immense experience, with the 
knowledge of men and certainty what they will do,—so far 
as these go, the Emperor William has been wise in trust- 
ing his affairs to Bismarck, though Bismarck, he counted 
such a very old man. Bismarck is no older at eighty than 
was Richelieu at three score. 


V. Toresume very briefly our directions, he who is to 
remain young is to think of himself very little, to main- 
tain the laws of health which he has learned, to associate 
largely with young people, to live much in the open air, 
and in some daily pursuit to try to keep even with the best 
enquiry of his time. All this requires stern and firm moral 
force. It requires, as has been said of many other duties in 
these papers, resolution and determination, which belong only 
to sons and daughters of God. If they mean to succeed in 
remaining young ; if, for instance, they mean to carry out 
such injunctions as have been here given, they must main- 
tain their intimacy with Him. Their daily affairs must be 
largely among those matters which do not change, which 
are the same to-day as they were when the sons of God first 
shouted for joy. Such realities there are, and one need not 
go farto see them. They areas easily found by the dwellers 
in the cabin last built on a ranch in Montana as they are in 
any palace in Euclid Avenue, in Piccadilly, or in Rome. 
The man or woman, who finds these eternal realities, and 
lives in them largely, remains as a child of God should do, 
forever young. 
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The choice of the site for the city of Cincinnati was a 
stroke of genius. Five hundred miles by river windings 
from the meeting of the waters of the Ohio with those of the 
Mississippi lies a plateau some twelve miles in circumfer- 
ence. Lofty hills from whose summits the track of the Ohio 
can be traced afar shut itin. The river divides the plain 
into two nearly equal parts. Here in 1779, on the north 
bank of the Ohio, the village was first laid out. 

Since that day when the population, as the early records 
say, counted ‘‘ eleven families and twenty-four bachelors’, 
the plateau has been overrun, the hill sides appropriated, 
and far up and down the river and over the hills the people 
have spread until the Queen City numbers three hundred 
thousand inhabitants and ranks eighth in size among the 
cities of the United States. 

Cincinnati has more distinctive traits, however, than size. 
The Teutonic element in the population is important in es- 
timating the city’s character. Fully one-third of the people 
are Germans. So thickly are they settled in a certain por- 
tion that it is popularly known as ‘‘ Overthe Rhine.’’ It is 
common for the signs to be painted in both English and 
German, as in the Zodlogical Garden, where the familiar 
‘* Keep off the grass’’ is repeated, ‘‘ Das Gras nicht zubetret- 
en.’’ To the influence of this German element can be easily 
traced the pronounced musical and artistic tastes of the 
city. 

Cincinnati has won national recognition as a musical and 
dramatic city. The annual May festival, the opera and 
dramatic festivals, the magnificent Music Hall, the College 
of Music, and the fifty thousand dollar endowment for open 
air concerts, given by the Hon. William S. Groesbeck, are the 
expression of a ripe popular taste for good music. 

The artistic bent is equally strong; an art school of sev- 
enteen years experience, an art museum, and unusual skill 
in applied art, places her first among the cities active in the 
western art movement. 

The enormous growth in less than a hundred years of life 
has resulted in large wealth. Great fortunes have come 
into the hands of many individuals and often in the oddest 
ways. The origin of one vast estate of the city is said to be 
two copper whisky stills given a young lawyer for defend- 
ing a horse thief—his first case; these stills he traded for 
thirty-three acres of woodland ; before he died this land was 
worth two million dollars. 

This wealth is productive; it circulates. The manufac- 
turing interests are large. In 1870, Cincinnati was made a 
port of entry and in the first year fifty-two million dollars 
worth of imported goods was withdrawn from the custom 
house. Four million dollars have recently been devoted to 
improving the public streets. Money has been put freely 
into public works. When Music Hall was built, the first 
subscription was one hundred eighty-five thousand dollars 
from Mr. Reuben R. Springer; Mr. Charles W. West gave 
one hundred fifty thousand dollars in 1880 to the Art Mu- 
seum. The first endowment of the Art School was seventy- 
five thousand dollars from Mr. David Sinton. Where a 
public want or taste has been expressed it has speedily 
found money for gratification. 

Cincinnati takes the lead among American cities for insti- 
tuting and carrying out movements of general public inter- 
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est. All its tendencies are animated by a spirit of enterprise 
intensely American. Its musical and dramatic festivals, its 
art exhibitions, and industrial expositions, are the expression 
of this spirit. The last enterprise in particular displays 
her resources. 

The city can justly be called the founder of the American 
expositions. In 1828 the mother of the novelist, Anthony 
Trollope, came from England to take notes on America and 
the Americans; for three years she lived in Cincinnati. 
Madame Trollope went back to England and wrote a horri- 
fying description of American manners and customs, but 
she had left a germ behind her that quite compensated for 
the abuse. While a resident of Cincinnati she built a curi- 
ous structure knowu as ‘‘ Madame Trollope’s folly’’, and 
started in ita bazaar. In ten years this bazaar became the 
Ohio Mechanics’ Institute. Eighteen of these institutes 
had been held when the war turned hands and heads and 
hearts from local to national issues. The war over, the old 
enterprise revived and in 1869 a grand exposition of textile 
fabrics was held. The demand for an annual display of the 
industrial wealth of the city soon became general, and in 
1871 the First Cincinnati Industrial Exposition was insti 
tuted ; the thirteenth of these annual affairs closed October 
9 of the present year. 

The decision to make a permanent institution of the Cin- 
cinnati exposition led to the erection of a building for its 
accommodation. The musical interests of the city at the 
same time demanded a hall. The two were combined. Mu- 
sic Hall was built, and at either side, wings were added, three 
stories in height, to give additional space for exhibits ; the 
cost of the building was a half million dollars. 

These expositions have attracted general attention and 
exerted wide influence. Cincinnati’s success was made a 
strong argument for undertaking the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial and the former city furnished the director, General A.T. 
Goshorn, to the national exposition. Other cities have 
quite generaliy followed her example. During September 
and October of the present year, St. Louis held her third 
annual exposition. In August Mrs. President Cleveland 
in the Adirondacks touched the key which opened the expo- 
sition at Milwaukee. Pittsburgh, Louisville, Chicago, 
have all adopted Cincinnati’s idea. 

The exposition recently closed was in the main a home 
affair. No premiums were offered. This arrangement kept 
out those who cared to enter only to secure medals for ad- 
vertising capital. There were few foreign wares. The corn 
castle and pumpkin pagoda, the Clydesdale and Percheron, 
the Jersey cow and Poland pig were all wanting. 

First in point of value came 


THE INDUSTRIES. 


In 1885, Cincinnati had within her limits five thousand 


seven hundred thirty-eight manufactories. It was a trial. 
to temperance people, to find beer-bottling the first exhibit 
in Power Hall at the recent exposition ; and really horrifying 
to discover that the only sign outside the exposition build- 
ing was for the same beverage, two enormous hogsheads, 
with gaudy paintings thrice life-size on their heads, but the 
brewing and bottling of beer is a leading industry of the 
city, and the managers of the business, notorious for their 
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worldly wisdom, succeeded in securing the best position in 
the hall for their display. 

The largest industry is pork-packing with its attendant 
pranches of lard, candle, soap, and oil making. Cincinnati 
was formerly the largest pork packing center in the country, 
put Chicago has wrested this honor from herhands. There 
are esthetical reasons for not representing this business in 
public beyond a display of candles, soap, and oil. 

The situation of Cincinnati on the Ohio, and within easy 
distance of the coal mines of western Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, naturally makes it an iron center. Blast furnaces turn 
out quantities of pig iron, and a variety of machinery and 
forged articles attest the extent of the city’s iron interests. 

Furniture is a fourth specialty ; and the skill which her 
att students are showing in wood carving, leads to the hope 
that a distinctive style of furniture may at no distant day 
add to both the industrial and the art reputation of the city. 

Each industry is represented in one or another form. 
Here is a saw-mill that sends from its teeth a board fifty- 
four inches wide. An annex accommodates a variety of 
brick-making machines. The rough clay thrown into the 
hopper comes out a perfect brick ready for baking. Immense 
circular saws are exhibited in one department. Here an 
improved fan keeps a ball bobbing or streamers flying over 
the current of air it produces. Wonderful lathes cut out 
an endless variety of nick-nacks—spool-holders and stock- 
ing-darners, ungraceful but useful accompaniments of the 
sewing table. 

A flour mill stately as a monument and intricate as a 
labyrinth, stands in comical contrast to the baby affair of 
one hundred years ago. A steady rap, rap, rap, calls atten- 
tion to a perfected contrivance for reducing gold ore. Mag- 
nificent machines for working in iron and brass ply their 
wheels in obedience to the masterful touch of the Corliss 
engine. A section is devoted to the mysteries of incan- 
descent lights, a particularly interesting display to Cincin- 
natians who still wander in the dim glare of gas-light. A 
glittering beauty of a fire engine holds a leading position 
in the exhibits of the exposition. A fitting fact—for it is 
to Cincinnati that the honor of making the first practical 
application of steam to the fire engine is due, and to her 
may be traced the beginning of the modern fire department. 

Great machines have a dignity and meaning most impres- 
sive. They palpitate with power: controlled they are benefi- 
cent giants; let loose they are demons of misrule. Stand- 
ing at the entrance to this long hall filled with machines for 
almost every conceivable purpose, for conquering fire, for 
turning out breadstuffs, turning iron and brass and steel 
into use and beauty, putting thought into print, dragging 
great weights, creating light,—manufacturing rises to new 
dignity in the mind. 

But the display has its funny side. Inventors do not al- 
ways make dignified articles, and the ponderous, awe-in- 
spiring machines alternate with button fasteners, ear-trum- 
pets, roller organs, egg beaters, carpet sweepers, flour sifters, 
ice-cream freezers, clothes tongs, an endless array of in- 
genious and useful articles, but not calculated to awaken 
enthusiasm. One interesting feature is the style in which 
many of these displays are made. Works of art are wrought 
out in paint brushes with the help of an occasional scrub- 
bing or whitewash brush ; pagodas are made of pine needle 
pillows ; pyramids of beer bottles; and infinite achitectural 
abilities are demonstrated to lie in canned goods and patent 
medicine flasks. 

Striking displays of floral work show the prosperity of the 
florists’ trade. Several times during the exposition, Flower 
Pad brought in wonderful designs wrought from rare 
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and beautiful buds and blossoms. Nature and art were 
exhausted for subjects. There was an aster bust of George 
Washington in a wig of tuberoses; a dahlia alligator, life 
size; a god of love working woe with a Maréchal Neil 
shaft ; a chariot drawn by carnation butterflies; a fierce 
goat with a coat of immortelles. There were a stork and a 
watch, a summer-house, a frog as big as aturkey, a locomo- 
tive, crosses, crowns, urns, pedestals, all in flowers, an 
amazing collection of ingenious and usually beautiful objects. 

The ninety thousand employés of the manufactories of 
Cincinnati are placed in a city offering the best advantages 
to their children, their sick, and their infirm. 

SCHOOLS AND BENEFICENT INSTITUTIONS 

are numerous. The public schools have attained a national 
reputation for thoroughness and success. At the Philadel- 
phia Centennial and at the expositions of Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, and New Orleans the highest honors have been 
given the Cincinnati schools. The first attention is given 
to the usual curriculum ; the first specialty is drawing. At 
the recent exposition the walls of the rooms containing the 
educational exhibits were lined with creditable work in 
drawing from the various schools. In the matter of appa- 
ratus and furniture the best is chosen. The virtues of the 
school furnishings were made doubly impressive by the 
presence of a set of much worn school furniture of the log- 
school-house period. Since 1882, Arbor Day has been ob- 
served in the Cincinnati schools—another sign of progress. 
Manual training has not been introduced, though the ques- 
tion is agitating. Wisely the educational department con- 
tained displays of what had been done at other places in 
this line. Exhibits of work were made by the Toledo Man- 
ual Training School and the Hebrew Technical Institute of 
New York City. The latter school made one of the most 
suggestive exhibits of the Children’s Industrial Exhibition 
held last spring in New York. 

A visitor to the exposition had an opportunity of study- 
ing in a rather peculiar way, the Cincinnati institutions of 
mercy. It was by the occasional presence of more or less of 
the inmates. One day thirty or forty members of the Old 
Men’s and Widow’s Home were present ; again a large dele- 
gation from an orphan asylum ; the House of Refuge was 
represented ; and, most astonishing of all, was a visit from 
one hundred thirty-two of the inmates of the Longview In- 
sane Asylum. The delight of the visitors and the care of 
the attendants were the best possible comment on the insti- 
tutions. 

ART. 

The history of the art movement in Cincinnati is most 
gratifying. The present status could not, however, be fairly 
studied in the recent exposition. The works exhibited had 
been brought from abroad, and the majority were catalogued 
‘for sale,’’ giving a trade air to the collection, not inspiring 
to the art lover. There were many good things in the col- 
lection: a Titian, a Madonna by A. Caracci, a landscape from 
Turner, an exquisite ivory bust of Rembrandt, and a con- 
siderable number of pleasing pictures from well-known 
artists of the day. The art museum and school made no 
display, preferring that visitors should go to them. 

Within the past six years over a million of dollars has 
been given to art in the city. Three hundred thousand dol- 
lars was raised in thirty days in 1880, to build the art muse- 
um. The building still incomplete stands in Eden Park on 
the hill above the city. In style it is Romanesque, the walls 
of blue granite, with a roof of red Akron slate. The in- 
terior is finely arranged, the arched entrance in particular 
being impressive. The collections are not large. They in- 
clude a display of textile fabrics, the Elkington repro- 
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ductions of metal work, the Hellingford arms and armor, a 
fine display of art pottery, nine hundred or more drawings 
from Lessing, and a well-selected gallery in oil. The latter 
includes many copies of the old masters, a large num- 
ber of German pictures, and a few from American artists. 

The art school is building near the museum; when com- 
plete it will furnish the best arranged accommodations of 
any school in America. At present there are over four hun- 
dred pupils with working rooms in thecity. The teachers 
hope to hold the annual exhibition in the new building in 
the spring. 

In several particulars the art movement in Cincinnati of- 
fers a worthy example. It has sought the best models, has 
fostered originality, and encouraged practical applications 
of skill. Wood carving is one branch in which particular 
advancement has been made. ‘The great organ in Music 
Hall offers the most conspicuous application of this art to 
be seen in the city. When it was proposed to build the 
organ, the leaders in wood carving offered to carve the screen. 
It was a labor of love and stands a perpetual inspiration to 
beautiful work and generous public spirit. 

In the application of art to pottery even more has been 
accomplished. For several years the Kezonta ware of Cin- 
cinnati has been favorably known. The ware does not aim 
at originality, Barbertine and Royal Worcester shapes and 
decorations being copied mainly. The Rookwood Potteries, 
a later enterprise, are doing work of distinctive character. 
Their shapes are not new, but the glazes and decorations are 
original. The ware has won morethan a local reputation and 
leads to the hope that it may result in an American pottery 
as distinctive and as beautiful as are any of the wares of 
Europe. A third art pottery had a display this year in the 


exposition, the Avon, but its work was largely in imitation 


of the Rookwood designs. 
The discussion of the art of Cincinnati leads naturally to 


a word about 


WOMAN’S WORK. 


Last year at the ‘New Orleans exposition the most sug- 
gestive contribution to the Woman’s Department was the 
wood carving and pottery from the women of the Ohio 
Valley. 

The present museum was first agitated by the Women’s 
Art Museum Association. The Woman’s Pottery Club first 
suggested the use of the Ohio clays. The Rookwood Pot- 
teries are the thought of a woman, Mrs. Maria Longworth 
Nichols, and her energy and generous gifts have made them 
what they are. The art school is largely composed of young 
women working in brass, wood, and clay, as well as in oil 
and black-and-white. 

In the expositions, women have always taken a leading part. 
At the Thirteenth, the decorative art department was entire- 
ly under the charge of Mrs. Senator Hardacre, a former Cin- 
cinnati newspaper correspondent. The commissioners sent 
this lady to Boston, New York, Baltimore, Washington, and 
other cities in search of novelties. The result was entirely 
satisfactory. There were antique furniture, endless varieties 
of ‘‘specimens,’”’ and curios in abundance. The painted 
placque, the drawn-work tidy, the plush wonder, and the 
ubiquitous crazy quilt, as is usual, monopolized much 
space. One quilt even surpassed in novelty, the master- 
piece of the New Orleans Exposition; while the Southern 
Fair boasted a mosaic of one hundred thousand five hun- 
dred eighty-four pieces, Cincinnati displayed the jst of 
all crazy quilts. Fertile city, the mother of American ex- 
positions, of the steam fire-engine, and of the crazy quilt! 

The New York Woman’s Exchange had a large display 
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in this department. The Cincinnati Exchange did not ex- 
hibit, though at their rooms a variety of fancy articles and 
fine needle work is shown quite equal to that from the larger 
city. This exchange, gives more attention to the sale of 
pies, cakes, and canned fruits than to fancy work, and 
finds more money in this trade. 

A sensible exposition enterprise was undertaken by a 
woman's society of Covington, Ky. The members pro- 
vided daily lectures on the science of cooking, in connection 
with an exhibit of a model kitchen. 

An interesting and novel bit of woman’s work was dis- 
covered in the fruit display of the Snider Preserve (Co, 
This company is preparing fruit which both in flavor and 
appearance rivals the expensive imported fruits. Catsup, 
chow-chow, and salad dressing come from the same factory. 
The latter are prepared entirely from the formulas of Mrs, 
Snider and are winning their way to European as well as 
American tables. She is now experimenting in canned 
chicken salad from which experienced caterers declare she 
will make a fortune, if successful. To bring the process of 
preserving to perfection, Mrs. Snider went to Europe to 
study the methods in use in the factories there. 


The variety of enterprises which occupies Cincinnati has 
created broad sympathies and active interest among the 
people. One feature of the exposition showed this feeling 
in a very entertaining way. The commissioners brought 
on as an attraction for the closing days, the Japanese Vil- 
lage. This village is a collection of seventeen Japanese 
shops equipped with native workmen. It was brought to 
this country last year by Mr. Fred Deakin, an American 
who for seven years has done business in Japan. His com- 
mercial relations with the government were such that he 
succeeded in securing the community for exhibition in the 
United States on the promise that he would return the forty 
or more Japs, dead or alive, at the expiration of the tour. 
The village contains screen makers, barbers, carpenters, 
clay modelers, jewelers, porcelain decorators, lacquer work- 
ers, tailors, and so on, giving an excellent idea of the in- 
dustries and methods of the Japanese. 

Artisans of every kind showed great interest in the work 
of the village, making intelligent comparisons of meth- 
ods. At the Rookwood Potteries the potter at his wheel 
took time to ask as we watched him:— 

‘‘Have you seen the Jap clay modeler at the Expo? Do 
you see how differently I work from him ?’’ 

The city is interested not only in its money-making but 
in developing resources and in improving methods. The 
result is a people at once thrifty and of broad and elevated 
tastes. Morally, Cincinnati has much to learn. Its foreign 
population has made it a beer-drinker and a Sabbath-break- 
er. The number of beer gardens and saloons scattered about 
the streets is appalling. Work in the factories and shops 
stops on Sunday, but to all appearance it is only to give 
time for frolic. The theaters, gardens, and museums are 
open all day. The result is not, however, so serious as 
might be anticipated. There are multitudes of pleasure- 
seekers abroad, but few carousers. 

Strong forces are at work creating a higher moral tone. 
The leading Christian denominations have strong congrega- 
tions, and connected with many of them are mission churches 
and schools. Accompanying the great charities of the city 
are vigorous organizations for moral reformatory work, 
This thorough, constant, and advanced effort to Christian- 
ize the city, combined with the healthful and elevating 
tastes of the mass of the people is sure to raise speedily the 
moral standard of Cincinnati. 





COTTON-GROWING IN THE 


SOUTH. 


BY GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND. 


Among the staples of the South which have been increased 
by the freedom of the labo: there, cotton holds its place as 
the most valuable. Rather as an inquiry for my own bene- 
fit than to surprise the reader with any novel facts, I jot 
down something on this topic which I suspect to be new to 
others also. 

We often put off to the last, getting knowledge upon that 
which is the nearest and the greatest. Fewer people know 
about air, water, and oxygen, than are acquainted with 
specialties like Napoleon, the pug dog, and civil service re- 
form. 

Cotton is derived from an Italian word of nearly the same 
form, and that from an Arabic word. It is one of a system 
of plants having down or fiber attached to their seeds. Mal- 
low is one of these plants which grows on waste places and 
rubbish heaps in Europe ; the mallow fiber is used in Syria, 
for weaving purposes. 

There are several plants of this cotton genus, which pos- 
sess the properties to make textile fabrics. Cotton, how- 
ever, is the noblest of the gezus, which is called Malvaceae. 

We must not suppose that cotton is an American native ; 
it grows in the Old asin the New World, but by cultivation 
ithas become individual. I need not go into the classifica- 
tion of cotton as the herbaceous, which is sometimes called 
the short stapled, the shrub cotton (or the hairy order,) and 
the tree cotton, which is said to have come to us from the 
West Indies and from Persia. 


Our general American cotton is cultivated in the Southern 
States from the seed which is sown early in the spring, in 


rows, generally in light soil. It is kept well weeded and 
stirred up; is topped to throw it into pods; and in the heat 
of summer these pods are picked, by hand, to the amount 
of some fifty pounds a day. A bale of cotton to the acre is 
considered riches, 

The seeds within the cotton, which are the cause of the 
cotton down growing at all, being protected by the fiber 
from the frost, as the spun cotton protects the human health 
from disease, weigh quite as much as thecotton. Within 
the past fifteen years cotton seed has becomea most influen- 
tial article in economical science ; thus proving it was never 
understood in the time of slavery. 

The Southern States have derived an advantage from the 
extirpation of slavery, not often referred to in the political 
newspapers. About twelve years ago I was riding with 
General Kershaw, and I was surprised to hear him say that 
the discovery of phosphates in South Carolina was probably 
a full compensation for the former market value of all the 
slaves lost there. Cotton seeds, supposed to be worthless 
or an incubus before the war, were found rich in ammonia, 
and were made into oil, which re-appeared as sweet oil, but- 
ter, and other things of like substance. The cotton exhibit 
of Atlanta, Georgia, two or three years past, was of more 
curious interest than that of the entire past of the slavery 
System. 

The South, indeed, as the controller of the world’s cotton, 
had every incentive to one-sidedness. The temptation was 
ever present to contend against the general manufacturing 
system of the country, to absorb more land in individual 
hands than could be properly cultivated, and to threaten out- 
side nations on account of their humanitarian criticism of 


slavery. Science and investigation unconsciously labored 
then for only particular objects at the South, the chief of 
which was no interference with the old labor system there. 
The moment slavery was dispossessed, science became ac- 
tive. Charleston is now the center of the treatment and 
manufacture of a natural manure found in the neighboring 
rivers, which has pushed the cotton belt up to the base of 
the mountains, hundreds of miles above where it was thought 
profitable to grow it in the past. Therefore, white men 
have made cotton tributary to their own employment and 
enrichment, whereas, under the slave system, it was the 
staple of the great gang owners mainly. 

The manufacture of cotton has not only commenced in 
the South, but has become so formidable there as to threat- 
en some of the cruder forms of that manufacture in the 
Northern States. The free negro is a ubiquitous cotton 
grower, tilling his little patch to get a bale or a few bales of 
cotton which he considers ready money ; and corn and pork 
which seemed hardly worth raising in the days of slavery, 
now grow in propinquity to cotton, and make each neigh- 
borhood partially self-supporting. 

My article is more or less discursive, and I may now in- 
quire into the antiquity of cotton. Though not having the 
date of flax and wool in the arts, cotton was noticed by 
Herodotus more than four centuries before Christ, and the 
soldiers of Alexander the Great brought back to Greece de- 
scriptions of it as a fleece that grew on small trees. Europe, 
therefore, had some use of it near the time of Christ, and 
Julius Cazesar made awnings of it, while the Hindoos spun 
cotton into fabrics of the greatest delicacy. Muslin is still 
the favorite fabric for clothing with the Hindoos, and 
American cotton prints have been driven, since the time of 
emancipation, into the markets of India, occasionally in 
large quantities. 

The lightness cf the fabric made it useful in the East, 
especially for the great turbans of the Turks. Ten years 
before our Civil War, India produced four hundred fifty mill- 
ion pounds of cotton per annum, consumed two-thirds at 
home, and sent the rest to Great Britain and China. How- 
ever, India cotton has never come up to the quality of that 
of the United States, but the huge railway system of the 
East has been partly based upon the possibilities of cotton 
cultivation there, and it seems probable that, but for the 
fall of slavery in this country, the requirements of the civil- 
ized world would have marked out some other method of in- 
dependence from the old cotton lords. 

Some think that Africa will ultimately be the great con- 
tinent for the cotton growth, and that is one reason why the 
nations of Europe are competing with each other for domina- 
tion there. Doctor Livingstone, generally considered 
as a mere missionary, was in reality an economical ob- 
server for the English, and he claimed that the American 
cotton plant was a perennial in Africa and something of a 
nuisance, since it grew so fast. 

Egypt began the systematic culture of cotton in 1821, but 
Spain and Venice had it before the time of Columbus. 
When the Spanish invaded Peru and Mexico they found the 
cotton plant, and it is said that De Soto saw it growing along 
the Mississippi River. The year Plymouth Rock received 
the Pilgrims, cotton was planted in these colonies; in the 
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middle of the eighteenth century, cotton was grown in gar- 
dens along the eastern shore of Maryland and in New Jer- 
sey. 

Immediately after the American Revolution, cotton sprang 
up to be one of our great national staples. The year after’ 
our independence was acknowledged, we shipped hardly a 
dozen bags of cotton to England. About the time the 
American Constitution was adopted, seeds were obtained 
from the Bahama Islands, and the cotton began to be culti- 
vated with great success on the sea islands of Georgia. 
Hilton Head, so distinguished in the war, grew the first 
great cotton crop in 1790. 

The highest price ever received before the war for cotton, 
was two dollars a pound. By 1820 our annual crop had 
passed seven hundred million pounds, of which we ex- 
ported nearly five-sevenths, amounting to one hundred 
twenty million dollars. It then brought from twelve to 
twenty cents a pound. By 1830the product went up toover 
a million bales a year, but the price went down to nine cents, 
and the dissatisfaction in the South was one of the causes 
of the nullifying of the American tariff laws. By 1840 
nearly twenty-two hundred million bales were raised. By 
1850 the exported cotton amounted to one hundred twelve 
million dollars. When the contest between free and slave 
labor arose in Kansas, the annual export of cotton was 
above one hundred twenty-five million dollars, and the 
product had increased to three and a half million bales. 
The invention of the cotton-gin is generally said to have 
made cotton available for the enormous development of the 
manufactories of the world. In 1793 Eli Whitney, a New 
Englander, invented the cotton-gin to pull the down from 
the seed. The invention of complex machinery to spin cot- 
ton was accomplished some ten years previous by Ark- 
wright. By the time the American war of secession came 
on, there were forty million cotton spindles in use through- 
out the world. 

Since the Civil War, the white labor of the South has re- 
ceived stimulation by the opening of the cotton fields to it, 
and it has been said that the cotton crop of 1885 was worth 
two hundred fifty million dollars. Cotton is a bankable 
product, and bills are drawn against it, through the banks, 
when it is shipped. The crops of the South are cash crops, 
aud tell most immediately in the distribution of money. 

Cotton landsin the South are divided into uplands and bot- 
toms ; the uplands are of either red clay or light, sandy 
soils. In bottom lands are included the prairies, basins, 
and brakes, as well as the valleys of the rivers. When oak 
grows on the light, sandy lands, a bale of cotton is made to 
about two acres ; but when pine is the covering it generally 
takes three acres to makea bale. The red lands lie up in 
hills and rolling places where hard wood grows, and often 
have a fertile soil and may produce three-quarters of a bale 
per acre. 

The bottom lands produce strong, sometimes from a bale 
and a half to two bales an acre. The old system of planting 
was to bring new land in cultivation annually and let the 
used up portion go wild. Since the war, the fertilizers I 
have spoken of continue to keep the old land productive, and 
it is not, therefore, necessary to squander much time in 
opening new soil. To clear cotton lands of woods, the trees 
are girdled with the ax and left to die and decay, while the 
small trees and brush are cut to the ground, piled up, and 
burned. The southern planter thinks that the decaying 
trees drop some sustenance to the ground, and he is not so 
anxious to get rid of them as the northern farmer. 

When the fields are cleared, a scooter plow breaks the 
earth several times until it is well pulverized between the 


standing trees. The plow is about four inches wide and of 
long steel. Such land the first year produces half a crop, 
and a full crop is raised the third year. The land will bear 
cotton well for six or seven years from the beginning, and 
after that the uplands have to be fertilized, while bottom 
lands continue to produce for many years, by putting corn 
in every three years to give the land a change and some fod- 
der. At the beginning the hoe is used strenuously on cotton 
lands ; but.in two or three years the plow does most of the 
work. Light plowing is done in January, and two months 
later a shovel plow about six inches wide is run through the 
field to lay off the rows for the cotton. In thin lands these 
cotton rows are three feet apart ; on better soils they are four 
or more ; while in the rich valley of the Mississippi the rows 
are made five or six feet apart. The fertilizers are dropped 
into these furrows, but are not put in with the seed, proba- 
bly being too rich to spare the germinating qualities. It 
is believed that they add fifty per cent to the crop, anda 
portion of the power of the fertilizer continues for two years 
more—twenty per cent of its influence being felt the second 
year, and ten the third year. 

Before these fertilizers were used, the land was cultivated 
as long as it would pay, then abandoned, and consequently 
the southern country seems to us all covered over with wild 
fields or gully-riven slopes with short pines growing over, 
giving an indescribable sterility and shiftlessness to north- 
ern eyes. Fertilizers have brought back a good deal of this 
land and made the surface of the South more equal and in- 
spiring. These old fields produce half a bale or more to the 
acre, as now treated. 

After the fertilizers have been put in the ground, a plow is 
used to turn in the earth on each side, making a bank about 
two feet broad and a few inches high ; between these beds 
the ordinary shovel plow breaks the ground. Now comes 
the planting which, in the more northern states of the cot- 
ton belt, commences in early April and continues till early in 
May ; but in Texas they plant in February. It, therefore, 
takes from two to three months all over the surface of the 
South, tobe putting in theseed. Ifthe frost should continue 
late or a freshet cover the field, cotton planting is sometimes 
put off till June. When the planter is ready to sow he takes 
his scooter plow and opens the banks containing the ferti- 
lizers, and puts the seed in the bottom of the furrow, thick 
enough to bring up fifteen or twenty cotton-plants to the 
foot. Ifthe ground was not so rough with stumps, etc., 
planting drills, which open the furrow, put in the seed, and 
also cover them, would be used more generally. 

The cotton seed looks like a partially matured bean. It 
contains two leaves and a tap-root, and about a week after it 
enters the earth, the tap-root strikes down into the ground, 
while the two leaves open above, growing in a few days from 
two to three inches high, according to the strength of the 
land. In ten days two other leaves appear, and two weeks 
later four or six additional leaves. Then the planter begins 
to chop out with a plow or turn away the soil from the cot- 
ton, running the bar a few inches on each side of the young 
plants. They are thus left standing in a ridge of earth 
hardly half a foot wide and not higher than your finger. 
The hoe hands,—who cut the ridges through, get out the 
grass, leave only three or four plants in a bunch, and leave 
the bunche$ a foot or two apart according to the quality of 
the land,—follow the plow. In a few days the plow is used 
again, but this time the shovel side is turned toward the 
cotton, and the earth just taken off is thrown back. Thus 
the grass is got out and killed, and generally there is not 
much more trouble with it. 

When the cotton plants have grown two weeks, the 
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nd is plowed again and the hoe hands follow as before, 
and this time they leave but one cotton-plant in each hole. 
Now the plants stand twelve inches apart in poor lands, and 
twenty-four inches apart in rich lands. The idea is to have 
the land covered with the cotton boughs, and the rich soils 
throw those boughs farther out than the poor soils, pro- 
ducing plants five or six feet high with limbs more than two 
feet long. The poor soils make the cotton-plant three feet 
high with limbs say a foot and a half long. This is called 
the cotton stand, and the distribution of the stalks is one to 
every three square feet on poor lands, and one stalk to every 
ten square feet on strong lands. Of coursea plant here and 
there is cut out by mistake, but this seems to help the rest, 
giving additional light and air which promote the general 
growth. The cotton-shrub is tender and delicate at first; but 
after it is well started, it is hard and tough, and when what 
has been called the stand is obtained, the planter begins to 
feel comfortable. It is a saying in the South, that as the 
stand is, so will the yield be. 

Weak and sickly cotton plants may be caused by imperfect 
seed, imperfect maturing, damp and rotted seed, too heavy 
rains on the rich and clay soils, making the earth melt 
and run together so that the seeds cannot break through the 
solid crust, by careless chopping out, by moles in the 
ground, by a cold spring, by the cut-worm, by lice, and by 
a disease called the sore slime ; but crab-grass is the worst 
enemy of the young cotton-plant both in our Southern States 
and India which aspires to raise cotton to rival ours. The 
southern crab-grass is a sort of running grass, putting down 
strong fibrous roots at its joints, and a single bunch, if not 
attacked, will cover several feet of ground. If the weather 
is wet this crab-grass grows so fast that the exposed or de- 
layed labor cannot catch up to its ravages, and even the cut- 
ting of the grass in wet weather hardly checks it much, and 
itmay grow as high as the cotton itself, and with deeper 
roots envelop the useful plant, making it sickly, branchless, 
or fruitless. Consequently it is generally said that a wet 
May and June make a short crop of cotton. 

There may be some interest in a depiction of a cotton- 
plant itself. At twelve inches high it hegins to throw out 

. limbs with leaves about four inches apart, and at each joint 
of these limbs is a formation which ultimates in a bud. The 
bud has a triangular outline with three leaflets on the outside. 
The blossom comes out after sunrise in the morning, a pure 
white with three petals, somewhat like the hollyhock but 
more delicate, and two hours after noon it shows signs of 
closing, and then a pale red streak runs up each petal, and 
at sundown it is quite closed. The next morning near sun- 
rise, it opens again, this time not white but a delicate pink, 
and it blooms the whole day, or tillsunset. Now it falls off, 
and at its base is a little boll hardly larger than a bean. 

In six weeks after the little boll which replaces the flower 
appears, it matures and opens, being full of the lint 
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of the cotton, and suggesting picking. It takes about 
three weeks for the little form, or square, as it is called, at 
the cotton joints to develop into the blossom, and then six 
weeks more for the cotton boll to spread itself. The short 
staple or green seed cotton, which is the general variety 
used, shows inside of each boll four or five separate locks of 
the staple, and in some cases there are eight or ten locks, 
while the sea island cotton, which is the black seed or long 
staple, has a much larger stalk, a light yellow blossom 
which never changes, and fewer and ‘smaller bolls with only 
three locks inside. 

The planters talk about the bottom crop, middle crop, and 
top crop, meaning a division of time; the bottom crop comes 
before the last quarter of July, and is pretty full; the mid- 
dle crop is what grows up to September ; and the top cropis 
that which endeavors to face the winter, and generally suf- 
fers forits temerity. The middle crop is the big yield, about 
equal to the top and bottom crops put together. 

We next come to the picking and marketing of the crop. 
The ideal hope of the southern planter is to make his cotton 
merely the surplus crop, and raise upon his land the pork, 
corn, etc., which hitherto he has had to purchase at an ex- 
orbitant rate of interest from the merchant. This indepen- 
dence of the planter will have its influence over the labor 
which for several years was only partly reliable. Indeed, 
the destruction of slavery has made the average cotton 
planter more independent, and he is now able to plan for 
himself and be his own political economist, instead of falling 
into the hands of the curb-stone broker, the local bank, and 
the produce merchant. The first bale of cotton reaches 
Charleston somewhere between the 17th and 21st of August; 
at least that was the fact for several continuous years. It 
reaches Atlanta, Georgia, between the middle of August and 
the middleof September. It reaches Galveston, Texas, from 
the 7th to the 21st of July. 

Cotton picking now bears a sensitive relation to the 
weather, owing to the existence of free labor. Heavy rains 
cut out picking days, and hence the whole force is rallied on 
gathering and housing the cotton in the fair moments, to 
the neglect of ginning and baling. When the crop matures 
early, and the picking season is clear, the cotton is expe- 
dited to the ports. The building of railroads through the 
South since the war, has had a materialinfluence in getting 
the cotton crop more speedily to market. Formerly the 
planters had to depend on the rivers, and their navigation 
in the Mississippi Valley was very uncertain. Still the 
railroad system to this day does not extend uniformly 
through the cotton field, and at some points just as the cot- 
ton is ready, the streams fall so low that the smallest boats 
cannot navigate them ; sometimes these streams will not 
move up till the spring rains, and consequently a good deal 
of cotton gets to market the spring after it is gathered. 
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Is fancy better than what is? 
Shall never dreams come true? 
Imagination only lies, 
And cheats us all, think you? 


No! dreams are bright reflections cast 
From Heaven’s shining sea ; 

And if the shadow prove so fair, 
What must the substance be ! 
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Of all the European powers, France next to England pos- 
sesses the most beautiful colonial domain. 

Algeria is no longer a colony; it is now a part of France 
which is separated from the rest only by an arm of the sea. 
It can enter into rivalry with the most beautiful countries 
in the south of Europe. The extent of its territory, the 
wealth of its productions, the commercial interest which has 
arisen there,—all these elements of prosperity united make 
of our great African possession the finest conquest which 
any European nation has been able to realize. It has cost 
us much in money and in men, but we ought not to regret 
these sacrifices. When we see its fields in full produc- 
tiveness, the valley of the Metidjah which resembles a flow- 
er garden, the paved streets, the well-kept roads, and the 
marvelous city of Algiers; when we think that fifty years 
ago we had scarcely set foot on its soil, that it required fif- 
teen years of struggle to assure to us the possession of the 
greater part of the territory, and that we count there to-day 
three hundred seventy-five thousand Europeans of whom 
one hundred sixty-six thousand are French,—we ask our- 
selves, Where is the nation that could have done better in so 
short atime. One is astonished at first that the French 


element is not more strongly represented ; but it must not 
be forgotten that at the beginning emigration was not 


strongly encouraged. 

In 1835 we counted there only eleven thousand two 
hundred Europeans. Algeria was not then as healthful 
as it is to-day. Malaria made great ravages even in her 
ports. It was necessary to drain the marshes and make 
wholesome the country ; and all that was not done without 
great cost of life. Algeria is making great progress and 
needs only a few months of strict administration in order 
to make it a most brilliant success. 

Our colonies properly so-called, offer neither the same at- 
tractions nor the same advantages. With the exception of 
the little islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, all are situated 
in the intertropical zone, and consequently do not lend 
themselves either to the expansion of our race or to the 
formation of agricultural colonies; but they are for the 
most part the seat of a commercial movement which is not 
without interest ; and in spite of the unhealthfulness of most 
of them, they make to us substantial returns. 

The Antilles are the most charming islands which one 
could inhabit. The beauty of the sky, the richness of vege- 
tation, the picturesque aspect of the mountains and the 
plains, the charm and the mildness of the climate,— all at- 
tract Europeans, and delight them at first sight. They are 
not unhealthful; endemic diseases exist there as in every 
intertropical country, but mortality is not great, outside the 
epidemic of yellow fever which is the scourge of these lati- 
tudes. The white people can live there on condition they 
do not cultivate the soil, excepting in the mountains. 

These colonies were rich and prosperous as long as the 
lands were cultivated by slaves, and as long as the placing 
of their products upon the French market had been assured 
by monopoly; they began to decline when the, to them, fatal 
blow of emancipation of slaves was given. 

Martinique and Guadaloupe have not recovered their for- 
mer prosperity ; it is even to be feared they never will. The 


black element is to-day preponderant in these two islands, 
and it is not an element of progress. Since the colonies 
have been allowed representation in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties and the Senate, the blacks, being much more numerous, 
have become masters of the elections. Their mandataries are 
sworn to their interests, and the administration is in their 
hands. This race has few wishes, and it is guided by two 
sentiments equally imperious : horror of work and hatred of 
whites. One cannot set his foot in these colonies which our 
ancestors had made so flourishing without experiencing a 
heaviness of heart. 

Apart from Cayenne and the little island of Salut, the 
whole of Guiana is a great marsh of over thirty miles in 
length surrounded by mountains, and bordered by forests 
almost inaccessible, whose limits are unknown. This allu- 
vial land with its temperature averaging twenty-eight de- 
grees, and its diluvial rains which fall during five or six 
months of the year, is the perfect type of a marshy country. 
Intermittent fevers and affections of thedigestive organs are 
there in an endemic state, and the yellow fever makes from 
time to time its appearance. It is useless to add that the 
European race cannot flourish there. People generally 
confound the city of Cayenne which projects into the sea, 
which the winds freely sweep at all times, which possesses 
a healthful soil, and in which Europeans habitually preserve 
good health, with the rest of Guiana where maladies deci- 
mate the colonies. The emancipation of slaves has been 
fatal to the interests of this colony also. It lived in a state 
of comparative prosperity in the time of slavery. In 1838 
when I visited it for the first time, there were yet to be seen 
flourishing settlements, some roads well kept, and a small 
commercial interest sufficient to keep alive the population. 
Since that time most of the settlements and roads have dis- 
appeared under the growth of equatorial vegetation. Grass 
grows in the streets of Cayenne, and commerce has become 
almost nothing. This country of amazing fertility, can no 
longer sustain its inhabitants. 

We cannot despair absolutely of this colony in the pres- 
ence of the prosperity of the English and the Dutch posses- 
sions which are neighbors to it. The fecundity of the soil, 
the richness of the mines, the admirable building timber 
found in the forests, are resources which may be utilized 
some day, but up to this time France has not realized much 
from them. 

As to the value of Guiana as a penal settlement, it must 
be judged by the disastrous attempts which have been made 
at different times, the last of which is too recent and too 
fatal to allow another trial. 

Of the twenty-one thousand, nine hundred six transported 
criminals who arrived in Guiana on the roth of May 1852, 
by the first of January, 1878, there had died ten thousand, 
eight hundred thirty-seven, and two thousand, four hun- 
dred had disappeared. The annual mortality has averaged 
eighty-eight in one thousand. 

Our African colonies are the most deadly of all. The ut 
healthfulness of Senegal is legendary. The endemic mala- 
dies of warm countries are found here in their greatest in- 
tensity, and the yellow fever is often imported. The epi- 
demics are extremely fatal: that of 1878 swept away nearly 
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one-half of the European population, and cost the lives of 
twenty-two physicians. The climate is extremely disagree- 
able, and the country ofan aridity without parallel. It needs 
the most powerful motives to preserve the semblance of a 
colony there. But in spite of these discouraging features it 
is destined to develop in the future. Central Africa will 
never be a country of large revenue, but it has a great extent, 
and its productions are varied enough to become some day 
the object of important exchanges with civilized nations. 
Indeed such nations are beginning to enter into relations 
with it at all points where it isaccessible. And we ought, if 
possible, to develop one of the most ancient commercial 
routes which was ever established on the western coast. 
We can even hope to see in the near future our two great 
African possessions clasp hands across the desert. This 
is more likely to be realized than that dream of France when 
some years ago she undertook the enterprise of building a 
railroad between the Senegal and the Niger in order to bring 
into our colony the commerce of western Soudan with all that 
which the valley of the great African river produces, and to 
monopolize the market of Timbuctoo, in turning to our profit 
the current of travel which passes from this city toward Mo- 
rocco. The men who have conceived this thought and have 
undertaken to realize it, know much of the country ; their 
good faith and loyalty are as incontestable as their ability ; 
but they have obeyed a sentiment so common among us, 
which consists in taking hopes for realities, and allowing 
themselves to be led away by the adventurous and grand 
side of an object, without calculating the difficulties of exe- 
cution, without carefully balancing certain sacrifices with 
problematical advantages which may result from them. 

If the necessity of acting with prudence is incumbent up- 
on us, regarding the western side of Africa, it is much more 
indispensable on the eastern side. We possess there, it is 
true, only a few small, unimportant islands,—Sainte Marie, 
Mayotte, and Nossi-Bé; but there lies a coveted land of 
promise. Madagascar attracts us, and many a time the 
thought has already come to us to take it by force. Per- 
haps, it is an event not very fardistant, for we have already 
extended our protectorate over the whole group of the 
Comoro Islands. But the occupation of the great African 
island would be for our country an undertaking far more 
serious than our expeditions along the Niger. Madagascar 
is one of the most unhealthy spots on the globe. The moun- 
tainous center is surrounded by a triple belt of impenetrable 
forests of mangroves and marshes. All Europeans who 
temain for any time contract the fever. This is the enemy 
against which we have to struggle in all our expeditions. 

The high plateaus of the center of Madagascar are very 
probably healthful as all elevated places; but in order to reach 
them it is necessary to cross the marshy zone of the sea- 
coast. There are not in the island any navigable rivers upon 
which troops could reach the center. There are no roads 
capable of giving passage to anarmy. Communications are 
kept up by means of paths traced in the forests, and trans- 
portations are made on the backs of men. Its conquest 
would be a laborious enterprise, and one which could not be 
lightly undertaken. 

I have been as many another, a fanatic upon the sub- 
ject of the conquest of Madagascar. This enterprise was 
the most simple and the most natural thing in the world 
in the eyes of those who took part in the occupation of 
Mayotte and Nossi-Be’. When we had assembled in the 
quarters of the commander, in the last of these islands, 
and he had explained to us his plan for marching against 
the capital of Madagascar, no one made the least objection, 
and we were all ready to place ourselves en route; but age 
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and experience have since shown the young enthusiast of 
1841 the difficulty of realizing the dreams which one has in 
a fever or when he is twenty years old. The great Mada- 
gascan island wouldcost us millions of money and thousands 
of men before it could be conquered. The Hovas know this 
well. In 1846 some one apprised Ranavalo-Mantjaka, the 
queen, that the French were going to make an expedition 
against them. ‘‘It is well,’’ replied the Queen, ‘‘I will send 
to meet them General Tako.’’ (It is thus that they call the 
fever in Madagascan language.) General Tako is always 
there. 

There is no danger that France will ever forget this long- 
ing regarding Madagascar, as it is incessantly recalled to 
mind by the most sympathetic of our colonies. The island 
of Reunion has constantly turned its eyes toward this great 
land which it considers as our property and insists that we 
should work at all hazards for its commerce. 

Its cause is presented with so much persistency by the men 
who represent its interests in our assemblies that it is diffi- 
cult to resist them. Reunion, as the Antilles, owed its pros- 
perity.and its actual decadence to the exclusivecultivation of 
sugar-cane. The abolition of slavery was for it less fatal 
than for our American colonies, on account of the neighbor- 
hood of India and the prudence of its inhabitants ; they did 
not wait until the last moment in order to procure help. 
When the emancipation came, the island counted already 
five thousand six hundred twenty-nine workers. To-day the 
number of immigrants reaches nearly fifty thousand. 

Our recent acquisitions in the extreme East promise more 
than our ancient colonies. This is owing to their great ex- 
tent, their fertility, and their large civilized population. The 
countries are charming and without being absolutely health- 
ful, they are habitable. 

Cochin China, which was so fatal to us at the beginning of 
its occupation has become more healthful. It is always a 
country in which a sojourn fatigues Europeans and inter- 
dicts them from all active exercise, but they exist there in a 
state of health sufficient to carry on their duties, and, on con- 
dition that they do not remain there two consecutive years, 
they do not materially suffer. The climate is enervating. 
There is no cold season. In spite of its debilitating climate, 
Cochin China is to-day the most sought of any of our colo- 
nies. It is a country of resources, and Saigon has become 
a European city. One sees there wide streets with fine 
side-walks shaded by magnificent trees, public buildings, 
barracks, hospitals. The halls have an ornamental look, and 
the Government House is a veritable palace. A population 
almost as varied as that of Algiers is seen upon its streets. 
When one remembers what this was at the time when we 
established ourselves there, when he recalls that all these 
edifices have been built, and all these routes of communica- 
tion have been opened, one cannot but recognize that we 
have not become so weak in the matter of colonization as 
some complain. 

Tonquin enjoys a climate more salubrious and less ener- 
vating than that of Cochin China. Situated farther from 
the equator, it is at the limit of the intertropical zone, and 
begins to present some of the characteristics of the temperate 
zone. It hasa veritable winter during which one experiences 
the need of heavy clothing and fire, and when the ther- 
mometer falls to seven degrees. The resources of Ton- 
quin are considerable. The delta is of a fertility un- 
equaled and is under admirable cultivation. The mount- 
ains contain mines whose value, perhaps, has been exag- 
gerated, but which will one day yield a rich return. It 
has a population of from nine to ten million of which many 
are Chinese. The last are not redoubtable on the field of 
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battle, but they are incomparable merchants. Wherever 
they establish themselves they monopolize the local com- 
merce. Sober, economic, of unequaled shrewdness and pa- 
tience, they possess over Europeans in the extreme East an 
invincible superiority. They are at home there, they have the 
manners of the country, they speak the language, they live 
as the natives ; while the Europeans, away from home, are 
obliged to use interpreters, are constrained, in order to live, 
to spend in one day what would suffice the Chinese for a 
month, Europe will have in the future to contend with the 
Chinese upon another land than this. We forced the Celes- 
tial Empire to open its ports ; we may perhaps regret it one 
day when its routes interfere with ours, and it overwhelms 
us with its products at villainously low prices. America 
with her productions has already entered into competition 
with our markets, against which we are not able to struggle; 
Australia and India threaten us ; China will one day enter 
into the movement, and the economical equilibrium of the 
world will be overthrown. Old nations have to support the 
weight of their past ; they cannot hold out against young- 
er and unimpeded people. 

Our possessions in Oceanica have neither the vast terri- 
tories nor the great industrious population of Indo-China, 
but they have an incomparable climate. The endemic mal- 
adies of warm climates are unknown there. Europeans can 
live asathome. After a sojourn of several years in Oceanica 
our soldiers return to France as well as they left. 

This facility of adaptation to the climate of Oceanica 
seems to disagree with what I said at the beginning about 
the Europeans living and thriving in the torrid zone, but I 
will observe that the islands which we occupy in these priv- 
ileged regions are situated at the limit of this inhospitable 


zone, and that the southern hemisphere is colder than the 
northern. The mean temperature in this part of Polynesia 
is 24° 79’ and sometimes the thermometer falls to 14°. 

New Caledonia, the largest of these possessions, fills al} 
the conditions one could ask for. The only regret is that 
the mountainous soil does not offer a greater surface for cyl- 
tivation. It will be sufficient, however, when properly laid 
out and worked, to support the population. It produces 
sugar, coffee, and tobacco ; its forests contain much fine tim- 
ber, and its mines of copper, of nickel, of antimony, and of 
cobalt, are already objects of great attraction. 

Tahiti which the first navigators called ‘‘ the queen of the 
Pacific Ocean’’ is a most delightful country. The over- 
powering heat of the torrid zone is unknown there, its lu- 
minous, serene atmosphere is purified by the trade winds, 
The temperature is several degrees lower than that of the 
Philippine Islands. Possessing an undulating surface and 
containing many high, volcanic mountains it presents the 
appearance ofa series of valleys, fertilized by numerous water 
courses in which all tropical productions grow in abundance. 
The healthfulness of Tahiti surpasses that of our most 
favored colonies. It produces all that is necessary for the 
sustenance of its inhabitants. The principal cultivations 
are cotton, sugar-cane, cocoa-nut, vanilla, maize, tobacco, 
Oranges grow wild. The greatest importance of this island, 
as regards the service it is capable of rendering the mother 
country, consists in its situation. When the canal across 
the isthmus of Panama is completed it will become the point 
at which all the ships on the way to Australia will stop for 
fresh supplies, after having passed through the canal. It is 
midway between Panama and Sydney, and contains all the 
conditions necessary for becoming a most desirable port. 


CHICAGO’S EXPERIENCE WITH ANARCHY. 


BY ARTHUR 


EDWARDS. 


At 10 o’clock on the night of May 4, 1886, an anarchist’s 
bomb was thrown into the midst of one hundred seventy-four 
policemen, in Des Plaines street, near Madison street, in 
Chicago. The police were in motion to disperse a body of 
extremists who during the evening had been listening to ex- 
citing speeches from several well-known anarchistic leaders. 
Some particularly seditious sentences determined Captain 
Ward, the police leader, to command the crowd to disperse. 
The order had scarcely been uttered when the lighted bomb ex- 
ploded among the massed policemen. The effect was terrific. 
The ground was strewn with the wounded, dead, and dying. 
As a matter of course, many dead and wounded were taken 
away before a close estimate of casualties could be made. 

Socialists had motive to remove their own friends. The 
corpse of an anarchist might identify living accomplices, 
while a wounded offender might survive to suffer the legal 
penalty which his presence on the field would justify. As 
far as the police are concerned, it is of record that eight lost 
life through the bomb, and sixty-seven were hurt more or less. 
Officer Matthias Degan died where he fell, and for his repre- 
sentative murder the eight anarchists now under condemna- 
tion were formally indicted and justly convicted. 

The list of the condemned runs thus: Samuel Fielden, 
born in England in 1847 ; August Spies, born in Germany in 
1855; George Engle, born in Germany in 1836; Michael 
Schwab, born in Germany in 1853 ; Louis Ling, born in 
Germany in 1864; Adolph Fischer, born in Germany about 
1860 ; A. R. Parsons, of American birth, born about 1846. 


All these by the terms of the verdict were designated to be 
hanged, while Oscar W. Neebe was sentenced to state's 
prison for fifteen years. 

All but one are foreigners, and the striking fact has its 
counterpart in the point that all the jurymen, save one, were 
born in this country, and that single exception is scarcely 
thorough, since the gentleman is a native of Nova Scotia. 
The conflict of ideas thus concreted in this memofable trial 
has a moral readable by even him who runs. 

The police campaign immediately after the tragedy was 
active and zealous almost beyond precedent. Anger at the 
bloody attack upon the force, prompted effort to punish the 
crime against brother policemen. Patriotic Germans on the 
force burned to spurn and purge the imputation that Ger- 
man anarchists embody German revolt against law and or- 
der. The city is, at present, democratic as to dominant 
votes and the fact implies the presence on the police force of 
many Irishmen who accept the plot as logical fruit of German 
infidelity, and of execrated German looseness in some things. 
Certain it is that no hunt for offenders was ever more re- 
lentless or untiring. The station-houses were soon full to 
overflowing, and we doubt not that Russian arrests of nihil- 
ists have never been pushed with greater zest or determined 
zeal. Men and women and even comparative children were 
among the suspected .Some were held in durance too long, 
and the event showed that when releases without formal ex- 
amination were in order, one or two important characters 
were allowed to depart wlio since have been in a demand 
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hich the lucky fugitivesare slow tosupply. For instance, 
ghile it is not clearly proven who did in fact hurl the dead- 
lybomb it is believed that one Rudolph Schnaubelt is proba- 
plythe real felon. He was once in temporary arrest, but was 
perhaps prematurely released among the many whose degree 
ofcomplicity was not duly ascertained. The trial developed 
thepoint that this Schnaubelt, if he did not actually li ght and 
hurl the deadly missile, can tell who did it. At any rate the 
man has been and is in request, both by the state which 
needs his evidence and bodily presence, and by the defense 
which avers that, whatever might be awarded him by tri- 
bunals, he could contribute points that would modify the 
verdict already entered against a convict or two. 

The ‘‘Haymarket Bomb’’ was but one item in what is 
believed to be a wide conspiracy if not a national plot to 
disturb and even bloodily violate the public peace, on or 
about the first of last May. At that date the entire country 
was moved by working men’s demand for a work-day of 
only eight hours at the usual price of a day of ten hours. 
Thousands who may not then have realized it, now recall 
with a shiver all the more freezing because the fear was in- 
definable, the fact that May 1, might serve as a date point 
for wide spread trouble. That date was often named in in- 
cendiary speeches as the beginning of a new labor era. This 
Chicago trial-record contains several references to May I 
as the dawn of ‘‘the revolution.’’ There were mutterings 
of struggle and hints of possible danger, if only in the 
watchful man’s consciousness, In several cities, men ceased 
work, and thousands of contractors declined to bargain for 
future public improvements in view of the general uncer- 
tainty about the future of labor. In this city particularly, 
great crowds of laborers demanded ten hours’ worth of pay 
fora day of but eight hours. Laborers glad to accept old 
terms were execrated and abused and some even lost life 
through those who vowed to compel both capitalists and 
laborers to abide by the attempted eight-hour system. 

This tyranny incited struggle between workmen and at a 
point the city police interfered to preserve order. Great 
factories took on the aspect of sieges, and mob-like armies 
angrily confronted each other. In one or two instances life 
was destroyed, and human passion flamed forth portentously. 
On May 2 and 3 there were dire trouble, many bruises, and 
afew deaths, and a public call was made by socialists for a 
public meeting in the Haymarket ‘‘to protest against the 
murder of workmen by the minions of law.’’ The meeting 
was held, incendiary talk was had, the police interfered, 
and the memorable tragedy followed. 

That the city was convulsed, but feebly expresses the pub- 
lic feeling that stirred the entire country. Chicago has had 
few such experiences, and none comparable to the shock, 
horror, and lament within this winter’s memory. As in 
other instances, this alert municipal empire promptly awoke, 
and rallied to meet the foe whose forces were unmustered, 
and whose resources and plans, though unknown, were con- 
templated by dauntless citizens. After all possible and en- 
ergetic sifting, this anarchist criminal issue was given toa 
grand jury, May 13. On May 25, the chief offenders were 
indicted for ‘‘conspiracy to do murder,” and others, for 
“conspiracy, riot, and unlawful assembly.’’ On June 6, 
seven anarchists being arraigned, pleaded ‘‘not guilty.”’ 
The trial opened June 21, and during twenty-one days, efforts 
continued to secure a jury to try the case. Twelve hundred 
tighty-one men were summoned and examined, from among 
whom twelve were at last selected to sit in judgment. What- 
ver may be thought of the protracted effort to find jurymen 
willing to say that, whatever they might feel about “anar- 
thy,” they were, or not, competent to give unbiased ver- 
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dicts as to the specific personal guilt of the defendants, the 
long delay showed that mob-law and socialistic murder are 
not elements in favor among Chicago electors. The panel 
being completed July 16, the great trial began in earnest. 
Long opening and closing speeches were made by the four 
prosecuting attorneys and the four earnest lawyers for the 
defense. Between these two sets of addresses, one hundred 
eleven witnesses were called by the state, and seventy-nine 
for the defense. This array of testimony was followed by 
the added citation of thirty-two more witnesses in rebuttal 
of what the tireless, determined defense had introduced. 
Such a prosecution, and such a step by step defense has sel- 
dom or perhaps never been witnessed in modern juris- 
prudence. 

The plan of the prosecution was to define an attested, in- 
controvertible circumference of ‘‘conspiracy’’ to violate 
law, within whose guilty ring should be included all who 
had planned to overturn ‘‘ the existing order of things.’’ 
This theory of the prosecution was intended to include all 
who had ever, or in any manner, plotted to disturb the pub- 
lic peace. If that plot has embraced plans or tendencies to 
imperil property or endanger life, all who are proven co- 
partners in the plans are made equally responsible. If eight 
men make plans which result in violence, or the death of 
any, all are directly responsible for all conceivable and 
actual consequences. This theory is not new, though its 
application has derived a fearful significance through this 
Chicago anarchist trial and historical verdict. These poor 
deluded men read anew the awful truth that ‘‘ evil commu- 
nications corrupt good manners.’’ If this verdict stands, 
one must more than ever beware of the company he keeps, 
and with whom he consorts, and talks, and plots treason 
over his beer. 

Judge Gary, a simple-hearted man who to profound law 
and extended practice adds the Scotchman’s talent of com- 
mon sense, rendered several decisions pending the trial 
which will remain immortal. He declared, with more than 
obiter dicta authority, that men who advise disorder and 
outrage and death to a listening miscellaneous auditory, 
are responsible for all the illegal results. He said that if one 
man counsels one other man to do violence or take life, he is 
unquestionably answerable if the listener quietly accepts 
the advice. Much more is the orator responsible when he 
advises a miscellaneous audience to do violence to person or 
property. In the latter case the risks to property and life 
are multiplied in proportion as hearers of murderous advice 
are many. If the advice is general and without a nominated 
victim or a definite date as to the time of the advised vio- 
lence, the hearer may select his own victim and judge of 
his own opportunity and determine his own dates at which 
he shall carry the unlawful advice into bloody and disastrous 
execution. The conceivable fruits of counsel to disorder or 
violence are to be measured by the grade of the most violent 
man in the audience, or by the ignorance of the most un- 
tutored individual who may boosily dream that he can solve 
the future of struggling humanity by striking down the 
officer of the law, whom the orator identifies and condemns 
as the instrument of oppression. If banks are full of money 
and only locks stand between the day-laborer and unearned 
plenty, let the locks be forced. If policemen are expres- 
sions of safety to dollars and the life of their lawful owners, 
a bullet aimed at the heart of the public’s guardian is but 
an angel of mercy to the workman whose wife or child sug- 
gests a good use of those dollars. If labor rendered is the 
legitimate test of values, the tired man may strike down the 
guardian of every coin in sight, quite irrespective of the 
point whether or not the marauder has any just relation to 
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that particular coin. 

The world is full of ‘“‘orators’”” who can harangue a crowd, 
and these talkers’ tongues are as ‘‘loose’’ as their philos- 
ophy and political economy. If these glib haranguers are 
not willing to go to school to learn the elements of socio- 
logical truth, Judge Gary’s decisions will send them to jail 
or the gallows. Asa rule our high tide of talk has proved 
harmless until now when dangerous audiences have come 
over to us by the steam-ship load. The old world has re- 
pressed speech-making for one class of reasons personal to 
the particular emperor or king who preferred to dictate the 
speeches. There is an analogous motive to hear the inter- 
dicted anarchistic talk of the old world since both rancorous 
tongues and itching ears have come to us in the steerage 
cabins with cheap twenty-dollar tickets in their unsavory 
pockets. 

The old world has no liberty of speech or of press, save 
as part and parcel of a plot against government. When 
agitators touch our shores, plots against law are associated 
with the new-found liberty of expression, and the frothing 
orator doubts the quality of his eloquence unless it is asso- 
ciated with violent counsel. Little wonder, then, that in the 
very name of human liberty, the limitations of tongue and 
pen need to be rewritten in the light of Judge Gary’s sen- 
sible and solid decisions. It is not extravagant to say that 
this Chicago anarchist trial and verdict, mark an era whose 
significance was felt in every European capital on the 
twentieth day of August, 1886. It was a test case for all 
modern civilization. The jury’s awful response paralyzed 
every anarchist who had landed in this country, and we 
doubt not that it modified the emigrant plans of thousands 
who contemplated their vulture-like flight to our shores. 

After the condemnation of these eight criminals against 
liberty, the inevitable application for a new trial was de- 
nied, and the cases were appealed to the supreme court. if 
that highest tribunal interferes with the verdict in any way, 
it is safe to say the adverse review will affect solely some of 
the thousand and one points that entered into the manner 
and not the matter of this unprecedented litigation. Even 
if the entire trial should be set aside (which no one im- 
agines), the country may be assured that a second trial will 
be carried through with unabated zeal and determination to 


teach a vital lesson to the godless vandals who will surely 
find their Waterloo at last. That these anarchists counseled 
violence and bloodshed there is no room for doubt. It was 
a theory of their defense that even if accessory in this Hay. 
market murder, they cannot be condemned in the absence 
of their unidentified and unconvicted principal, or principals, 

During the trial, explicit passages from the speeches and 
writings of the seven now convicted men were clearly veri- 
fied and proven. It was also proven that Spies contem. 
plated bombs as elements in the coming ‘‘ revolution’’, and 
Ling was revealed as the manufacturer and distributer of 
at least two score of bombs. All the crowd had talked dy. 
namite to listening and approving crowds. It was shown 
that socialists in Chicago had ‘‘ armed sections ’’ that drilled 
regularly and kept themselves in readiness to resist the po. 
lice and terrorize those who do not accept the bloody theories 
of extreme socialism. .The most blatant, defiant, and worth- 
less demagogue of all is Parsons whose extreme doctrines 
ought, it would seem, to radically cure the most radical 
among destructive socialists. Enough was proven against 
these men to justify extreme measures of rebuke. Enough 
has been done to demonstrate that society will not suffer 
such monsters to teach—much less, put into force—these 
suicidal doctrines. It seems possible to plot against and 
terrorize even a czar so that life should be a burden to him, 
but a free country is a power against which license cannot 
prevail. Kings must fight their open and secret foes; but 
liberty by virtue of the free choice of enlightened citizens 
is invincible. It is far more easy to imagine-Russia subju- 
gated by Nihilists, and Herr Most on the throne of Peter 
the Great, than to conceive of a decade of American chaos 
as the result of a crusade by all the anarchists of all conti: 
nents. 

I think that few will stagger at this utter confidence of 
mine—but, dear friends, the foundations of this faith were 
laid since this calendar year began! That Haymarket plot 
never had its equal in Russia, and the Czar with all his 
armies and navies and all his foreign alliances has no 
fortress like that one whose ramparts were reared and mu- 
nitioned in Chicago on the twentieth day of last August! 
“What year?’ I mean the year of our Lord 1886. Please 
God, it was ‘‘ the year of safety’’, because of our Lord. 
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BY PHEBE A. HOLDER. 


“Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart.”’ 


A lustrous star rose in the east upon the age’s night, 

And mounting to the zenith glows with still increasing light. 

A grand heroic poet-king walked thro’ the realms of thought, 

His ‘‘lofty rhyme,’’ majestic verse, by God’s pure Spirit 
taught, 

As with an artist’s magic touch his visions bright unfold 

With glittering ranks of cherubim in amaranth and gold. 


The poet with his subtle charm brought hidden things to 
light, 
Visions of beauty wrought by God burst on our ravished 
sight. 
His listening ear so finely tuned caught heavenly harmonies, 
And down the ages float his songs, his sweet-voiced melodies. 
As harp of Orpheus strangely sweet his silver words of song; 
With him in bowers of Paradise we fain would linger long. 
All fresh and pure the new-formed world in Eden beauty stood, 
The Lord beheld His finished work and all was very good. 
The poet-soul so finely tuned dwelt like a shining star 
Apart with changeless luster bright in the blue depths afar, 


Apart in his own greatness dwelt, while lesser lights are dim, 
Veiling their faces in the blue to gaze afar at him. 


Still floating down the centuries with cadence sweet and clear, 

Like music grand does Milton’s song fall on the raptured ear. 

‘‘Calm on the listening ear of night’’ comes the sweet 
hymn of old, 

The story of the Infant Christ by Bethlehem’s shepherds told. 

Upon that first sweet Christmas eve the ‘‘ winds with won- 
der whist,”’ 

Paused, and with birds on charmed wave ‘‘ smoothly the 
waters kissed.’’ 


Then came such heavenly music; a ‘divinely warbled 
voice,”’ 

Filled all the air, and echo still with echo would rejoice. 

A chosen one the Master gave a soul so pure and clear, 

All finely tuned with answering chords the heavenly voice 
to hear. 

A great white soul, interpreter of God's eternal truth, 

And ever living, singing still in Heaven’s immortal youth. 





OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READINGS FOR DECEMBER. 
First Week (ending December 8.) 

. “Sketches from English History,’’ from page 185 to page 
226. 

_ “Outline Sketches of English Literature,’’ from page 7 
to page 72 

. “Studies of Mountains.”’ 

. Sunday Reading for December 5. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


Second Week (ending December 16.) 
. “Sketches from English History,’’ from page 226 to page 


272. 
. “Outline Sketches of English Literature,’’ from page 72 
to page 159. 
. “Clerical Pursuits.’’ 
. Sunday Reading for December 12. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


Third Week (ending December 23.) 
. “Sketches from English History,’’ from page 272 to page 
324. 
. ‘Outline Sketches of English Literature,’’ from page 159 
to page 218. 
. “Manufactures.”’ 
. Sunday Reading for December 19. 


Fourth Week (ending December 31.) 
. “Sketches from English History,’’ from page 324 to page 
370. 
. “Outline Sketches of English Literature,’’ from page 218 
to page 294. 
. “Rocks for Homes.’’ 
. Sunday Reading for December 26. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 
FIRST WEEK IN DECEMBER. 


. Roll Call—Questions on early English Literature. 

. The Lesson. 

. Outline Sketch—England under the Plantagenets. 

. Paper—The Reformation in England. 

Music. 

. Reproduction of Tennyson’s ‘‘Holy Grail,’’ or Reading 
of Lowell’s ‘‘ Vision of Sir Launfal.’’ 

. Glimpses of Mary, Queen of Scots, as given in ‘‘The 
Abbot,’’ by Sir Walter Scott. 

. Character Sketch—Cardinal Wolsey. 

. A Game—‘‘ Characters.’”’ From the Required Readings 
of the month let each member select some character 
about which to tell, carefully suppressing the name and 
any fact which would lead at once to its discovery. The 
other members are to guess who it is. 


SECOND WEEK IN DECEMBER. 
A MILTON PARTY. 

All members should be dressed in the costumes of Milton’s 
time. No period could offer a better opportunity for variety. 
Cavaliers, Round-heads, royalty, nobility, soldiers, common 
people, could all be represented. After a little social time 
during which the manners and customs of those days should 
be kept up, the following program would be most appropriate. 
Suggestions for other costumes can be found in it. 

Music. 
i. Essay on Milton’s contemporaries. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


2. Tableau. Full-length portraits of Charles I. and Hen- 
rietta. 

Charles with long, curling hair parted on the right side; blue 
eyes, long, straight nose, mustache and goatee, broad collar of 
blue satin bordered with wide white lace, short cloak worn care- 
lessly on one shoulder, long breeches fringed, and meeting tops 
of wide boots which are ruffled with lawn. Broad Flemish hat, 
with rich plumes of feathers on side of head; Spanish rapier 
hung from rich sword-belt, worn sash-wise over shoulder. 

Henrietta, young, features delicate and pretty. Pale, clear 
complexion, dark eyes, chestnut hair. Form slight and grace- 
ful. Dressed in white satin, bodice high with long falling col- 
lar trimmed with points. Bodice laced with cherry ribbon. 
Sleeves full, descending to elbow and held there by ruffles. 
One arm encircled by a narrow black bracelet, the other with 
costly gems. String of pearls about her neck; a red ribbon 
twisted with pearls placed carelessly in her hair at back of 
head. She stands by a table, her hand resting on two red roses 
which are placed near the crown. (Vandyke’s portrait.) 

3. Character recitation. Milton’s sonnet on his twenty- 
third birthday. 

Milton tall, finely built, slender; fair complexion, perfect regu- 
larity of feature, light brown hair parted in center, falling to 
shoulder. Dress simple, of black velvet, broad linen collar, 
and upturned wristbands. 

Music. 

4. Character recitation. Extract from one of Bunyan’s ser- 
mons found in Sunday Readings of present number of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

Bunyan “‘tall, strong-boned, though not corpulent; ruddy face, 
sparkling eyes, hair and mustache reddish, moderately large 
mouth, forehead high.’’ Dress plain, of coarse material, short 
round jacket, wide plain collar, shoes with large buckles. 


5. Tableau. Full-length portraits of a Puritan and a Cavalier. 

Puritan, hair closely cut, plain dress of one color, wide hat. 
Cavalier, doublet of satin, with large, loose, slashed sleeves ; 
collar covered by band of point lace. Breeches long and pointed 
reaching to ruffled boot-tops. Broad silk scarf tied in large bow 
overthe hip. Wide hat with rich band. 

Music. 
6. Dialogue between Cromwell and Pearson, his aid-de- 
camp. 

Chapter thirty-three of Scott’s ‘‘ Woodstock,” beginning with 
‘‘ Any news Pearson ?”’ and including the apostrophe ‘‘Ah, Pear- 
son, in this troubled world,”’ etc. Cromwell, ‘‘ middle stature, 
strong, and coarsely built ; harsh, severe features ; eyes gray and 
piercing, nose large and red ; manner of speaking, energetic and 
forcible.’’ Both men dressed in the simple costumes of soldiers 
of that time. 

Music. 
7. Tableau. Pepys and his wife presented at court. 

As described in his diary,—‘‘ Mr. Fox received us with a great 
deal of respect and then did take my wife and me to the queen’s 
presence chamber, where he got my wife placed behind the 
queen’s chair and the two princesses came in. The Queen a 
very little, plain old woman, nothing more in her presence and 
garb than any ordinary woman. Princess Henrietta had her 
hair frizzed up close to her ears, but my wife standing near 
her with two or three black patches on, and well-dressed, 
seemed to me much handsomer than she.’’ Mrs. Pepys in a yel- 
low satin petticoat and crimson sacque; hair in a cluster of long 
and short ringlets ; several patches of court-plaster cut in fan- 
tastic shapes, on cheeks and chin. Little Mr. Pepys with short 
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doublet, silk shirt front, full and hanging over the waistband of 
the loose breeches, which with the loose, large sleeves are pro- 
fusely decorated with ribbon. Queen and two daughters in full 
satin petticoats, long trains, full puffed sleeves reaching to el- 
bow ; bodice low laced in front; several necklaces of pearls; long 
curls adorned with flowers. 
Music. 

8. Essay on the works of Milton. 
g. Character recitation. Milton’s sonnet on his blindness. 

Milton at sixty, ‘seated in an armchair in a room hung with 
green drapery, organ and bass-viol near, books and writing ma- 
terial on table close at hand. He dressed in black, and retained 
much of the beauty which had made him celebrated in his col- 
lege days. Pale and delicate in feature, his eyes bright and 
clear showing no signs of blindness.’’ 

THIRD WEEK IN DECEMBER. 

. Rell Call—Questions on English Literature in the 
“Question Table.”’ 

. The Lesson. 

. Outline Sketch—The History of England as connected 
with the American Colonies. 

. Paper—The Conquest of India. 

Music. 

. Recitation—‘‘ The Revenge.’’ By Tennyson. 

. A Study—Cromwell as shown in ‘‘ Woodstock,’’ by Sir 
Walter Scott. 

. Reading—‘‘ My Mother’s Picture.’’ By Cowper. 

. A Memory Test—Questions asked, by different members, 
the answers to which are clearly given in ‘‘ Outline 
Sketches of English Literature.’’ It will doubtless be 
surprising to learn how few can be answered. The fol- 
lowing are given for examples: Of whom did Dickens 
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make a kindly caricature as Lawrence Boythorn jy 
‘*Bleak House,’’ and, who replied to am inquiry as to 
the reason of his ceasing to write poetry, “Byron 
bet me.’’? 
FOURTH WEEK IN DECEMBER. 
AN EVENING OF CHRISTMAS STORIES. 


The circle should meet if possible in a room containing 
an old-fashioned fireplace so that the ‘“‘Yule-log’’ might not 
be wanting. Have the room trimmed with holly and ivy, 
and let the mistletoe bough be hung up. A harper should 
be present with his harp, and several Christmas carols 
sung. Something about Christmas should be told by the 
members as they sit around the fire. The eventful Christ- 
mases in English history would be a most appropriate topic 
for one to take ; the following outline will suggest some of 
them: William the Norman crowned on Christmas ; the 
people refuse to pay the customary Christmas homage to 
King John because he would not grant the ‘‘ Charter of 
Rights ;’’ the ‘‘Still Christmas”’ of 1525; Christmases in 
Cromwell’s Protectorate ; the Christmas on which the En- 
glish people called William of Orange to be their king, 
Christmas stories will be found in Dickens’ works, in Hans 
Christian Andersen’s, and from many other sources. 
‘‘Christmas in the Olden Time,’’ by Walter Scott, found in 
the ‘‘ Introduction ’’ to Canto VI, of ‘‘ Marmion,’’ will make 
a good select reading, as will also ‘‘Jack Horner,’’ from 
‘* Mother Goose for Grown folks,’’ by Mrs. A. D. T. Whit- 
ney. A Christmas tree, a Santa Claus, or a Christmas feast 
served in old-fashioned style may be added if thought best. 
For further directions concerning these last, see Irving's 
‘*Sketch Book”’ articles on Christmas. 
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Cc. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 


‘‘We Study the Word and the Works of God.”’—“‘Let us Keep Our Heavenly Father in the Midst.””—‘‘Never Be Discouraged.” 


Cc. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


. OPENING Day—October I. 

. BRYANT Day—November 3. 

. SPECIAL SUNDAY—November, second Sunday. 
. Mri_ton Day—December 9. 

. COLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 

. SPECIAL SUNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
FOUNDER’S DAay—February 23. 

LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 

. SHAKSPERE DAy—April 23. 

. ADDISON Day—May I. 
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11. SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

12. SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

13. INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of C. L. S. C. at Chautau- 
qua. 

. St. Paut’s Day—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul’s 
Grove at Chautauqua. 

15. COMMENCEMENT Day—August, third Tuesday. 

16. GARFIELD Day—September Ig. 


‘‘Many a mickle makes a muckle’’ was the secret of 
the maps and pictures of Circle Delight, and the library 
and cabinets had resulted from the same frugal practice. 
An unabridged dictionary had been paid for by a small 
assessment, a library fee of ten cents was imposed month- 
ly and in three years had given about one hundred dol- 
lars for books. This money had been spent with unusual 
care; the first purchase of each year was a set of C. L. S. C. 
books and a copy of THE CHAUTAUQUAN for general use in 
the room ; the remainder had been put into reference works, 
including a biographical dictionary, a gazetteer, a globe, 
cheap editions of the poets, and several standard histories. 


The fine encyclopedia had been bought with the receipts of 
two public entertainments given by the circle. Since every- 
body in the village was invited to join the circle if they 
wished, it was considered honorable to ask the public to 
patronize entertainments. 

The books were arranged with charming taste. Two low 
book-cases made from pine and stained brown had been con- 
tributed by the circle carpenter. Rods and curtains were 
fitted to them, and great jars of golden rod and clematis 
placed on the tops. These simple, tasteful arrangements 
gave an air of comfort and refinement to the rooms. 

The cabinets were another achievement of stick-to-it-ive- 
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ness. There was a drawer with over a hundred varieties of 
birds’ eggs, a case of five hundred insects, a collection of 
the rocks and fossils of the vicinity, in fact, a fair represen- 
tation of the botany, geology, and natural history of the 
wil. 

ps the question, ‘‘ How did you manage these collections?”’ 
the leader replied, ‘‘We made up our minds that we ought 
to have at least the nucleus of a museum in X, and that if 
anybody made it we must. We formed a scientific division 
at least a year before the Chautauqua Town and Country 
Club came into life. Several of our young people who could 
not be persuaded to take the readings went into the club. 
They go out once a week, from the disappearance of snow to 
its coming again. Their outfit is very much like that 
which Emerson says Thoreau used at Walden Pond. An 
old music book to press plants; in his pocket a diary and 
pencil, a spy-glass for birds, microscope, jack-knife, and 
twine. Our naturalists are expected to report at each meet- 
ing giving the temperature of each day of the previous 
week, the date of the appearance of flowers and birds, and 
other similar phenomena. These reports are filed in these 
big books. We call them ‘Nature’s Record in X,’ and I 
think them as interesting as the ‘ History of Selbourne.’”’ 

It looked like a great deal of work but the Scribe remem- 
bered that every great museum in the world had begun in 
the same simple way in which Circle Delight had done; 
he remembered that in three years Audubon made sketches 
of one thousand of the birds of Kentucky and that in four 
years Thomas Edwards collected nine hundred insects in 
the vicinity of Bauffshire, Scotland. Certainly, Circle De- 
light had caught the scientist’s secret. 


FROM THE FRONT. 


The news from AUSTRALIA: ‘‘ We have organized a circle 
here,” in the last issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, is more fully 
explained in the following extract from a letter from the 
Rev. H. Haggan of CARETON, AUSTRALIA : 

“Mutual Improvement Societies are the usual organiza- 
tions for young people in this country and as a rule they 
aim at nothing and hit it. Twelve months ago I expounded 
the Chautauqua idea to the best of my ability to the ruins 
of the young men’s former society, and they decided to 
work on Chautauqua lines, though not taking the regular 
program for one year. The year ended, the class decided to 
take the course of the C. L. S. C. I have had a re- 
quest from the Mutual Improvement Society of the Congre- 
gational church in this place, and it is probable that some 
members will join from that organization. I wish you 
could have heard the address at a recent meeting by a 
member, a working man over forty years of age, telling of 
the benefits he had derived from the C. L. S. C.” 

EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND, October 8. — ‘‘The Scottish 
C.L. S.C. movement was inaugurated to-day just as the 
cannon from the old Castle thundered the hour. The Rev. 
Donald Cook, Presbyterian clergyman for Dundee, is secre- 
tary for Scotland. I can make no promise but have a large 
hope concerning the success of the movement in Scotland.”’ 
—Chancellor J. H. Vincent. 

A remarkable statement of SourH AFRICA’s work in the 
C.L. S. C. comes from the secretary of the SourH AFRICA 
Assembly. 

“At the time of our C. L. S. C. Assembly last year, our 
South African Circle numbered fifty-one members. Since 
that time fifty others have become members. Of these, 
three have been dropped and one has removed to Australia, 
leaving ninety-seven remaining. Several other members 
have proposed being dropped out, but the secretary has not 
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yet given them up. Our members are widely scattered over 
the land. Thirty-nine places are represented. WELL- 
INGTON still has the only local circle. The second local is, 
we suppose, just forming at HEILBRON, numbering three 
members. A few weeks ago the secretary gave an address 
in CAPE Town upon the subject of reading, and introduced 
the C. L. S. C. books for the present year. There is encour- 
agement that a local circle will soon be formed in Cape Town. 

There are five members at the DIAMOND FIELDs, and we 
have hoped a local circle would be formed there, but as yet our 
hopes have not been fulfilled. CrApDocK has numbered five 
members, but two have removed to KIMBERLEY. Longfellow 
Day was celebrated by Cradock members with a pleasant 
evening in which some of their friends were invited to join. 
There were quotations, recitations, and songs from Long- 
fellow, with anecdotes and a sketch of the poet’s life. There 
is confident hope that Cradock will become an organized 
circle and increase in number during the coming year. At 
THE PAARL there are four members. We are disappointed 
that the talked of circle has not yet become a reality. At 
FRAZERBURG two isolated members occasionally meet and 
talk over things together and enjoy comparing notes. At 
BEAUFORT WEST there are three members. We hope there 
will soon be more. STELLENBOSCH numbers five members, 
but no local circle has yet been talked of. There are three 
members at WORCESTER, but we expect more this year. 
There have been three members at SWELLENDAM. Consid- 
erable interest was aroused there at the beginning of the 
South Africa Circle, but the hoped for local circle was not 
started. 

One hundred ninety-seven letters have been written by 
the secretary in the interests of the South Africa C. L. S.C. 
during the past year. The vice-president has written above 
a hundred letters, besides sending out a hundred circular 
letters. 

Much enjoyment of the books of the first year has been 
expressed by the lone members. Some have found it im- 
possible to finish in one year the work of the first year, but 
we hope the end of the second year will find them ready 
for new work. 

The helpful stimulus of the C. L. S. C. has extended be- 
yond the limits of the circle, and others besides the mem- 
bers have enjoyed its influences. The circle owes much to 
the interest and help of friends who are not counted among 
its members but who have done much to forward the cause 
of the C. L. S. C. in South Africa. We close the year not 
satisfied, but glad in what has been accomplished, and with 
the hope that our number may again be doubled in the year 
to come,”’ 

The onward wave has broken on SouTH AMERICA’S shores. 
At VALPARAISO, CHILI, according to 7he Record of that 
city, the C. L. S. C. was first introduced in August last by 
the Rev. Mr. Allis of SANTIAGO. If all the listeners formed 
as favorable opinion of the work as 7he Record seems to 
have done we may hope for a Chili movement soon. 

‘‘It is a vast world’s Home College; yet so simple in its 
plans as to be accessible to anybody. Its advantages can 
be enjoyed in the most distant city. The matters presented 
were of special interest to those whose time for study and 
reading is limited. Those also who have leisure will find 
in the plans of this association something to interest them, 
and much to enjoy if they should enter upon them. Mr. 
Allis gave this lecture because of his interest in the enter- 
prise, desiring that the young people of our Valparaiso En- 
glish Society may not. only know of the matter, but be in- 
duced to share in its benefits. It was attended by more 
than a hundred persons who manifested a gratifying inter- 
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est in his descriptions of the work that has been accom- 
plished.’’ 
NEW CIRCLES. 

From four of the New England states come reports of the 
organizing of circles. DERRY, NEw HAMPSHIRE, sends 
five names for the class of ’go. SEABROOK has organ- 
ized a small Circle. 

Seven members are reported as belonging to the WEsT 
BERKSHIRE, VERMONT, Circle, while several others are read- 
ing with them. 

The secretary of a new Circle in WALPOLE, MASSACHU- 
SETTS, reports seventeen members,—certainly an encourag- 
ing beginning. The Andover Local Circle of ANDOVER, 
held its first meeting Oct. 1, with a membership of thirteen. 

The C. L. S.C. of RatnBow, CONNEcTICUT, has organ- 

ized with eighteen members, and a prospect of more. One 
of the number is a lady nearly eighty years of age. 
Six have joined the PLAINVILLE Circle. Twelve more are 
reading with them. A member of the Class of ’85 be- 
gins again the regular course of reading with a new Circle 
started in NORWALK. The villages of Mystic RIVER 
and Mystic BRIDGE, have joined in forming a Circle, and 
report thirteen at their first meeting. 

The Willoughby Circle of BRookiyn, NEw York, has 
ten members. A new Circle in NEw York Ciry reports 
eighteen. The little village of Orgco sends the names 
of eight who have started upon the course of study. 
Efforts are being made to reorganize a new Circle in ROCHEs- 
TER. At Nassau, a Circle has been recently formed. 

Twenty-five have joined at Lyons, and “are starting 
out with much zeal.”’ Twelve regular members belong 
to the Circle at EAst AURORA, and several others meet with 
them, expecting to join soon. A small Circle has been 
organized in East RANDOLPH. They “‘intend to make up 
in enthusiasm what they lack in numbers.’’ Four 
members of one family in BALDWINSVILLE send their names, 
hoping to be able to start a Circle through the influence of 
their bright example. ARCADE, and BELLONA, have 
each organized Circles. The new Circle at BoucKVILLE, 
begins with fourteen members. 

New YorK is ahead in the East in the number of new Cir- 
cles, but PENNSYLVANIA is not far behind. From PHILA- 
DELPHIA, the Oxford Class and Temperance Campers send 
hopeful reports. At TITUSVILLE a large Circle has been 
formed to meet weekly in the public library where the books 
of reference will be of valuable help. In BROWNSVILLE, 
sixteen ladies who have for three years been reading the 
Spare Minute course, have formed a local C. L. S. C. 

Five have joined in SrRASBURG. The Mizpah of ScrAnN- 
TON, reports six members. SHARPSVILLE, reports a 
successful opening, with prospect of a large Circle. 

A similar word comes from SHAMOKIN. The largest 
new circle of the state is in LANCASTER; the Thaddeus 
Stevens, sends a list of fifty names. 

NEW JERSEY reports but one new circle, that being at 
CLARKSBORO, and having five members. 

The Southern states are well represented. The Meridian 
Cc. L. S. C. of MERIDAN, Mississippi, begins with eleven 
names. A Circle at GALLATIN, TENNESSEE, reports 
thirteen, and another at CHATTANOOGA has sixteen. 

Our Chautauqua friend, Professor McClintock, has organized 
a Circle at MILLERSBURG, KENTUCKY, with twelve members. 

The BRANDENBURG, KENTUCKY, Circle had five regular 
and two local members at its first meeting. Two names are 
sent from Fort VALLEY, GEORGIA, as a nucleus about 
which a Circle is soon to be formed.——SuMTER, SOUTH 
CAROLINA, boasts of twenty-nine new names in its recently 
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organized Circle. A Circle at OpELousAS, Louistana, 
begins with six. Two cheering reports are sent from 
TExaAs, one from WAco telling of a new Circle with twelve 
members, another from Er Paso with twenty-nine. 

Southern On10 has an Assembly. The first session of 
four days was held early in October at ConcorD Cuurcu, 
Ross County ; a excellent program was prepared and there 
was a fair attendance. A special committee cared for the 
interests of the C. L. S. C., arranging a lecture on ‘‘The 
Home College’’ by Dr. Gillett, and a Round Table. In 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO,two former members have been the means 
of organizing a Circle of twenty-three, and hope to have at 
least thirty soon. Efforts are being made in Lonpon- 
VILLE, and PETERSBURG, toward founding local circles, but 
no definite account of their success has yet reached us. 
Eighteen have united to form a Circle in LANCASTER. 
Fourteen in LEESBURG, with a prospect of twenty-five, 

Forty-five in SANDUSKY. In PETERSBURGH also 
a new circle appears. This makes seven new circles in 
Ohio. 

INDIANA sends but one report—from GoopLAND—but the 
Circle contains fourteen, and their influence will doubtless 
be far-reaching. 

Eleven new Circles in Inn1inorts! Three of these are in 
CHICAGO, one numbering eight, one sixteen, and another 
thirty. At Inuiopo.is, four have joined the Class of 
’g90, and hope to organize a large local Circle. ENGLE- 
woop has two new circles, one containing forty-three mem- 
bers. ‘WINNEBAGO, a village of only six hundred, reports 
twenty-three members, and others intending to join. 

AC. L. S. C. student having removed to ONEIDA has helped 
to form a Circle there. The Lincoln Circle of Lake 
View, began with eight students. There is a promise 


of a large Circle in STREATOR, and eighteen new names are 
sent from STERLING. 

Five enthusiastic workers are reported from MARIONVILLE, 
MissourI, and efforts are being made to establish a Circle 


in MempuHis. A Circle of seventeen has been formed in 
APPLETON CITY. 

The members of the MENLO, IowA, Circle number twelve, 
but they say they are determined to have twenty, and are 
working to obtain them. The ELKADER Circle begins 
with eleven members, and one at ASHTON with twelve. 

At BEAR LAKEand OVERSIL, MICHIGAN, new Circles have 
been formed containing respectively two and four members. 

MUSKEGON, has a new Circle of ten. A lady from 
BENTON HARBOR, returned from Chautauqua last summer 
with an amount of enthusiasm that enabled her to organize 
a Circle of eighteen. A letter from the Arbutus Circle 
of PETOSKEY, says,—‘‘ We have a membership of twenty- 
seven regular and five local members, and have every pros- 
pect of abundant success. We are located only one mile 
from Bay View Summer Assembly which gives us a special 
interest and desire to have a living circle.’’ TRAVERSE 
City, FENTON, and ELK Raprps have new Circles with an 
average membership of twenty-five and two new ones are 
talked of at KALAMAZOO. 

WIsconsIN has four new Circles. Those at SHARON and 
Fox LAKE each organized with six members. One at Fort 
Howarp has twenty members, another at BELorT numbers 
the same. 

Efforts are being made to form a Circle in WinpoM, MIN- 
NESOTA, and one has been formed in Wasioja, with tem 
members. 

The Circle in DENVER, COLORADO, at its second meeting 
numbered one hundred sixty-two. A letter from Gran- 
ville Malcolm, Esq., treasurer of the Glen Park Association, 
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says,—‘' We are having an unexpected enthusiasm aroused 
in our new circle. We are receiving letters from all over the 
state, asking for circulars. It looks as if Colorado were 
about to wake up a very considerable interest in the C.L.S.C. 
We in Denver are glad to help and direct.’’ 

At Birp City, Kawsas, fifteen members have banded to- 
gether, and they report a prospect of a Circle soon among 
their neighbors at WANo. 

From St. PauL, NEBRASKA, a report is sent of nine who 
are working with enthusiasm. In FULLERTON, a Circle 
of six has been recently formed. 

Two members moving from NEw YorK to Brunt, Da- 
xora, found there a circle of twenty. 

At WHITEHALL, MONTANA, a new Circle of nine, has 
taken the name of The Pansy Circle. 

Three new Circles on the Pacific coast! One at OREGON 
Crry begins with nine members ; one at ELSINORE, CALI- 
FORNIA, with eleven, and another at CoLFAx, CALIFORNIA, 
with fourteen. 

NorTH-WEsT TERRITORY, CANADA, is represented by a 
Circle of sixteen at WOLSELEY. 

Aletter from SHEFFIELD MILLS, Nova SCOTIA, says,— 
“We started the first of June with only a few members, but 
it seemed to be just what we needed in our neighborhood, 
and now we have more applicants than we can accommo- 
date,”’ 

REORGANIZATIONS. 


From no quarter do we hear a word of regret that vacation 
isover and reorganization in order. There is general re- 


joicing that the new year has begun. From ORANGE, CALI- 
FORNIA, the Live Oaks write, ‘‘ The outlook for the coming 
year is very promising.’’ 

A circle of two at Scio, OREGON, has had the pluck to 


keep up a circle called the Willard for a year, and have be- 
gun the present term with hope of accessions to their num- 
ber soon. 

The AsPpEN, COLORADO, Circle announces ten members. 

NEBRASKA comes out bravely. From York, the secre- 
tary writes ‘‘ Our C. L. S. C. starts out this year with 
twenty-five active and enthusiastic members. Others are 
doing the reading in part at ieast. Two or three of the 
college professors are among the members and weare to have 
theuse of the college museum and telescope to aid in our 
studies. Garfield Day was observed by the use of an ap- 
propriate program.’’ At LINCOLN, invitations bearing 
the program arranged for the opening evening were sent to 
alarge number of persons. ‘fhis generous greeting was af- 
fixed : 

“A cordial invitation to be present is extended to all present 
and past members, to visiting Chautauquans in the city, and to 
any who would be interested to know more of ‘the Chautauqua 
idea’ either with or without a purpose to take active part in 
reading, study, and work.” 

Here is a nut the seventy members of the Lincoln Circle 
recently tried their strength at cracking: 

Suppose that a round hole six feet in diameter was bored 
through the earth, say from this point. For the purposes of 
this inquiry, assume that the diameter of the earth is 8,000 
miles, and that the atmosphere and temperature of the hole 
are, all the way through, the same as at the surface. Take a 
four year old boy, weighing forty-two pounds, and drop him 
into the hole, feet first. At what rate of speed would he go the 
first mile, and at what rate the last mile of the 4,000 miles to 
the center of the earth—the center of gravity—and how long 
time would he be making the journey? How far past the cen- 
ter of the earth would the momentum of his fall carry him? 
And when at last the momentum both ways should be overcome, 
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and he hangs in mid-air in the hole, at the exact center of the 
earth, are there any means by which, unaided, he could start 
himself either way to get out? 

The Mary de La Vergne Circle of CLinron, Missour1, 
has made a start on ’86~-’87 quite in keeping with the good 
record of the past two years. Twenty-five members were 
in the circle last June and the circle reopens with thirty- 
one. They express a healthy enjoyment in their work, a 
sure proof of intellectual worth. 

The Hennepin Ave. Circle, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, has 
entered auspiciously on the work of the new year. Hon. John 
Douglas has accepted the leadership, and a goodly number 
of young men have entered with interest on the studies of 
the new year. They are anticipating a winter of unusual 
interest. The third year for the LUVERNE Circle. ‘If 
we live in a cold state we are warm friends of the Chautau- 
qua movement’’ is the report. So are all Minnesotans. 

The Northern Illinois Chautauqua Union held its open- 
ing meeting the last of September and elected officers for 
the coming year. Dr. Hurlbut, the new principal of the 
C. L. S. C., addressed the Chautauqua gathering, speaking 
on the necessity of culture and of the facilities which the 
C. L. S. C. afford for its requirement. Four members 
in the Excelsior Club of CuHicaGo at the opening in ’85, 
sixteen in ’86, ‘‘all young, bright, enthusiastic, and enter- 
prising.”’ The Marguerite of KEWANEE after meeting 
regularly all last year and through the summer as well, has 
summoned its seven members for a second campaign in 
literature and science. The Evanston Chautauquans. 
flourished last year like all Illinois products. They have. 
begun work again with carefully prepared plans, have en- 
listed much of the talent of the North Western University, 
and opened the doors wide enough to admit every one who 
will come in. 

The vacation at CorypDon, INDIANA, was brightened by: 
weekly studies in Shakspere. The C. L. S. C. wears well, 
if after studying three years the interest is sufficient to keep, 
up summer meetings. The members have begun the regu- 
lar Chautauqua work again. The Hoosier of PENNSYI~ 
VANIA announces itself as at work again. 

ANNADE, MICHIGAN, has had a flourishing circle since 
1880, and ’86 finds the members as loyal as ever. Twelve 
graduates went from the circle at NILES in June. Do not 
give up the meetings. Every circle deserves the support of 
its alumni. Remember the C. L. S. C. gives diplomas only 
as an encouragement to go on. Ninety-three different 
towns in Michigan are named by the Bay View Assembly 
Herald as supporting circles, several of them two or three. 
The Herald exhorts these circles in the following sensible 
words: ‘‘Don’t let the circle degenerate into a literary club. 
Don’t be anything but a Chautauqua Circle. Do all the 
reading, attend all the meetings, and expect to graduate. 
It is nowa proud distinction to be a member of the C.L,.S.C.; 
press on till with graduating honors you become a member 
of the Society of the Hall in the Grove. 

‘‘Let every circle refrain from playing at Chautauqua 
reading. Let us do all the reading and do it thoroughly, 
And then make the meetings occasions for earnest reviews, 
using the questions in THE CHAUTAUQUAN or other meth- 
ods. Fifteen minutes over the readings and two hours 
with charades and social life does not make an ideal meet- 
ing.’’ 

As true an interpretation of the local circle idea as we 
know of anywhere is that of the Chautauquans of NORFOLK, 
Oun10. This circle is a permanent institution, it organized 
for the zinth time in September ; a lecture course, beginning 
with Leon Vincent’s eight lectures on English Literature has. 
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been arranged for this year; it is broad, it unites with the 
school board of the town in the lecture course; it does its 
best to extend the Chautauqua work; as many C. L. S. C. 
circulars are distributed at the public meetings as the Gen- 
eral Office will give. Twenty names are enrolled at 
Troy. An afternoon and an evening class meet for the 
accommodation of members. The graduates are working 
for seals. 

A banquet made a gay beginning of the year for the 
PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA, members. There are eight- 
een in the class. 

Much of our information in regard to circles is gathered 
from our exchanges. These press notices do much to spread 
a knowledge of the work. It will be a great gain for the 
Cc. L. S. C. when every member within reach of a news- 
paper uses his influence to secure frequent mention of the 
organization and its work. The text for this brief sermon 
was furnished by the report of the opening meeting of the 
Antietam Circle of HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND, found in 7he 
‘Globe of that city. 

The program blank is a helpful contrivance for keeping 
members informed of the exercises of an approaching meet- 
ing. The following outline may furnish a hint to circles of 
the proper arrangement of the card : 
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SEASON OF 1886-’87. 
Ghe Circle will meet at 
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The Adelphian Circle of MECHANICSVILLE, NEW JERSEY, 
gave a literary entertainment in August, ushering in the 
mew course. Nineteen members are enrolled in the Adel- 


phian. The PHILADELPHIA Circle now numbers forty, bright, 
active members. The lessons on geology are a delight to all, 
The circle is anxiously waiting for the course of scientific 
lectures promised by the ‘‘ United Circles’’ of Philadelphia, 
Chautauquans in the city are looking forward toa winter 
of great intellectual profit. The Polluck Circle of Arrry. 
TOWN, PENNSYLVANIA, announces the return of sixteen of 
its former members to their books. Three new members 
have come in and more are expected. DILLSBURG is 
the home of the Longfellow Circle. Fourteen young folks 
have been reading for three years and ‘‘ enjoying the work 
amazingly,’’ sotheysay. The Central Circle of New Yorx 
City kept fifty members together for summer meetings. A 
game of interest is reported from these friends. Two weeks 
before a meeting, eight characters of Italy were given to the 
members to read up. One of these characters was assigned 
privately to a certain person to read thoroughly, so as to be 
able to answer yes or no to all questions asked. Each mem- 
ber was allowed to ask three questions, not in succession. 
From the answers given to the questions the character was 
guessed. The successful person received THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
for a year as a reward. The BROOKLYN Union, com- 
posed of representatives of the various circles, has been re- 
organized to look after Chautauqua matters in that city. 
The Janes of BROOKLYN had fifty members at its first 
meeting for ’86-’87. At the first meeting of the Central 
Circle of Rochester ten different circles were represented. 
All reported reorganization and flattering prospects. Sever- 
al new circles are said to be in process of organization at 
Rochester. Last year over three hundred readers were en- 
rolled in the city, and from the present outlook the number 
will be largely increased during the coming season. What 
is the secret >-—The Argonaut of BUFFALO, is three years 
old, and numbers fifteen. 

A hopeful outlook is reported by the Alphas of UxsrRincE, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

From WiLTon, MAINE, the year-old circle announces its 
return to duties. Many interruptions hindered the work 
last season ; special religious services, busy members, and 
and the friction of beginning, but there is no disposition 
among the members to withdraw ; on the contrary they be- 
gin work with pleasant anticipation. The Longfellow 
Circle of PoRTLAND enrolled nearly fifty names at its opening 
in October. It is to the members of the Longfellow that 
most of the circles of Portland owe their origin, the policy of 
the circle having been to multiply organizations in all parts 
of the city. An organization of eight persons has been 
effected at PEAK’s ISLAND. A party of sixty leading 
Chautauquans with the Main Central officials visited Lake 
Maranacook, Oct. 8, to inaugurate an important enterprise. 
The Maine Central proposes to make Maranacook the sum- 
mer headquarters for Chautauquans of that vicinity. 
BANGOR has a circle boasting a membership of one hundred 
fifty. 
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POPULAR EDUCATION 


BY CHANCELLOR J. 


FIRST PAPER. 

In the two or three letters from this side of the Atlantic, 
which I hope to write for THE CHAUTAUQUAN, concerning 
popular education in England, I must omit what I should 
be glad to say relative to public school education, which un- 
der recent government action and patronage is doing so 
great a work for the people. And I can say little of the 
great universities, — Oxford, Cambridge, London, and of 
the universities of Glasgow, and Edinburgh. These 
are are all renowned, venerable, and well-endowed institu- 
tions. A peculiar sacredness invest them. There is a 
witchery in the green mould, the moss, and the ivy on their 
storm-worn walls. It is an education simply to live for a 
few years in the neighborhood of these ancient seats of learn- 
ing, and to recall the names of the great souls who here 
lived and thought. Memories haunt every hall and cloister. 
As Wordsworth sings of Cambridge : 

“T could not print 

Ground where the grass had yielded to the steps 

Of generations of illustrious men, 

Unmoved ; I could not always lightly pass 

Through the same gateways, sleep where they had slept, 

Wake where they had waked, range that enclosure old, 

That garden of great intellects, undisturbed.’ 

In America we are building our great schools. Every 
year increases the power of their past; and although it 
will be a long time before even our oldest Eastern institu- 


tions can boast of great antiquity, the history they are mak- 
ing, the memories they are weaving, the broad and noble 
foundations they are laying, will give to our children an in- 
heritance in them worth vastly more for best living and 
highest thinking than those turreted and ivy-crowned 
buildings, which suggest years of Romish bigotry, of ritual- 


istic littleness, and of aristocratic tyranny. I look withad- 
miration on these old universities, but I prefer the large- 
ness and the liberty of the later institutions west of the 
great ocean. I will be satisfied with less moss and more 
manhood. May we be saved from undue devotion to Mam- 
mon, and to that dusty god we call Practical Education, and 
train our children to appreciate the joy and strength of true 
intellectuality and of high literary taste ! 

Some men cry down the university as though it dealt with 
mere theories and with the dead wisdoms, and as though it 
created an intellectual aristocracy which could have no pos- 
sible sympathy with ‘practical’? men, and which must 
necessarily despise the executive factors of our social life. 
But these men forget that the ‘‘doing’’ which makes trade 
and commerce, is born of the thinking which makes philoso- 
phers. The doing comes by the thinking. It would not be 
difficult to trace to the student’s cloister the most important 
movements of modern civilization—those which set spindles 
whirling, trains rushing, chains breaking, and thrones top- 
pling. Self-made and practical men may invent and they 
May create, but the impulse that developed the creative 
faculty in them was received from some systematized 
thought, from some idea born of a principle which had been 
conceived and developed within the knitted brow of a great 
thinker. The universities make atmospheres which perme- 
ate and influence society far beyond the boundaries of class 
and campus. The universities make the press. The uni- 
Versities create and interpret law. The universities conserve 
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true social ideas and institutions, and produce the men who 
stand out foremost in all professions and offices of trust on 
which the national and social life of a people most depend. 
They grasp and formulate the principles on which mind, 
in the unit and in great social aggregates, acts; and thus 
universities mold people indirectly and unconsciously, pre- 
paring the masses for the support of ideas which a few lead- 
ers announce. 

The people have not understood, nor have they sufficient- 
ly valued the university. And, on the other hand, the 
university has not duly appreciated its own work and in- 
fluence beyond the circle of individuals it has enrolled, 
trained, and recognized. The people have not realized the 
extent to which the public tone, the commercial interests 
and the political convictions and policies of the nation are 
affected by the thinking, scholarly minds who dwell in the 
upper regions of thought, retiring, through preference, from 
public gaze and free from political ambition. There has 
been a great wall built between the college and the com- 
munity, between the eminent scholars and the so-called 
common people. Comparatively few persons are able to at- 
tend the college. They have brains without money, with- 
out self-appreciation, without a knowledge of the easy way 
into the ways of knowledge. There is a gate-way in the 
wall and they do not know how easily it opens. Their par- 
ents before them thought as they do; and indeed the thought 
of the sire accounts for the thought of the son. Settled early 
in trade, the claims of business and of family render forever 
impossible educational opportunities in the schools. It is 
then too easy, and quite in the way of human nature, to 
look with doubt and suspicion on tlie higher education. It 
is ‘‘superfluous.”’ A few may need it, but ‘‘not the many.’’ 
The educated people are a ‘‘vain set.’? The grapes that 
hang just over the top of the college wall are green looking 
and very sour. Unfortunately the scholars beyond the 
tradesman’s reach are either entirely indifferent to him or 
they regard him with the contempt due a gentile and a bar- 
barian. Thereis a movement to-day towards a better mu- 
tual understanding between the college and the people. I 
find itin England. It is developing in America. Chautau- 
qua has done something for both. There is much more to 
be done. , 

The provision made by the English government through 
its Educational Department, and especially through the 
Science and Art Department, for examinations in all 
parts of the kingdom, especially on subjects connected with 
art and science and technical studies generally, is inciting 
the local boards to organize evening classes for busy people 
who want to fit themselves for higher positions, but who 
cannot afford to leave business in order to attend school. 
The same incentives are leading to the organization of even- 
ing classes by teachers of Young Men’s Bible Classes, by 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, by private schools 
and teachers who supply evening instruction in various 
branches and at low rates. I have been surprised at the im- 
mense number of these schools for night instruction. The 
walls and bulletin boards in the city and country are covered 
with announcements of such provisions. My good friend 
Robert Inglis of Glasgow, teaches a class of two hundred 
young men on Sunday, in a building provided by the liber- 
ality of Mr. Whitemiller. And during the week in the 
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same building are evening lessons in shorthand, draw- 
ing, vocal music, French, arithmetic and algebra, one 
evening a week being devoted to the sessions of a Lit- 
erary and Debating Society. The ‘‘Glasgow Foundry 
Boys’ Religious Society’’ does similar work. Its object is 
“the Religious, Educational, and Social Elevation of the 
boys and girls of Glasgow and suburbs.”’ It brings the re- 
ligious spirit into everything, but has an eye to the secular 
elements. It ‘‘endeavors to accomplish its object by unit- 
ing Sabbath Forenoon and Evening Meetings, Week Even- 
ing Evangelistic Meetings, Educational Classes, Summer 
Excursions, Winter Soirees, Singing Classes, Total Absti- 
nence Meetings, Exhibitions of Dissolving Views, Savings 
Banks, etc., into one system exerting a continuous influence 
for good during the whole week. These operations, and the 
spheres wherein they are conducted, are classified. The 
general work is divided into Four Departments, viz :—I. 
Religious ; II. Educational; III. Social Reform; and IV. 
Provident.”’ 

Perhaps the most remarkable of all the popular move- 
ments ot this class is the now famous ‘‘ Polytechnic Young 
Men’s Christian Institute in London for Artisans, Appren- 
tices,’ etc. A few years ago a building called ‘‘ The Poly- 
technic’’ was a famous resort for families who wanted rec- 
reation of the higher and purer type. It is on Regent 
Street in the best part—the ‘‘ West End’’—of London. Here 
were pictures, aquaria, the only diving bell in London, 
popular, scientific, illustrated lectures,marvels of magic, and 
other attractions. It was the great popular resort. The 
visitor had not ‘‘done’’ London who had not gone to ‘‘ Ma- 
dame Tussand’s’’ and ‘‘ The Polytechnic.’’ Here Professor 
Pepper introduced his celebrated ghost, and here the walk- 
ing automaton delighted the throngs of old and young who 
came to see and to wonder. 

Five years ago the building was bought by Mr. Quinton 
Hogg, a wealthy London merchant, and was transformed 
into an evening school for young men. Mr. Hogg has 
lavished money upon the institution. The growth of the 


movement has been phenomenal. Ten thousand young 
men are now sharing its benefits, seven thousand of them 
being connected as students with its evening classes. Lagt 
Tuesday night, under the guidance of my friend Mr. Ben. 
jamin Clark, editor of the London Sunday-School Chronicle 
I visited the Polytechnic and met the genial and whole. 
souled Paton who is general manager of the movement. 
The old halls and the several smaller rooms of the building 
have been turned into class-rooms, where the best instruc. 
tors that English gold can command, meet young men who, 
occupied during the day, have only the evening hour left for 
study. 

We went from room to room and from story to story, until 
we reached the roof where the photographic department had 
established itself. I found classes at work or saw appoint- 
ments for classes in almost every conceivable line of tech- 
nical education. You have not space, Mr. Editor, to give 
even a list of the classes provided for. It would require two 
full pages of THE CHAUTAUQUAN to tabulate them and to 
give the hours and places of meeting. Every man is limited 
in his technical line to the trade he is pursuing. Is hea 
tailor? At the Polytechnic he may receive the best of 
assistance in mastering the cutter’s art. Is he a cabinet 
maker? Then the instructor, Mr. T. C. Birch, will meet 
him and his associates every evening of the week, except 
Friday, and give him instruction in the higher departments 
of his trade. Here, too, he may have instruction in free- 
hand and model drawing, in drawing from the antique, 
decorative designing, perspective and geometrical draw- 
ing, and in modeling and drawing from life. He may study 
book-keeping, elocution, composition, and analysis, 
French, German, chemistry, geometry, wood-carving, 
photography, mineralogy, botany, shorthand, vocal music, 
anything, everything. He may join the military band, 
take lessons on the cornet or violin. But I forbear for the 
present, although I am not yet through with ‘‘The Poly- 
technic.”’ 

LONDON, Oct. 30, 1886. 
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CHAUTAUQUA COSMOPOLITISM. 

The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle is a citizen of 
the world, at home in every place, a true cosmopolitan. Chili 
has given her cordial greeting ; she has found a home in the 
heart of cold Russia; Ceylon has adopted her; in Japan the 
Circle is well established; South Africa has made her at home 
in thirty-eight of her towns ; and even in the isles of the Pacific 
she has a corner. 

The people among whom circles have been established are of 
five classes: missionaries, native converts reading English, 
English residents of foreign cities, colonists, and foreigners for 
whom the work is translated ora similar course in their own 
tongue selected. The reason for the popularity of the course 
among these different conditions of people is an interesting 
study. 

The first readers in South Africa, Honolulu, and Bulgaria were 
missionaries. The peculiar conditions of missionary life are 
not favorable to intellectual advancement. There is a lack of 
sympathy ; there are distracting duties, few companionships, 
no libraries, little money for an occasional book, and worst of all 
the peculiar benumbing influence which results from continual 
association with people of low moral tone and strange, unfa- 
miliar habits. The Chautauqua course, in a measure, counter- 
acts these influences. 

To begin with, the low price of the books of the course, places 


it within the means of the missionaries ; the completeness of the 
readings does not make a library an imperative necessity; the reg- 
ularity of the work and the short time it requires daily are no 
interference with daily duties; at the same time sympathy and 
stimulus come from the knowledge of the large number similar- 
ly situated and doing the same work. 

English-speaking native converts have in several instances 
been induced to take up the readings. Many missionaries con- 
sider the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle the most 
practical plan yet offered for furnishing a means of higher cult- 
ure to those converts who have graduated from their schools. 
In Ceylon the educatec Tamil young men, of whom Mr. Wood 
told us in the November issue of this magazine, are of this class. 
Like the missionaries the small cost of the course is an important 
consideration with them. 

At Valparaiso, Chili, the work has been presented as fitted to 
the needs of the young English-speaking residents of the city. 
Valparaiso has a population of ninety-five thousand ; less than 
two thousand of this number probably are English, most of them 
members of the families of men whose business or official posi- 
tions compel them to make their homes in the city. Nearly 
every foreign city has this class. In Europe the means of cult- 
ure are large, and there are so many English residents that great 
social and intellectual advantages result ; but at many points in 
Asia, Africa, and South America, a residence is positively danger- 
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ous to mind and morals. Having leisure, life becomes a problem 
of how to kill time. Narrowness, frivolity, and stagnation 
threaten them. A course for self-culture is necessary if the in- 
quence of their surroundings is to be overcome. Of reading, 
they, in the majority of cases, have plenty, but it is miscellane- 
ous, misguided reading. The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle is generally admirably suited to their needs. The pre- 
sentation of the work to these people, as it has been made to the 
young people of Valparaiso, is an imperative duty. 

The Mutual Improvement Societies ‘aiming at nothing and 
generally hitting it,’ described in the present issue, are charac- 
teristic of English colonies like Australia. The substitution of 
the systematic Chautauqua course cannot but be an improve- 
ment. Australia indeed offers as magnificent opening for the 
Chautauqua work as does the West itself. It has a vigorous, 
ambitious race of Englishmen, busy in getting rich, though 
holding in high regard intellectual attainments. The Chautau- 
qua Literary and Scientific Circle once introduced into Victoria, 
Melbourne, and Sydney, will take, as it has in St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Chicago, and Topeka. The as yet unorganized state of 
literary life will make the scheme a solution of the problem 
of how general culture may be achieved by people who have 
failed of early opportunities or whose present surroundings pre- 
yent much time being given to reading. 

The foreign countries in which the work has been adopted are 
Japan, Russia, and Scotland. The details of the Japanese Lit- 
erary and Scientific Circle are familiar to Chautauquans. The 
Required Readings from THE CHAUTAUQUAN are translated 
monthly into Japanese, the plans of the Chautauqua work have 
been adopted, and over thirteen hundred readers have been en- 
rolled. In Russia an organization has been perfected after 
Chautauqua plans, and books in Russian, chosen. In a recent 
letter from Chancellor Vincent we learn that there is large hope 
of the movement in Scotland. The reason for the ready 


adoption of the scheme among foreign people is the same as the 


reason for its adoption in America. The world is awake to the 
fact that knowledge is the heritage of every man, if he will 
seek it, be he Russian smuzhik or Japanése jinrikisha-man. 
The Chautauqua course embodies this thought, and has so suc- 
cessfully confined itself to the needs of the mass of readers that 
itis practical : hence its cosmopolitism. 


ORGANIZATION AGAINST LAWLESSNESS. 

During the year which is closing, American institutions have 
been tried and strained in an unaccustomed way. The Ameri- 
can mob is not exactly a development of 1886, but this pecu- 
liar growth has during this year spread out over the country in 
an alarming way and subjected us to discomforts and apprehen- 
sions hitherto unknown to our life. The great mob in New 
York during the Civil War, the Sand Lot riots in California, and 
other specialties of the disorderly life of cities, were all so far 
localized that we could be ashamed on account of them without 
feeling that they had national traits. During this year, how- 
ever, mobs have gathered and raged atso many points that there 
'ssome ground for apprehension—and for systematic organiza- 
tion in defense of law and order. 

We have had labor mobs, whiskey mobs, and anti-Chinese 
mobs, and all of them have defied the laws, destroyed property, 
and committed murder. The year of mobs is closing in com- 
parative peace, but the reckless disregard of law, the timid en- 
forcements of law, and the sympathy of a part of the public 
with law-breaking, remain and require our vigilant attention. 

There are several causes of disorder which may create trouble 
atany time in any community. Their power to create danger 
ata moment’s notice arises from the general laxness of views 
on the subject of laws. Public officers enforce such laws as 
they choose to enforce, and overlook, or look on at, violations 
of other laws with cool disregard of their sworn obligations. 
Many, perhaps the majority, of the people feel no restraint from 
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the laws whenever their passions or their supposed interests 
prompt them to lawlessness. 

One of the centers of disorder is the saloon. Several murders 
have been traced directly to the saloon. Mr. Haddock, a Meth- 
odist minister of Sioux City, was shot down because he was 
struggling for the enforcement of the laws on the statute book 
of Iowa. Nothing is better settled than the lawlessness of the 
liquor traffic. The men engaged in it labor, as is their right, to 
get laws to please and favor themselves ; but if the laws are not 
to their liking they disobey the laws without hesitation. This 
fact is the storm-signal flying over all our heads. That terrible 
crime at Sioux City warns us that we shall have to organize for 
the enforcement of the laws. The case is too serious for delay. 
We know, we have been learning for years, that as a class liquor 
sellers are rebels against law. Even when they have laws which 
they profess to desire, they flagrantly disobey the restrictions 
imposed by their licenses. This law-defying traffic may at any 
moment raise a mob in any village. 

The race hatreds north and south furnish other occasions for 
the developments of the mob spirit. ‘‘ The Chinese must go”— 
be clubbed out if they will not go peacably. And at election 
time color lines develop other storms of passion and blood. The 
labor questions, with their strikes and boycotts, have this year 
filled more space in the press in the way of descriptions of mobs 
than all other causes and combinations. The American laborer 
has become the victim of anarchists, socialists, and his own ex- 
ecutive committees, and the combined influence of all these 
hordes of meddlesome idlers has made a nether millstone which 
is harder than the upper millstone of oppression by heartless 
capital. 

The proof is the labor riots of the year with their destruction 
of property and loss of human life. No doubt the laborer is a 
victim in all these cases ; but he has nevertheless been drawn 
into the mob and given it by his presence ali its importance. If 
he had trusted to lawful methods of redress, the mobs would not 
have done their awful work in his name. Even the anarchist 
mob at Chicago got some of its strength to slaughter the police 
from the less fatal but equally disorderly gathering of workmen. 

All these people, however innocent they may otherwise be in 
intent, whether they have the inspiration of the liquor traffic or 
of race hatred or of labor strikes, have forgotten or never knew 
that law is sovereign in this country and that without respect 
and reverence for law in all conditions of life, there is no safety 
for any right or possession and no hope of a future for our in- 
stitutions. 

What can be done in this condition of feeling, in this general 
neglect and indifference to law? Much every way. Every citi- 
zen can correct and revise his own loose judgments and settle it 
with himself that the laws must be obeyed. We can organize 
Law and Order Leagues and through them create a better public 
opinion and by their means suppress disorders and punish the 
disorderly. Every community ought to have its League and 
through it to give the people sound views aud necessary protec- 
tion. Wecanuot afford to let the American mob settle itself 
down to live among us and make life riskful and miserable for 
the weak and the innocent. We must have order and law. If 
the people fail in self-government, they will get at length a mas- 
ter to make them behave themselves. 


CHRISTMAS PLEASURES. 

The old holiday customs are the best and they ought not to 
die out of use. Indeed, it is the old or none with us ; for among 
all our inventions in this wonderfully inventive nineteenth cent- 
ury there is no invention of a new holiday amusement. There 
are some out-door sports of modern patterns, but for the rec- 
reations of the winter fireside we must still imitate past gener- 
ations. 

This age has made home and social life brighter for every day 
in the year except at Christmas tide, when the fireside gets its 
best colors from the elder world. All the old customs of Christ- 
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mas time are innocent and good except the free drinking part of 
them. The yulelog, the evergreen decorations, the merry- 
making, the Christmas carols, and holiday presents, are all good 
enough to keep, especially as we have nothing, good or bad, to 
put in their places. We commend to our readers the good old 
ways of being happy and making our children happy during the 
holiday season, In this climate Christmas is locked up in frost, 
and we must work or play indoors—for the most part—for sever- 
al months. Devices to relieve life of sameness and drudgery 
are necessary to the comfort and health of all persons who are 
uot too old to enjoy anything—and the exceptions of this last 
class are too few to be worth counting. The grandparents are 
perhaps the happiest members of the family groups gathered 
about the yule-logs and under the Christmas trees. 

A revival of the original forms of the Christmas tide festivities 
—as far as their original forms fit our other customs—seemis to 
be a most desirable thing. Against the worldliness of our ex- 
acting life we need to build barriers of customs and habit in the 
forms of seasonable amusement. Life threatens to become too 
hard for the heart which craves air and sunshine, and its seasons 
of innocent mirth and generous emotions. 

We have no inventive genius to trust to in this domain 
of life and we must needs recover and enjoy the happy 
arts of pleasure which a less worldly and less prosperous 
world possessed and enjoyed. Is it possible that we can- 
not? Are we already too world-worn to renew the joys of the 
younger ages? The doubt only renders it the more certain that 
we ought totry. But the doubt need not be too seriously in- 
dulged. For, during the last score of years, Christmas joy has 
been coming back to the world each year in a fuller stream. For 
months past the trades have been busy preparing gifts for the 
holidays. The volume of such commerce has increased more 
rapidly than that of any other. If we have been so happy in 
developing gift-making in its season, we need not despair of re- 
covering the old delights of the fading year. We are not yet 
incapable of innocent play and if we are, our children are not. 
Pious old Latimer tells us in one of his sermons that he could 
get no audience on Robin Hood’s day. The people had gone to 
the greenwood to celebrate it, and they boldly claimed the day 
for this festivity. The great shooter’s day is, we suppose, hope- 
lessly gone from us. But we may be able to so build up home 
amusements that every laborer in the land may claim Christmas 
for its home delights. There may be follies in these merry-mak- 
ings, but there can be none equal to the folly of neglecting or 
suppressing Christmas amusement. 


LITERATURE AND THE METROPOLIS. 


In Harper's Monthly for November, Mr. George Parsons 
Lathrop writes carefully and gracefully of ‘‘The Literary Move- 
ment in New York.’’ The article is valuable for its notes upon 
the long list of authors whose homes are in or near New York 
and for its account of the clubs in which literary men are brought 
together. 

To most persons the list will seem longer than they had sup- 
posed it to be, and yet it does not include the editors, secular 
and religious, nor does it mention two or three score of clergy- 
men who are in good fame as authors. Such men as Dr. Schaff, 
Dr. Field, aud Chancellor Vincent readily occur to any reader 
as worthy of mention along with the two Egglestons, Stedman, 
Curtis, Gilder, Fawcett, and the sixty or more besides who are 
actually mentioned. Nor in the domain of pure letters is the 
list complete. There are several poets of New York who re- 
ceive no mention in Mr. Lathrop’s article. 

No one could write as fully as Mr. Lathrop does without 
mentioning the periodical literature of New York; but he has 
scarcely done justice to that wonderful press. The literary 
movement in New York owes its progress and promise to its news- 
,papers and magazines. This can be read between the lines in 
Mr. Lathrop. He says that the great periodicals exercise ‘‘a 


centripetal force which brings writers of all sorts crowding hith- 
er.’’ But it is saying far too little, for it may be doubted wheth. 
er New York could have any literary movement if the period. 
icals did not furnish the motor force. And in this periodical 
list one must include with the few great dailies a number of re. 
ligious papers which enjoy an influence second to no one of the 
dailies. Zhe Christian Advocate, The Observer, The Independ.- 
ent, The Christian Union, The Evangelist, The Witness, and 
The Examiner, have no successful rivals in religious weekly 
literature, and their value in encouraging literary aspirations 
cannot be questioned. To this group one must add journals 
devoted to specialties, among which several command large 
audiences. 

The conditions of literary production vary in different coun- 
tries. In Paris, the salon or the private house where literary 
men and artists meet in society forms, exercises the stimulating 
office. In London, the clubs go some way toward filling the 
same functions. But neither the salon nor the club fills that 
place in New York. There is, in fact, no social dry-nurse for 
American literature. Writers grow upon the general social con- 
ditions and not upon a special social diet. But the stimulant to 
literary production is the periodical press. It is open; it de- 
mands literary work ; it gives certain if generally small rewards 
for work. It maintains a perpetual demand, and this total de- 
mand is growing to very large proportions, and New York is un- 
doubtedly the center from which this demand comes. No other 
city has weeklies and dailies of as much influence. These 
periodicals probably pay three-fourths of the sums annually and 
regularly paid for literary work. And it is precisely on account 
of the growth of New York journalism with its lengthening pay- 
roll that New York is more and more overshadowing Boston in 
literature. The press of New York is what the English civil 
service system and the pension system for authors are to London. 
Though in London, too, a great press is rivaling government 
patronage of letters. It may be prophesied without hesitation 
that if New York maintains her relative supremacy as a period- 
ical publishing house, she will be as distinctly the literary cen- 
ter as she now is the commercial center of the country. 

Some confusion exists in our common thinking on this subject 
because we start with traditional ideas of literature. According to 
these ideas, literature is the product of some social center in which 
literary men are hatched by a concentration of influence and 
ideas. As a matter of fact our literature is developing from the 
general atmosphere and gravitation of our American life. The 
only concentration of much moment to us is effected by the 
press, politics, and religion of the country. Special, local, and 
social culture of authors would be fatal to their success. Abra- 
ham Lincoln talked of ‘“‘taking a public opinion bath daily.” 
It is as necessary to an author as it is toa president of the United 
States. And while other less marked agencies furnish such 
baths, the press is the most conspicuous representative of pub- 
lic opinion. In this way also—by furnishing the atmosphere, 
to generate which clubs and salons exist in other countries—the 
New York press creates authorship while funishing a market of 
unparalleled breadth for the sale of literary wares. 

We ought not to omit the important element of railroad facili- 
ties. Traditional thinkers may see no connection between sub- 
urban trains and literatur>, But there is a connection which 
New York illustrates Mr. Lathrop mentions the suburban resi- 
dences of many authors, going as far as Lake George for the 
home of Edward Eggleston and to Hartford for Mark Twain. 
The railroad concentrates authors as it does commerce. The 
domain of the metropolis extends as far as its dailies can travel 
in a day, and that makes Saratoga and Hartford, Chautauqua 
and Buffalo a part of New York, and furnishes a vast area with 
the literary atmosphere of the center. The world has changed. 
Literary produce depends in our day not on hot beds of a social 
sort ; it grows under the open sky and on the broad field of the 
general life. The centers of this general life must be the literary 
centers of the future. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


Dr. Vincent loses no opportunity while abroad of advancing 
the interests of Chautauqua. We hear of his taking breakfast 
with Dr. Newman Hall and several other ministers, in London, 
and expounding to them the Chautauqua Idea. Again, he 
lunches at Mr. Kelly’s with Drs. Arthur Tyerman, Riggs, and 
others, and discourses on the same theme. And he intends still 
following up the matter when he goes to breakfast with the 
Committee of the London Tract Society, as he has been invited to 
do. Nowonder that such labor is crowned with success, and 
that the Chautauqua Idea is reaching everywhere. 


It is not yet too late to join the Class of 1890. The books of 
membership are still open at Plainfield, N. J., and names by the 
hundred are daily received. The Class promises to be the larg- 
est yet organized under the auspices of the C. L. S.C. True, 
the readings began with October, and the student who is en- 
rolled now will have two months of reading to accomplish be- 
fore he can reach the point to which his classmates have already 
attained, but with energy and purpose, economy of time, and ad- 
ditional industry, the time lost may still be gained. The mem- 
bers who have already joined can still do some missionary work 
and bring into the Circle new readers. ‘‘There is time for a 
victory before sunset ’’, said Napoleon when he came upon the 
field of Marengo at three o’clock in the afternoon. There is 
time even now for students to begin their work and pass through 
the arches with the thousands of 1890. 


Since the dedication of the Washington monument we have 
not had in the country a ceremony of so much interest as the 
unveiling on Thurday, October 28, in New York Harbor, of 
the Bartholdi statue of Liberty Enlightening the World. It is 
difficult to see where the entire proceedings could have been im- 
proved upon. The statue as a work of art, as a lighthouse, and 
in its relations to the landscape of which it will henceforth be an 
element, is a great success. The symbolism of the figure took 
strong hold on the popular imagination, and the people cele- 
brated with extraordinary enthusiasm. Both France and Ameri- 
ca were anxious to show their mutual good-will. A large French 
delegation including M. Bartholdi, came over to the celebration, 
and the best oratory and all the money needed were freely given 
by our people. The Statue of Liberty is now ours, a perpetual 
reminder of the object of this nation and a bond of sympathy 
between two republics. 


The general convention of the Protestant Episcopal church met 
on October 6, in Chicago. The attendance was large and the 
discussions have attracted very general attention. The liberal, 
Christian spirit of the conferences has been marked. An effort 
was made to strike the words ‘‘ Protestant Episcopal”’ from the 
Prayer Book and laws of the church, but it failed by a vote of 
112 to 185; the strong vote in favor of the move wasa surprise. A 
revision of the Prayer Book has been ordered by the convention. 
Those acquainted with the complicated liturgy will be glad of this, 
if it is done judiciously, without injury to the strength and beauty 
of the service. 


It is an interesting fact that the supreme assembly of the 
Protestant Episcopal church is closely copied after the American 
Congress. The Senate is the House of Biskops, sitting, like its 
model, with closed doors. The House of Representatives is 
copied in the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, representing 
the people of the church. Measures passing the latter body 
must also pass the House of Bishops before becoming laws. 


The recent massacre of native Christians and destruction of 
their churches and property in Chun-Khing, China, is said to 


be due to the outraged religious sense of the Chinese. The 
Catholic bishop in erecting a new cathedral in the city per- 
sisted in using yellow tiles, in spite of repeated warnings that 
it was annoying to the natives who hold yellow as a sacred color. 
The outcome is not surprising when we remember the tenacity 
with which the Chinese hold their customs and superstitions. It 
is surprising that a man should be so impolitic as by disregard- 
ing venerated customs, to antagonize the people he is trying 
to convert. 


The Eastern question seems to affect the United States in but 
two ways. It gives us an‘excellent opportunity to study diplo- 
matic trickery, and it keeps the fire-arms and grain markets 
alert. We ought to be thankful that no graver duties toward 
the East present themselves. 


The faithful are the heroic. On October 14, the steamer A meri- 
ca left Queenstown for New York. In a few hours a terrific 
storm arose. So great was the terror that one of the crew and 
a passenger were driven insane. Captain R. W. Grace went to 
the bridge at the first sign of bad weather and staid there for 
forty-two hours, at constant risk of being dashed overboard by 
the waves which cleared the deck with their vidlence. When 
the storm subsided he retired to his cabin, but the exposure and 
nervous strain were too much for him. In less than twelve 
hours he was dead. There is no man so worthy of commemora- 
tion as he who dies for duty’s sake. 


To say nothing of Christian charity it is hard to discover the 
traces of good common sense in such a case as the following re- 
ported from a little town in New York. A young Chinese boy, 
well-bred, the son of an official, wished to enter the public school. 
A member of the school board violently opposed the boy’s admis- 
sion, but when the point was carried against him, he immediately 
withdrew his own children from the school. On these grounds 
there seems to be no way for such exclusive people but to de- 
prive their children of all save a private education, for at all 
colleges they would certainly have to run the risk of meeting a 
Chinaman. 


The newspapers in giving biographical sketches of western 
candidates for office show the heterogeneous character of the 
population of those states. The following reports the nominations 


in Minnesota :— 

“Governor, native of Pennsylvania, removed to Minnesota in 1861; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, native of Norway, came to America when thirteen years 
old, and settled in Wisconsin, removed to Minnesota in 1865; Secretary of 
State, native of Sweden, came to America when nineteen years old, settled 
in the East and removed to Minnesota in 1853; Auditor, native of Ohio, re- 
moved to Minnesota in 1854; Treasurer, native of Austria, came to this coun- 
try when twelve years old and settled in Minnesota in 1858; Attorney-Gener- 
al, native of Indiana, settled in Wisconsin in 1873, removed to Minnesota in 
1881; Judges of Supreme Court, two natives of New York and the third of 
Canada ; Clerk of the Supreme Court, a native of Pennsylvania.” 


‘‘Free Niagara’’ seems to mean to some people a place where 


money is not required for any purpose whatever. They seem 
surprised that hackmen who take fare from passengers are al- 
lowed the right of way in the streets, and fairly expect board 
and lodgings at the hotels, gratis. All that the state has done 
in removing the obnoxious toll system goes for nothing with 
them, when they really understand they must pay their own 
private expenses. 


Here is an incident worthy a verse-maker. On October 23, a 
fire wiped out a large part of the town of Farmington, Maine. 
The flames had been confined to one side of Main street, when 
suddenly it was discovered that a church spire on the opposite 
side was in a blaze. Every available man was at work when 
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the danger was discovered. Immediately fifty young women 
from the Normal School formed a bucket brigade and fought as 
only women can, to save the church. The fire was victor but no 
less honor to the brave Farmington girls. 


The summer assemblies are discovering the value of newspaper 
organs for spreading information regarding their work. Zhe 
Assembly Record now in its seventh volume looks after the in- 
terests of Island Park. Zhe Florida Chautaugua explains its 
object by its name, likewise the Bay View Assembly Herald. 
All three are bright papers, well edited, and doing good work 
for the extension of the ‘‘Home College” as well as for their 
specialties. 


A beautiful and practical charity has developed in Philadel- 
phia. It proposes to set aside money to support trained nurses 
for the poor. A comparatively small’ bequest would permanent- 
ly endow a position as nurse. The good which such a person 
could do, no one but thuse familiar with the pitiful condition of 
the sick, in the tenements of a city, can estimate. Here is a 
noble chance for the rich and generous. 


Mr. Rochard, from whom we have translated the article 
on the ‘‘French Colonies’’ for the present number of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, forsees a disastrous result to France from a 
possible influx of low-priced goods. According to him ‘‘ruined 
by Chinese cheap labor’’ must be changed to read ‘“‘ ruined by 
Chinese cheap products.’’ Hear him :— 

“We forced the celestial empire to open its ports, we may perhaps regret it 
one day when its routes interfere with ours, and it overwhelms us with its 
products at villainously low prices. America with her productions has al- 
ready entered into competition with our markets against which we are not 
able to struggle ; Australia and India threatens us; China will one day enter 
into the movement, and the economical equlibrium of the world will be over- 
thrown, Old nations have to support the weight of their past; they cannot 
hold out against a younger, unimpeded people.” 


There is probably no one of us who twenty years ago did not 
consider typhoid fever a very interesting and even picturesque 
disease. Science has robbed it of its charms, however. An in- 
genious student of ‘‘ Disease in Fiction” calls attention to the 
fact that the increase of knowledge about the causes of typhus 
and typhoid has even made them unavailable for the use of the 
novelist. ‘‘We all know too much about them; they are de- 
prived of all romance; an indulgent public cannot be expected 
to be sympathetic when feeling that, because the drainage was 
imperfect or the water impure, the hero or heroine is consigned to 
the grave prepared by the author for the favored few allowed to 
rest,”’ 


What has been done can be done; this for the encouragement 
of the members of the Chautauqua Town and Country Club. 
The Ottawa (Canada) Field Naturalists’ Club has sent out its re- 


port for ’84-’85. It announces collections made, during the year, 
of 920 plants, 208 species of shells, 198 of birds, 48 of fishes, and 
1,004 of insects. It publishes papers on the minerals, wheat, 
geology, fossils, and several insects and animals of Ottawa. The 
local nature of this work is worth notice, and it is well to remark 
that the thorough study the society is making of its own'locality 
is worth more to science than any amount of desultory collection 
of specimens from everywhere and any number of compilations 
of learned papers on foreign subjects. 


Another society whose reports show that it is doing good local 
work is the Historical Society of Southern California. The first 
object of the society is to save from loss the records of early times 
scattered about, and to gather from the aged their memories of 
early history. Every locality has material for such a society. The 
“‘tooth of time’’ is making sad ravages in both records and 
memories, An historical division would be both an entertaining 
and a public-spirited addition to a Chautauqua circle. 


EDITOR'S NOTE-BOOK. 


It was long ago proved that innocent looking wall-papers cay 
ruin the health of a household by their arsenic, but it has been 
a popular belief that if green tints were avoided there was little 
danger. A careful analyzer now destroys our comparative peace 
of mind by stating that probably scarcely a paper in the market 
is absolutely free from arsenic, that in his researches a green 
ground was the only one he found with no traces of poison, that 
color furnishes no ground for classification, and that the manu. 
facturer’s guarantee, ‘‘ warranted strictly free from arsenic’’, is g 
vain delusion. Generally the fashionable light papers are saf- 
est and the highly-colored figured designs most dangerous. This 
sounds like a case for prohibitory law. 


Unscientific people have been inclined to laugh at the sugges. 
tion of turning the power of Niagara Falls into electric force, 
but exactly this thing is in operation in Italy at the falls of 
Teverone. Two dynamos of 100-horse power each, are run by 
the falls and used to light the city of Tivoli. Others are heing 
fitted up, and it is proposed to illuminate Rome, sixteen miles 
away, with the force obtained. Think of it, excavations and 
canals under the house of Mzcenas himself, and the ruins of 
Rome exhibited by electric light. 


The interest the public is taking in epitaph hunting induces us 
to repeat one that has lain for some time in the Vo/e-Book. It 
is taken from a stone in the old church yard of Poland, Ohio. 
The stone was engraved many years before the death of the 
good man it commemorates and was kept by him under his bed. 
Only last year the date of his death and his age were inserted. 

“In memory of —— , who died July 2, 1856, aged 83 
years and 3 months. 

‘South-west and by west from old England I came, 
But sweeter than spices is Jesus to name, 

The sweets of Arabia they nowise can bring, 

Such sweetness as He both my Savior and King. 
In mansions of glory with rapture will roam 
When happy immortals do wake from the tomb. 
The great flowing ocean in figure declare 

And this with the Savior of man do compare. 
Even firm as its rocks His promise will stand, 
His mercies are many as all the small sand, 

His love like a sea—very deep, long, and wide; 
His grace is sufficient and flows like the tide. 
Come to this Three-One for His power unbounded. 
What part of England, if this you embarrass, 
Durham is my county, Wickham my parish. 

You importune and shall not be denied, 

I was born at the town of sweet Sunnyside.”’ 


Persons having a great fondness for rare old articles are very 
liable to be deceived in their purchases. One buyer supposed 
he was making himself the possessor of the book used by Mary, 
Queen of Scots, upon the scaffold. It turned out, however, that 
she had never even seen the volume, which was a small Flemish 
one written in the fifteenth century, for which he had paid ten 
times its value. A Prayer Book which was declared to have 
belonged to Margaret of Anjou brought a most exorbitant price. 
It was afterward discovered that all the foundation the story 
of its ownership ever had, lay in the fact that some one had dis- 
covered a resemblance between a picture in the book and an old 
portrait of that queen. 


The world is doing a vast amount of reading, but as yet Europe 
and North America have almost a monopoly of the periodicals 
published. Statistics show that there are in circulation 34,000 
papers and magazines, with a distribution of 592,000,000 copies; 
19,000 are published in Europe, 12,000 in North America, 775 1 
Asia, 809 it South America; 16,500 are in English, 7,800 in Ger- 
man, 3,850 in French, and 1,000 in Spanish. 


On September 17, Asher B. Durand, the oldest American 
painter of note, died at his home in South Orange, New Jersey. 
On turning to our most trusted biographical dictionary we found 
Mr. Durand chronicled as having died in 1874. The authorities 
do sometimes make mistakes. 
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SKETCHES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 

p. 186. ‘‘The Tower.”’ The Tower of London stands on the 
left bank of the Thames and is one of the most ancient con- 
structions in England. Tradition says that Julius Cesar laid its 
foundations. William the Norman built the oldest part, known 
asthe White Tower, and William II. strengthened this by build- 
ing a great wall around it. Successive additions have been 
made until the original construction forms only a small part of 
the whole building. It has been used as a royal residence, a 
citadel for the defense of the city, a state prison, an armory, and 
a treasury for the possessions of the crown. Its history has 
very appropriately been called ‘“‘the tragedy of England.” (See 
“Her Majesty’s Tower.”” By Hepworth Dixon.) 

Pp. 187. ‘‘ Trussing chest.”” Packing chest. 

P. 191. ‘‘Robespierre,’? Maximilien Marie Isidore de. (1758- 
1794). A French revolutionist. He was a man well educated, 
and practicing law at the outbreak of the Revolution, when he 
was seized with an ambition to place himself among the leaders 
of the radical party, and with consummate artfulness he suc- 
ceeded. At his instance the king, the Girondists, the opponents to 
his party, Danton, and at last even some of his own tools were 
brought to the guillotine. After this for a time he stood as the 
yeritable dictator of France; all eyes were turned towards him. 
He was a firm deist, and had strongly opposed the overthrow of 
all religious forms of worship and the institution of the feast of 
Reason. He had a law passed compelling the French people to 
declare their faith in the Supreme Being, and gave orders for a 
great festival on June 8, 1794, in which he appeared as the chief 
actor, ‘‘carrying an immense bouquet and making speeches in 
honor of the Supreme Being.’’ A few days after this his popularity 
began to decline, and this, in that strange time, was almost 
equivalent to a sentence of execution. Other leaders stepped 
forward ; his proceedings were questioned ; and on July 28 the 
guillotine terminated his life. 

P. 192. ‘‘ Erasmus,’’ Desiderius. (1467-1536). A Dutch class- 
ical scholar. At the age of twenty-one he became a monk in the 
convent of Stein. He afterwards spent several years in Paris, 
and in 1492 went to England. Here he formed a great friendship 
for Sir Thomas More, to whom, in 1510, he dedicated his book 
“Praise of Folly,’’ a satire directed particularly against monks. 
Ashort time before this he had obtained from the pope a dis- 
pensation from his monastic vows. This book won him great re- 
nown, and was shortly followed by others which placed him high 
in the literary world. He sought to remove the gross ignorance 
in which the people were living, and what he said against the 
abuses of the Romish church favored the cause of the Protest- 
ants, though he never openly joined them. He tried to hold a 
middle course and drew upon himself the censure of the leaders 
in both parties. 

P. 193. ‘‘Carthusians.” One of the regular monastic orders; 
an offshoot of the Benedictines. 

“Lady Salisbury.” The daughter of George, Duke of Clar- 
ence, the brother of Edward IV. She was the wife of Sir Rich- 
ard Pole, and the mother of Cardinal Pole. She was beheaded 
a8 a pretender to the crown, in 1541. 

“Machiavelli,’’ Niccolo di Bernardo, ma-ké-a-vel’lee. (1469- 
1527). An Italian statesman and writer. For fourteen years he 
held the office of secretary of the Ten who ruled the diplomatic 
affairs of the Florentine republic. He strove earnestly but 
vainly to preserve the independence of Florence. He was ac- 
cused of being concerned in a conspiracy to put Cardinal de 
Medici to death and was thrown into prison and tortured, but 
nothing was ever proved against him. The latter part of his life 
was passed in retirement, and devoted to literary work. The 

Prince”? was published in 1832 and covered his name with in- 


famy. It is a ‘“‘scientific account of the art of acquiring and 
preserving despotic power, and is a forcible exposition of the 
means by which tyranny may be established and maintained.”’ 
Hallam says, ‘‘ Few books were ever more misrepresented.”” If 
it was a ‘‘guide to princes desiring to be despotic, it was also a 
guide to the people who wish to destroy tyrants.”’ 

P. 194. ‘‘Warham,”’ William. (——-1532). Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He was renowned for his classical learning and 
for his efforts at reforming the condition of the monasteries. 
He was a great friend to Erasmus. The office of chancellor 
which he also held he was obliged to resign to Cardinal Wolsey 
who had become the favorite of the king. 

‘Holbein,’ Hans. (1497-1554?). A celebrated German 
painter. He resided for several years in the family of Sir 
Thomas More. King Henry VIII. took great interest in him 
and gave him a large pension. His drawings were mostly por- 
traits of the leading persons in the king’s court, and they were 
considered as masterpieces of art. Among his other pictures 
are the ‘‘ Dance of Death,’’ and a ‘‘ Last Supper.”’ 

P. 196. ‘‘St. Andrew’s Day.’’ November 30. 

P. 201. ‘“The Escurial.”” A palace and mausoleum of the 
kings of Spain, built by Philip II., about twenty-five miles north- 
west of Madrid. He made a vow that if St. Lawrence would 
give him the victory over the French in the battle of St. Quentin, 
he would erect to that saint the most beautiful structure in the 
world. St. Lawrence suffered martyrdom by being broiled on a 
gridiron, and Philip conceived the fancy of building the Escurial 
in the form of this implement, which was accurately carried out. 
Seventeen rows of houses for the monks represented the cross- 
bars of the gridiron, which were separated from each other by 
courts. A wing four hundred sixty feet in length formed the 
handle, which contained the royal apartments. The church in 
the center is very large and built after the style of St. Peter’s. 
The whole space occupied by the structure is seven hundred 
forty by five hundred eighty feet. While the French were in 
possession of it, they removed many of its finest treasures. In 
1872 it was struck by lightning and quite badly damaged. 

P. 202. ‘‘ Bruno,’’ Giordano. An Italian philosopher. His 
independent spirit could not brook the restraints of the Domini- 
can convent of which he was a member, and he made his escape. 
He spent several years in visiting foreign countries, among which 
was England. In 1592 he returned to Italy and settled at Pavia. 
Afterward he was tried for heresy by the Inquisition, and in 1600 
was burned at the stake in Rome. . 

‘‘Parker,’? Matthew. (1504-1575). An English prelate. When 
Queen Mary was on the throne, he was deprived of one of his 
benefices, ‘‘because he was a Protestant or because he was mar- 
ried.””, When Elizabeth became queen she appointed him Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

“‘St. Bartholomew.’”’ The slaughter of the Protestants in 
France by order of Charles IX. on St. Bartholemew’s day, 
August 24, 1572. Many of them were in Paris attending the 
wedding of Henry of Navarre and Margaret, the sister of Charles. 
Admiral Coligni, one of the strongest leaders of the Huguenots, 
was shot at by one of the king's assassins, and badly wounded. 
The Protestants were all greatly excited, and it was reported to 
the king, by Catherine de Medici his mother, by whom probably 
the whole deep plot was contrived, that they were about to 
massacre the Catholics. He then gave the signal for their de- 
struction. Guards were placed in the streets, ropes were drawn, 
and every measure taken to prevent the escape of the Protestants, 
who were slain by the thousands. Orders were immediately 
sent to other cities and towns, and the same work was carried on 
there. It is estimated that thirty thousand persons lost their 
lives in France during this sad time. 
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P. 213. ‘‘ The Lizard.”’ A bold headland forming the most 
southern point of England. 

P. 215. ‘‘The Nore.” Part of the estuary of the Thames, 
east of Sheerness, is so called. 

‘‘Inquisition.’’ A court established in several Catholic coun- 
tries for the purpose of trying persons suspected of heresy. It 
was first regarded as a state tribunal in Spain during the reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, and was given absolute power over 
all lower courts. Its chief aim was the uprooting of Protestant- 
ism. Thousands upon thousands were sentenced by it to be 
burned alive. 

** Alva,’’? Fernando Alvarez de Toledo. (1508-1582). A Span- 
ish general, commander of the troops of Philip II. in his war 
against the Protestants of the Netherlands or Low Countries. 
He was noted for his extreme cruelty. He boasted that in less 
than six years he had caused over eighteen thousand persons to 
be executed. 

P. 220. ‘‘Galileo.” (1564-1642). An illustrious Italian phi- 
losopher. He proved the fallacy of the theory that the veloci- 
ties of falling bodies are proportionate to their different weights; 
and also discovered the law by which the velocity of a falling 
body is accelerated. He invented the thermometer, and con- 
structed the first large telescope. The Jesuits in 1634 denounced 
him to the Inquisition on the ground of having adopted the Co- 
pernican system (that the sun formed the center of a system and 
the planets moved around it). After an imprisonment of several 
months he publicly abjured the belief, though the story goes 
that on rising from his knees he exclaimed under his breath, ‘‘It 
(the earth) does move, nevertheless.’’” He was forbidden to 
teach or to write any more concerning this question, and was 
held under a mild form of imprisonment until his death. 

**Conde’”’ Louis de Bourbon, Prince. (1530-1569). A famous 
French general ; commander of the Protestant forces in the civil 
war of France. He was defeated at Jarnak, and after he had sur- 
rendered, was shot. 

“Sir Richard Grenville.”” Tennyson has told his story in 
‘The Revenge: A Ballad of the Fleet ” 

P. 223. ‘‘Stannaries.’’ ‘‘ Certain royal rights in respect to the 
tin-mines of a district.’’ 

P. 224. ‘‘Gloriana’s Court.’’ Gloriana, the heroine in Spen- 
ser’s ‘‘ Fairy Queen,’’ represented Queen Elizabeth. 

P. 234. ‘‘ Wool-sack.’’ ‘A large square bag of wool, without 
back or arms, and covered with red cloth. In the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth an Act of Parliament was passed to prevent the 
exportation of wool ; and that this source of our national wealth 
might be kept constantly in mind, wool-sacks were placed in 
the House of Peers, whereon the judges sat. Hence the Lord 
Chancellor, who presides in the House of Lords, is said to sit on 
the wool-sack.” ‘‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable.” 

“‘Chancery.”” The highest court of judicature next to the par- 
liament. 

P. 235. ‘‘ Tirlies.”” To tirl is an old verb meaning to rattle at 
the latch before opening the door, in order to give warning of an 
approach so that one may not enter suddenly into the private 
life of a family. Tirlies, evidently, here must be the correspond- 
ing noun, and must signify a partition, or screen of some kind. 

P. 244. ‘‘Ironsides.’’ This cavalry regiment of one thousand 
was raised and drilled by Cromwell himself. It was composed 
almost entirely of freeholders, and was enlisted among Crom- 
well’s neighbors. It was renowned for its discipline, valor, skill, 
and freedom from all vices, and became ‘“‘the finest body of 
troops in the world.”’ 

P. 249. ‘‘George.”’ A little image of St. George on horseback, 
which it was customary for all Knights of the Garter to wear. 

P. 252. ‘‘ Mrs. Hutchinson,”’ Lucy. (1620-1659). Her father 
Sir John Apsley was lieutenant of the Tower, and in that struc- 
ture she was born. She married Sir John Hutchinson who rep- 
resented Nottingham in Parliament, and afterwards sat in the 
High Court of Justice and while there signed the death warrant 
of Charles I. Mrs. Hutchinson attended her husband in all his 


dangers through the civil war. After the Restoration, he was 
incapacitated from holding any office and was thrown into prison 
where his wife went with him. She wrote the Memoirs of his 
life which is a work of great importance and literary skill. 

P. 287. ‘‘ Prince Eugene,’’ Francois Eugéne de Savoy. (1663- 
1736). A celebrated French general. 

P. 288. “Mrs. Manley,” Mary de la Riviere. (1672-1724.) 
An English authoress. She wrote several books ; and many po- 
litical articles for the Tory ministry. She edited the Examiner 
after Dean Swift retired from it. All her work showed remark- 
able ability but was extremely indelicate. 

P. 290. ‘‘Godolphin,” Sidney, Earl. (—— 1712). An Eng. 
lish statesman. On the accession of Queen Anne, he was mace 
lord treasurer. After he joined the Whigs he was dismissed from 
office. 

P. 305. ‘‘Culloden.”” This was the last battle fought on Eng- 
lish soil. 

P. 316. ‘Lord George Sackville.”” (1716-1785). An English 
officer. He served at the battle of Dettingen, Fontenoy, and 
Culloden. Atthe battle of Minden he refused to obey the orders 
to charge, which were sent him, pretending to misunderstand 
them. For this he was tried by court-martial and dismissed 
from service. Hs was sent to the American colonies as secre. 
tary of state by George III. The military operations in the war 
for independence were all under his direction. 

P. 319. ‘‘ Moor-shed-a-bad’.’’ 

P. 322. ‘‘The Black Hole.’’ A short time before, Surajah 
Dowlah, driven to rage because the English had concealed a 
fugitive from him, marched against Calcutta with his forces. 
The English commander was obliged to surrender, but he re- 
ceived every assurance of safety from Dowlah. But after the 
former had retired, the prisoners, one hundred forty-six in num- 
ber, were forced at the point of the bayonet into a small guard- 
house about twenty feet square. The night was one of the hot- 
test of that hot country, and their sufferings were extreme, be- 
yond the power of expression. In the morning only twenty- 
three were living, and these were ghastly wrecks, who owed their 
lives to the freer ventilation obtained by standing on the dead 
and dying bodies of their companions, so being brought nearer 
thesmall windows. The story of that night, told by them to Mr. 
Holwell their commander, how the greater part of the victims 
had died in raving madness, so broke him down that he had to 
be carried to the Indian officer who manifested no remorse 
whatever over his inhuman action. 

P. 338. ‘‘ Mrs. Fitzherbert.”” (1756-1837). A lady to whom 
the Prince of Wales, afterward George IV. was privately married. 
The marriage was shortly invalidated as having been contracted 
without the royal consent, and Mrs. Fitzherbert retired to 
Brighton where she died. 

‘Mrs. Sheridan.’’ The wife of the dramatist and politician, 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. (1751-1816). Her maiden name was 
Linley, and she had won quite a reputation as a beautiful singer, 
when Sheridan met her. They were married at Calais in 1772. 

‘Mrs. Montague.’’ (1720-1800). An English writer, the found- 
er of the famous “‘ Blue Stocking Club,” which met on regular 
evenings at her house, and was frequented by the most learned 
and famous men and women of the time. There were after- 
ward several of these clubs which derived their name from the 
following incident. Mr. Stillingfleet, an English bishop, was @ 
regular attendant at a little society which met for literary cult- 
ure. He always wore blue stockings. So much had the com- 
pany come to depend upon him for entertainment, that it passed 
into a common saying, ‘‘ We can do nothing without the blue 
stockings.’* Mrs. Montague was the author of ‘‘ Dialogues of the 
Dead,” and of ‘‘ Essay on the Genius and Writings of Shakspere. 

‘Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. (1757-1806). The daugh- 
ter of Earl Spencer, and wife of William Cavendish. She was 
remarkable for her beauty, talents, and accomplishments, and 
was the author of several poems. 

“« Mens aequa in arduis.”” A mind tranquil in adversity. 
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P. 352. ‘‘ Zirailleurs.”” Sharpshooters; skirmishers. 

Pp. 356. ‘Catholic Emancipation Act.’” The act which ad- 
mitted the Catholics ‘‘to both houses of Parliament; to all cor- 

offices ; to all judicial offices, except in the ecclesiastical 
courts ; to all civil and political offices, except those of regent, 
lord chancellor of England, and lord lieutentant of Ireland.” 
In the reign of William III. they had been excluded from these 
andmany other privileges, of which a great number had been 
restored to them before this time. 

“The Reform Bill of 1832.’’ This disfranchised fifty-six boroughs 
having less than two thousand inhabitants, which had been 
sending two members each to parliament, and deprived thirty 
other boroughs of one member each. No reduction of the num- 
ber of members to the lower house had been made, and this left 
the number of those cut off from the rotton boroughs to be dis- 
tributed among the counties, the districts of London, and the 
boroughs having a population of twelve thousand and upward. 

“ Piccadilly.’? One of the most beautiful streets in London. 
The name was derived from Piccadilla Hall, the chief depot of a 
certain sort of lace, much in vogue in the time of Elizabeth. 
“The lace was called piccadilly lace from its spear-points (a 
diminutive of fica, a pike or spear). In the reign of JamesI. the 
high ruff was called a piccadilly though divested of its lace 
edging.”’ 

P. 359. ‘‘Strogonoff,’’ Gregory. (1770-1850.) A Russian 
diplomatist, sent to England at the time of the coronation of 
Queen Victoria. 

P. 364. For further readings on ‘‘The Story of Cawnpore”’ 
see Justin McCarthy’s ‘‘ History of Our Own Times.”’ 

P. 365. ‘‘Budgerows.’’ Large Bengal pleasure boats. 


OUTLINE SKETCHES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

P. 8. ‘The four orders of begging friars’’ were the Domini- 
cans, Franciscans, Augustines, and Carmelites. The first were 
known also as the Black Friars ; and the Carmelites were called 
the White Friars. A fifth order was added later called the Trini- 
tarians or the Crutched Friars, named from having a cross em- 
broidered on their dress. The other names, Black, White, and 
Grey, were given from the color of the dress. 

P.10 ‘“‘Scép.’’ Bards were called by the Scandanavians, scopes, 
whence, probably, this word. The ‘‘Sc6p”’ or ‘‘ Gleeman’s Tale”’ 
is the name of a poem written in the Anglo-Saxon period. 

P. 11. “‘Peterborough.”” The cathedral built in this city was 
afine type of early English architecture. It was built in 655, 
but was destroyed by the Danes, and later rebuilt. ‘‘It is in the 
form of a cross four hundred seventy-six feet long, with tran- 
septs two hundred three feet broad, ceiling seventy-eight, and 
tower one hundred fifty feet high.”’ 

“Croyland.”’ The magnificent abbey in this town of Lincoln- 
shire, was founded by Ethalbald in 716. It has been injured by 
fire several times, but as often restored. A part of it is still in 
use as a church. 

“Ely.” This abbey, as it stands now, was built in portions at 
several different times between the years 1174 and 1534. Numerous 
Styles of architecture are displayed in it, embracing those of the 
Saxons, Normans, and English. It is a large and imposing 
structure. 

P. 13. “‘Stark.’”? Anglo-Saxon for strong, rigid, stern. 

P. 14. ‘Roman de Rou.”” Romance of Rollo. 

“Jongleur.’ Juggler. 

“Roncesvals.”’ A frontier village of Spain. ‘Tradition says 
that at this place the rear guard of Charlemagne’s army was de- 
feated under Roland in 778. The subject is celebrated in many 
Spanish legends. 

P. 15. ‘‘ Chanson de Roland.’ Song of Roland. 

Romans d’ aventure. Romances of adventure. . 
P. 16. ‘‘Strophic form.” In form of a strophe, which is tha 
part of a song or recitation which is given while walking to and 

fro on the stage. ' 

“Alexandrines.” Poetry composed of lines containing twelve 
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syllables, so called because they were first employed in a poetical 
romance of Alexander the Great. The second line in the couplet 
given, by Pope, is a fine example of the verse. 
‘* A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
Which like a wounded snake drags its slow length along.’’ 

“Guy of Warwick.’’ A powerful Danish hero, who lived in 
England, and fell in love with ‘‘ fair Felice.’? She refused to 
listen to him until he had distinguished himself as a brave 
knight. He immediately set out on a journey during which he 
performed many deeds of valor, after which he returned and 
wedded his lady fair. But he never ceased during his whole life 
from great deeds of valor. He visited the Holy Land. Drayton 
in his ‘‘ Polyolbion”’ tells of his combat with Colbrand, the 
great Danish giant, the successful issue of which relieved the 
English from paying tribute to the king of the Danes. 

‘*Havelok the Dane.” Through the treachery of his guardians 
the young son of the King of Denmark was made fast to a raft 
and floated out to sea. He was carried to the coast of England 
where he was picked up by a fisherman named Grim, by whom 
he was reared. A young English princess stood in the way of 
certain ambitious nobles, and they determined in order to de- 
grade her, to unite herin marriage to the poor fisherman’s adopted 
son. Havelok learned by some means the story of his birth, 
made himself known to his father, and secured his aid in recov- 
ering the property and rightful position of his wife, and after- 
ward became King of Denmark and of part England. 

‘““Tréi-lus of Troy.’”? One of the sons of King Priam, killed 
by Achilles. 

‘‘Charlemagne.’’ (742-814). Charles the Great, or Charles 
I., King of France. He was the most powerful monarch of his 
time. His kingdom stretched from the Elbe to the Ebro, and 
from Hungary to Calabria. Pope Leo III. crowned him em- 
peror of the West, with the title of Caesar Augustus. 

‘*Sassenach.’’ Saxon. 

P.17. ‘‘St. Asaph.’”’ A bishop of the seventh century; the 
first holding this office in the cathedral in St. Asaph, a little 
town in Wales. 

P. 18, ‘‘Sabrina.”” The daughter of Locrine, who was the son 
of Brutus, the mythical King of Britain, and Estrildis aGerman 
princess. Gwendolin, the wife of Locrine, became so jealous of 
Estrildis that she vowed vengeance against both the mother and 
daughter, and drowned them in the river Severn. Nereus, the 
sea-god took pity on the daughter and made her the goddess of 
the river which is often called, poetically, by her name, Sabrina. 
See Milton’s ‘‘ Comus.”’ 

P. 19. ‘‘Tristan.’? A nephew of the king of Cornwall. He 
had been severely wounded in a duel, and had been attended 
and cured by Isolde, daughter of the queen of Ireland. When 
he returned home he told his uncle of the beautiful princess, 
and the latter immediately sent asking her in marriage for him- 
self. Isolde married the uncle while loving the nephew. The 
king, jealous of Tristan, banished him to Brittany. Here he 
goes on adventures, and in one of them is badly wounded. He 
knows, from his former experience, that he can be cured only 
by Isolde, now his aunt. He sends a messenger to Cornwall, and 
instructs him, if successful, to hoist a white sail on his return. 
Ysolt of Brittany was in love with Tristan, and out of jealousy, 
she tells him, when the white sail appears in sight, that the 
vessel is hung with black. In his disappointment he immedi- 
ately expires. Tristan was one of the Knights of the Round 
Table. 

P. 23. ‘‘Mariolatry.”’ Written also Maryolatry. The worship 
of the Virgin Mary. 

‘‘Hagiology.”” That department of literature comprising 
sacred writings. 

P. 24. ‘‘Swithin,’”’ St. (——--862?) The rainy saint. It is 
said that he was a bishop of Winchester and that he requested 
to be buried in the church-yard in order that the ‘‘Sweet rain of 
heaven might fall upen his grave.’”” When he was canonized, 
on the 15th of July, the monks thought it not fitting that the 
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body of a saint should lie in the common yard, and accordingly 
moved it into the choir. But the rain fell unceasingly for forty 
days ; and they were then convinced that they were acting con- 
trary to the will of the saints, and restored the body to its first 
resting place. 

‘‘Kenelm,’’ St. Tradition says that this saint was murdered 
at Clente-in-Cowbage, in Gloucestershire, and that the deed was 
made known by the appearance of a white dove which alighted 
on the altar of St. Peter’s at Rome. It miraculously bore in its 
beak a scroll upon which were written these words : 

“In Clent cow pasture under a thorn, 
Of head bereft, lies Kenelm, king-born.”’ 

“St. Brandan.’’ An Irish prelate who died in 578. Several 
religious establishments in England and Ireland were founded 
by him. He is made the legendary hero of many voyages un- 
dertaken in the spirit of knight-errantry, and to find a place free 
from wrong-doing, accounts of which were written in Latin 
and old French. In Matthew Arnold’s lyric poem, the saint is 
described as sailing on the Northern Main and there meeting 
with the figure of the traitor Judas floating upon an iceberg. 
The latter relates that his ‘‘ Short emancipation from the eternal 
fire’”’ is granted on account of his one kind act towards the leper 
of Joppa. 

P. 25. ‘‘Tonsured,’’ Having the hair shaved from a circular 
space at the back of the head. This indicated that the first de- 
gree had been given by a bishop to a person wishing to devote 
himself to the service of God and the church. 

P. 27. “‘Jacques Bonhomme.”’ ‘‘An insurrection of the 
peasantry of France in 1358, excited by the oppressions of the 
privileged classes and Charles the Bad, of Navarre, while King 
Jean (John II.) was a prisoner in England. When the peasants 
complained and asked who was to redress their grievances, they 
were told in scorn /acgues Bon-homme (Johnny Goodman)— 
Z. é., no one. At length a leader appeared, called himself Jacques 
Bonhomme. and declared war to the death against every gentle- 
man in France. In six weeks some twelve thousand of these 
insurgents were cut down, and amongst their number was the 
leader himself.’’ This same term, generally shortened however 
to Jacques, was in common use among the peasants in the time 
of the French Revolution. Many of those who took an active 
part in the insurrections were openly known and addressed only 
by the name Jacques A forcible corroboration of this will be 
found in Dickens’ story of the French Revolution, ‘‘ A Tale of 
Two Cities.”’ 

P. 28. The Latin quotation is so brief that it is hard to tell 
just what expression in the Bible is meant. A free translation 
would be, ‘‘ What is the meaning of the dream, (or vision)’’? 

P. 33. ‘‘Sompnour.’’ Written also somnour. A summoner 
of an ecclesiastical court. The word is obsolete. 

P. 34. ‘“‘Reeve.’? The name formerly given to an officer or 
governor. The word has fallen out of use save in compounds, 
such as shire-reeve from which the word sheriff is derived. 

P. 36. ‘‘ Auctours.’’? A Latinized form of the word authors. 

P. 39. ‘‘Quhair.”” Probably an old form of the word quire, 
which as a collection of so many sheets of paper was used in the 
sense of a small book. 

P. 41. ‘“D. G. Rosetti.’’ (1828-1882). An English poet and 
painter, of Italian parentage. He was the leader in an attempt 
to revive an ancient style of Italian painting in vogue before 
the time of Raphael. The movement was named “‘ pre-Raphael- 
itism.’’ He published several volumes of original poems, 

P. 43. ‘‘ Bedouins,’’ bed’oo-ins. The nomadic tribes of Arabia 
and Syria. They live in companies of from two hundred to two 
thousand and move from place to place in search of pasture for 
their flocks and herds. They have a remarkable fondness for 
poetry, and there are among them many bards who recite ad- 
ventures and legends accompanying themselves on a rude kind 
of musical instrument somewhat resembling the violin. 

P. 47. ‘‘ Toxophilus.’? The word is derived from two Greek 
words meaning ‘‘a bow”’ and “to love.” 
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P. 50. ‘‘Elycon’s Well.”” In Boeotia, Greece, there is a moun. 
tain range bearing the name Helicon. It is a part of the Par. 
nassus range. In ancient times its slopes and valleys were re. 
nowned for their fertility, and were supposed to be the favorite 
resort of the muses. Here was a grove sacred to them, and 
close by, a fountain, whose famous waters were thought to inspire 
all who drank of them. The fountain was said to be caused by 
Pegasus striking his hoofs on the ground. 

P. 51. ‘* Ferae naturae.” Of a wild nature. 

P. 55. ‘‘Wynkyn de Worde.” (—— -1534?). A Frenchman, 
who accompanied Caxton to England and was associated with 
him till the death of the latter. He made great improvements 
in the art of printing and introduced Roman letters. He pub- 
lished four hundred eight different works between the years 
1491 and 1534, all of them remarkable for their neatness and 
even for their elegance. 

P. 64. ‘‘Gorboduc.” This play was acted in 1562 before Queen 
Elizabeth. The subject was borrowed from the half-mythological 
chronicles of Britain. ‘‘ The tragedy is in five acts, each of 
which opens with a masque or dumb show and closes with some 
utterances by the chorus.”’ The two lines quoted are remarkably 
like Tennyson’s style and sentiment :— 

“For right will always live, and rise at length, 
But wrong can never take deepe roote to last.’’ 

P. 67. ‘‘Hamadryads.’’ Wood nymphs. ‘‘Dryads”’ also isa 
term applied to the same beings. They were supposed to live 
and die with the tree which they inhabited. 

‘‘Satyr.’? A mythological being represented as half man, 
half goat, and characterized by extreme merriment. 

P. 69. ‘‘ Epiphytic.”” An adjective applied to plants which 
grow on other plants but do not depend upon them for sus- 
tenance, as air plants. 

P. 75. ‘‘Pe-nia’tes.’? The household gods of the Romans. 

‘“Tritons.’’ Sea demi-gods. 

‘“‘Neriads.”’ Sea-nymphs. 

P. gt. ‘‘Sestiads.’’ Poems, or the divisions of a poem, written 
in six-line stanzas. 

P. 94. So little of the Latin quotation is given that it cannot 
be translated. 

P. 94. ‘‘ Miracle plays.’”’ Dramas representing the miracles 
and sacred scenes of the Bible began to be acted in the twelfth 
century by monks who thought thus to impart some elementary 
religious instruction to the mass of the people who lived in such 
extreme ignorance. These plays became quite common. ‘‘The 
childish and straightforward art of these old monkish dramatists 
felt no repugnance in following every circumstance of the original 
narrative which was dramatized ; and the simple faith of audi- 
ence saw no impropriety in the introduction of the most super- 
natural beings, the persons of the Trinity, angels, devils, saints, 
and martyrs. The three platforms into which the stage was 
divided, represented Heaven, earth, and hell ; and the dramatis 
persone made their appearance on that part of the stage which 
corresponds with their nature. . . The comic element was 
easily found by representing the wicked personages, whether 
human or spiritual, as placed in ludicrous situations ; thus the 
Devil generally played the part of the clown or jester and was 
exhibited in a light half terrific and half farcical.’’—Shaw’s 
“English Literature.” 

P. 95. ‘Passion Play.’’ A drama representing Christ's suffer- 
ings and death. In 1634 the people of Oberamergau made 4 
vow to perform every ten years this play, if they escaped the 
plague then ravaging so many places. They have only once 
failed to do so, and that was in 1870, when the Franco-German 
war interrupted them. As soon as the war was over it was car- 
ried out. The play is acted for twelve consecutive Sundays. 
Three hundred fifty actors are required, and eighty members in 
the orchestra. Ittakes from 8 a. m. to4p. m. to perform the acts. 
There are usually about six thousand spectators. It is the only 
important play of this character still kept up. In former times 
they were quite common, and tradition tells that a condemned 
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criminal, who was representing the impenitent thief, was actual- 
ly crucified on the stage. 

Pp. 133. ‘The tenth wave.’’ It is a common opinion that the 
waves keep increasing in size in regular series until the maxi- 
mumi is reached which is generally supposed to occur in the 
tenth. Tennyson, however, in ‘“‘The Holy Grail” says the ninth 
isthe largest wave. 

“And then the two 
Dropt to the cove, and watched the great sea fall, 
Wave after wave, each mightier than the last, 
Till last, a ninth one, gathering half the deep, 
And full of voices, slowly rose and plunged 
Roaring, and all the wave was in a flame.” 

Pp. 137. ‘‘The Arundel Marbles.’’ Thomas Howard Arundel, 
(1592-1646), during a residence in Italy made a fine collection of 
statuary, and marbles, many of which are now found in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. When entire, the collection comprised thirty- 
seven statues, one hundred twenty-eight busts, two hundred fifty 
marbles containing inscriptions, besides many medals, gems, 
and fragments. Among them was the celebrated Parian Chron- 
icle, a long marble which was executed at Paros about 263 B.C., 
bearing chronological records from 1582 down to 264 B. C. 

P. 143. ‘‘ Carpe diem.’’ Seize the opportunity. Enjoy the 
present. 

P. 145. ‘‘ Persiflage.”’ 
writing. 

P. 172. ‘St. Cecilia’s day,’’? Nov. 22, is annually celebrated in 
England by a musical festival. St. Cecilia is the chosen patroness 
of musicians, and especially of sacred music. She was a Roman 
lady of noble birth, who lived in the third century. The legend 
says she was compelled by her parents to marry, although she 
had at an early age made a vow toconsecrate her life to religion. 
She told Valerian, her husband, that she was beloved by an 
angel who frequently visited her, and that he, too, might receive 
the visits if he would be baptised. Returning home after hav- 
ing received the rite, he saw the angel, who gave to him a crown 
of lilies, and to Cecilia one of roses. This husband and wife 
suffered martyrdom after having refused to worship the image 
of Jupiter. 

P. 175. ‘‘Aladdin’s palace.’’ In the ‘‘Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments’’ Aladdin obtains a wonderful lamp, whose genius 
builds for him a splendid palace. He marries the daughter of 
the sultan of China, and in the midst of his wealth and good 
fortune he allows the lamp to become rusty. It is afterward lost, 
and his palace transported to Africa. 

P. 176. ‘“Boileau"’-Despréaux, Nicolas. A French poet and 
critic, born in 1636. He became a member of the French acad- 
emy in 1684. Louis XIV. presented him with a fine residence 
where the choicest spirits of France were wont to meet. His 
reputation as the founder of a new school of criticism and com- 
position has survived all the changes in Frewch literature. 

P, 178. ‘Grub Street.’’ Near Moorfields, London, since 1830 
called Milton street. It was once famous for literary hacks and 


Frivolous or bautering style of talk or 
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CLERICAL PURSUITS. 

I. “Chelsea prisoners.’’ In 1682 at Chelsea, England, was 
founded an asylum for disabled or superannuated soldiers. It 
has accommodations for six hundred sixty, and supports nearly 
seventy thousand five hundred pensioners. 


2. “Sweaters.’’ A common term for a “ grinding”? employer, 
one who ‘‘sweats’’ his workpeople, and pays starvation wages. 


3. “The street-car managers of Chili have added another to 
the list of occupations in which women may engage, and are 
employing them as conductors upon their cars. The experi- 
ment was first tried during the recent war, when all the able- 
bodied men were sent to the army, and proved so successful that 
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inferior literary productions. 

P. 179. ‘La Rochefoucauld,” Francois, rush-foo-ko’. (1613- 
1680), A French author. In 1662 his Memoires were published, 
and his Reflexions in 1665. In the latter the differences between 
virtue and vice is reduced to a mere conventionality, and ego- 
tism is established as the spring of the human will. 

P. 180. ‘‘Patch.’’ The fashion of wearing patches of court-plas- 
ter was in vogue during the reign of Charles I. and in the reign 
of Queen Anne, it was employed as the badge of political partisan- 
ship, the Whig belles wearing them on the right cheek, the 
Tory belles, on the left. The shapes were stars, circles, cres- 
cents, hearts ; sometimes even a coach and four, a ship in full 
sail, acastle,etc. See Pepys’ ‘‘ Diary’ for Nov. 4 and 22, 1660. 

P. 186. “Ubi saeva indignatio cor ulterius lacerare nequit.” 
Where cruel disdain is no longer able to wound the heart. 

P. 189. ‘‘Juvenal.’? One of the most celebrated of the Latin 
satirical poets, born about 4o A. D. None of his literary produc- 
tions were given to the public until he had passed the age of 
sixty years. His poems which he then recited, gained him uni- 
versal admiration. Sixteen of his satires have been preserved. 
He attacked the prevailing vices of his time, but it is thought 
his vivid pictures tended to increase those very passions they 
were intended to restrain. His works are rhetorical rather than 
poetical. One of his earliest satires had been written against an 
actor named Paris, who was a favorite of the emperor Domitian. 
It was not published until the reign of Hadrian, who, imagining 
that it reflected on one of his own favorites, sent Juvenal into 
honorable exile, by making him prefect of a legion in Egypt, 
where he died about 125 A. D. 

P. 190. ‘‘ Nibelungen Lied,’’ or Lay of the Nibelungers. The 
most artistic of the ballads of the Middle Ages. It consists of 
six thousand lines. The leading characters are historical, and 
reappear in the medieval myths and ballads of Europe. 

P. 196. ‘‘ Periphrasis.’’ A figure employed to avoid a common 
or trite form of expression. 

‘“Seriatim,” Latin. In regular order. 

P. 231. ‘‘Venturum expectat.” Latin. He expects that which 
is yet to come. 

P. 242. ‘‘Jn extenso rather than ina intenso.”’ In extent rather 
than intensity. é 

P. 246, ‘‘Seraglio.’’ The palace of the sultan at Constantinople. 
Its gardens, groves, and governmental offices include an area of 
nearly three miles in circuit. The principal gate to the Seraglio 
is called the Sublime Porte, from which is derived the diplomatic 
name of the sultan’s court. 

“‘Divan.’? Among the Turks acommon appellation for a saloon 
serving for the reception of company. Along the sides of the 
walls are arranged low cushioned seats. 

‘‘Bulbul.’’ The Persian nightingale. 

‘‘Gulistan.”” Persian. A garden of roses. The famous recueil 
of moral sentences by Saadi, the poet of Shiraz. 

‘“‘Zuleika.’’ Daughter of the pasha of Abydos. 

P. 254. ‘‘Corcordium,’ Watin. Heart of hearts. 


“THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 


their employment has become permanent. Their wages are 
twenty-five dollars a month.’’-—A merican Cyclopedia. 


STUDIES OF MOUNTAINS. 

1. ‘‘Garden of the gods.’’ At Colorado Springs is a series of 
sandstones varying in thickness from four hundred to two thou- 
sand feet. Though massive, they are soft, and have been eroded 
into grotesque forms. They are of rich colors, in shades of 
yellow, gray, pink, and red. 

2. ‘‘Kobold.”” In German legends the kobolds are described 
as little decrepit old men and women, fond of doing mankind 
favors in secret. They particularly haunted the mines, and 
heaped up valuable metals and precious stones. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON WHEELER’S “SKETCHES FROM EN- 
GLISH HISTORY.” II. PART. 

1. Q. What efficient secretary managed affairs for Henry VIII? A. Car- 
dinal. Wolsey. 

2. Q. How did he incur the king’s displeasure? A. By failing to secure 
the pope’s approval of Henry’s divorce. 

3. Q. What was Henry’s character? A. Supremely selfish—inconstant 
in his love, and implacable in hatred. 

4. Q. Didhe prosper in his kingship? A. 
enterprises were disastrous failures. 

5- Q. What embittered Wolsey’s last hours? A. That God’s service had 
been neglected to serve the king. 

6. Q. Who succeeded the cardinal as the king’s secretary, and vicar gen- 
eral? A. Thomas Cromwell.. 

7. Q. To what has his administration been fitly compared? 
bloody rule of Robespierre, the terror of France. 

8. Q. What gave efficiency to his severe measures? 
deliberate; his victims the noblest, and best. 

9. Q. Didhe himself escape? A. He was condemned by his own laws. 

to. Q. Did Henry become a Protestant? A. He severed England from 
the Papacy, but left no religious establishment. 

11. Q. Under whom did the nation become nominally Protestant? A. 
Edward VI., son of Henry. 

12, Q. Was the change of long continuance? A. On the accession of 
Mary, England was again Catholic. 

13- Q. Who heard her confession, and restored the heretics to the apos- 
tolic fold? A. Reginald Pole, a cardinal, afterward archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

14. Q. Why was the queen called ‘‘ Bloody Mary”? A. Because of her 
treatment of her Protestant subjects. 

15. Q. Was Elizabeth an able sovereign? A. She possessed great poli- 
tical sagacity, but her intriguing and shameless mendacity merit contempt. 

16. Q. Whose execution did this Protestant queen secure? A. Her Catho- 
lic cousin, Mary Stuart. 

17. Q. Who placed on record the incidents of Mary’s last hours? A. The 
historian Froude. 

18. Q. What event during Elizabeth’s reign showed the ready courage of 
English seamen? A. The dispersion of the Spanish Armada. 

19. Q. What makes that victory a sad chapter in English history? A. 
That men who served so valiantly, were left to die miserably. 

20. Q. What brilliant Englishman was sacrificed to theanti-national poli- 
cy of JamesII.? A. Sir Walter Raleigh. 

21. Q. On what national enterprise had Raleigh expended a large part of 
hjs immense fortune? A. The colonization of Virginia. 

22. What were the last lines written in his cell? 

A. ‘But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 
My God shall raise me up, I trust.’’ 

23. Q. What led to the overthrow of Charles I.? A. His attempt to estab- 
lish an enlightened despotism. 

24. Q. Wasthis his purpose from the first? A. Probably not till after 
his quarrel with Parliament, and some encroachment on his constitutional 
prerogatives, 

25. Q. How long did he attempt to rule without consulting the repre- 
sentatives of the people? A. Eleven years. 

26. Q. With what result to the king? A. He was condemned and exe- 
cuted. 

27. Q. What assault did Charles make on the “ privileges of the house” 
in Parliament? A. An attempt to arrest members. 

28. Q. Who instigated this course? A. Henrietta Maria, his wife. 

29. Q. What resulted from this rash attempt? A. A civil war between 
the adherents of the king and of the Parliament. 

30. Q. At what time did Charles appear to best advantage and command 
the respect even of hisenemies? A. On the day of his execution. 

31. Q. Was the overthrow of the monarchy at once followed by an estab- 
lished commonwealth? A. It had a hard struggle for existence. 

32. Q. What danger menacedit? A. Charles II. with a strong Scottish 
army invaded the country, and at first had little opposition. 

33. Q. Where was the decisive battle fought? A. At Worcester. 

34. Q. Why did Cromwell drive out the Long Parliament? A. That 
body had become as despotic as the king whose execution they accomplished. 

35. Q. What office was held by Cromwell? A. He was Lord Protector 
of the three kingdoms. 

36. Q. How long did his protectorate continue? A. About five years. 

37. Q. What is our estimate of Cromwell’s character? A. A truly great 
man, and honest patriot, though not faultless. 

38. Q. How did the Protector meet his death? A. Asa Christian, with 
prayer for his enemies and the country. 

39. Q. What followed Cromwell’s death? 
assumed the protectorate. 

40. Q. How soon did the people and the army accept the restoration? A. 
After two years. 
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41. Q. Who succeeded the easy-going voluptuary, Charles II.? A. Hig 
brother James, a Catholic, who was, from the first, unpopular. 

42. Q. Who attempted to dethrone him? A. The Duke of Monmouth, 
eldest of Charles’ illegitimate children. 

43. Q. How did the disastrous reign of Jamesend? A. He left the coun. 
try, a miserable exile. 

44. Q. Did he intendto abdicate? A. False courtiers urged his tempor. 
ary escape, and a hostile parliament immediately declared the throne vacant, 

45. Q. Whom did they secretly invite to claim it? A. William, prince of 
Orange, who had married Mary, eldest daughter of James. 

46. Q. Had William any claim tothe crown? A. An eventual claim as 
grandson of Charles. So he and Mary were proclaimed joint sovereigns, 

47. Q. Didthe course of William and Mary harmonize discordant fac. 
tions? A. In England it did, but Irish Catholics and Scotch Highlanders re. 
fused submission. 

48. Q. Where was the most disastrous battle fought by the royalists? 4. 
Near the pass of Killiecrankie. 

49. Q. Was the battle decisive? A. Through greed for spoils, and loss 
of their leader, Dundee, the Highlanders were weakened by the victory. 

50, Q. Whowascommander in chief under Queen Anne? A. Churchill, 
earl of Marlborough, the greatest general of his age. 

51. Q. What was his personal history? A. From humble life, he rose to 
the highest position, and fell the victim of jealousy and partly unjust suspi- 
cions. 

52. Q. How did George become king? A. A law provided that the crown 
should go to the German branch of the Stuart family. 

53. Q. Towhom is the success of his administration credited? A. To 
his officers, especially to Walpole, for a long time Prime Minister. 

54. Q. What was Walpole’s policy? A. To keep the country at peace, 
as the way to safety and national prosperity. 

55. Q. What was his financial policy? A. Free Trade, or at least a great 
reduction of duties on articles exported or imported. 

56. Q. Whatwasthe result? A. A rapid increase of wealth, while pub- 
lic burdens were reduced twenty millions. 

57. Q. What great religious movement began in the later years of Wal- 
pole’s administration? A. The reformation under the ministry of White- 
field and the Wesleys. 

58. Q. When did Charles, the Pretender, attempt to recover his ‘‘ances- 
tralthrone’’? A. In 1745. 

59. Q. How long did he wander in the Highlands a hunted fugitive? A. 
Five months of extreme suffering. 

60. Q. When did the great commoner, William Pitt, reach the height of 
his fame? A. Near the close of the reign of George II, 

61. Q. What title did he bear? A. Secretary of War, and virtually 
Prime Minister of State. 


62. Q. Who won for the English an empire in the East? A. Robert 


Clive, distinguished for his services in the East Indies. 

63- Q. What soon after lost for them an empire in the West? A. The 
narrow policy of George III. provoked resistance he could not overcome. 

64. @. By whom was the Irish penal code enacted? A. By the Irish 
Parliament, after all Catholics had been excluded from that body. 

65. Q. What important criminal prosecution, after eight years progress, 
was closed in 1795? A. The trial of Warren Hastings, governor general of 
India. 

66. Q. What great naval victory was won during the trial of Hastings? 
A. Lord Nelson’s destruction of the French and Spanish fleets at the battle 
of Trafalgar. 

67. Q. Where was Napoleon overthrown? A. At Waterloo by the En- 
glish and Prussians, commanded by the Duke of Wellington. 

68. Q. When did the coronation of Queen Victoria take place? A. June 
28, 1838. 

69. Q. What first seriously disturbed her peaceful reign? A. TheCr- 
mean War in which England and France united against Russia. 

70. Q. Why did the allies invade southern Russia? A. To prevent the 
czar from obtaining control of the Mediterranean and their route to India. 

71. Q. What is the general estimate of that campaign? A. That it was 
creditable to the allies only for the bravery of the men who fought. 

72. Q. What greater danger than a menace to commerce was soon et 
countered in India? A. The terrible Sepoy rebellion. 

73- Q. Of the soldiers in the besieged garrison at Cawnpore how many 
escaped to tell the fearful story? A. Only four, 


QUESTIONS ‘AND ANSWERS ON BEER’S “SKETCHES OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.” 

1. Q. What facilitates and modifies the growth of a language? A. It 
tercourse with people of other tongues. 

2. Q. What greatly modified the old English in the eleventh century? 
A. The conquest of the island by the Norwegians, a people having a differ- 
ent civilization. 

3. Q. What languages were used in Britian after the Norman conquest? 
A. Latin in the learned and French in polite literature. 
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THE QUESTION TABLE. 


4 Q. Did the Old English cease to be spoken? A. Perhaps not; but 
Latin chronicles were written by ‘authors of both English and Norman de- 
scent. 

5. Q. Have we any reliable history of the old ‘Anglo-Saxon times? A. 
The few facts recorded are buried in a mass of fable or legends. 

6, Q. What two types of literature developed? A. That ofthe world and 
of the cloister. 

7. Q. Who was the greatest English poet of the middle ages, and what 
his greatest work? A. Chaucer, immortalized by his Canterbury Tales. 

8 Q. Did Chaucer write pure English? A. The literature of the time 
was mixed or tri-lingual. 

g. Q. Had Chaucer worthy successors in the fifteenth century? Q. He 
had imitators such as Occleve and Lydgate, but they were of inferior genius. 

1. Q. What royal person admired, and imitated Chaucer? A, James 
1. who is counted among English poets. 

u. Q. What contribution did he make to polite literature? A. 
King’s Quhair,”’ a love song. 

12. Q. How was English literature improved by the disciples of Chaucer? 
A. They redeemed it from the chaos of dialects. 

143. Q. In what literature did the improvement first appear? A. In poet- 
ry; prose being thought less worthy of critical attention. 

y. Q. What contributed to the improvement of prose writing in the fif- 
teenth century? A. Tracts written in English by Wiclif. 

15. Q. What hastened the progress? A. The revival of classical learn- 
ing, the art of printing, the discovery of America, and the Protestant Refor- 
mation. 

16. Q. Who did the first English printing? A. William Caxton in 1476, 
at Westminster. 

yy. Q. What book bearing his imprint was first issued? A. ‘ Dictes and 
Sayings of the Philosophers,’’ translated from the French. 

18. Q. What brilliant prose writer belonged to that century? A. Sir 
Thomas More, whose ‘‘ Utopia,” or ‘Ideal Commonwealth,” was printed in 
1516, . 

19. Q. When did his history of Edward V. and Richard III. appear? A. 
Not till 1557. This was the first English history as distinguished from the 
chronicles. 

2. Q. When was “ Tottel’s Miscellany’ containing songs and sonnets 
published? A. In 1557. 

21. Q. Who was the first great original poet afterChaucer? A. Edmund 
Spenser. 

22. Q. What are some of his principal productions? 
Calendar” and “‘ Fairy Queen.” 

23. Q. What is the literary epoch of Dryden and his contemporaries 
called? A. The Elizabethan age,—marked by a new style of literature. 

24. Q. Who were prose writers of that age? A. John Lyly, Robert 
Green, and Thomas Lodge. 

25. Q. Whatis said of Sidney, the poetic prose writer? 
scholar, poet, courtier, statesman, and soldier, all in one. 

2%. Q. What were some of Sidney’s works? A. “ Arcadia,’’ ‘“‘ Defence of 
Poesy,” with a series of love sonnets, ‘‘Astrophel and Stella.”’ 

27, Q. What other able and versatile Englishman honored that age? A. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who in literature, as elsewhere, had few superiors. 

2%. Q. In what did the genius of that age find its truest expression? A. 
The drama, which was essayed with success by many writers. 

29. Q. Who was greatest of all dramatists? A. William Shakspere. 

30. Q. Ofthe Stuart dramatists who were prolific writers? A. Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. 

3. Q. Who ofthe others are best known? A. Websterand Shirley. 

32. Q. Was genius then wholly devoted to the play-house? A. Theolo. 
gians, historians, philosophers, and scientists produced a different literature. 

33) Q. Who was chief in imaginative literature in his own day as Shakes- 
Pere wasin his? A. John Milton. 

&- How has ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ been rightly estimated ? 
most of English poems—the sublimest of all epics. 
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35. Q. What effect had the Stuart restoration on literature? A. Poetry 
declined, and general literature became witty and satirical, without earnest- 
ness or principle. 

36. Q. What was the most popular book of the time? 
bras,” a burlesque romance in ridicule of the Puritans. 

37. Q. In what other literature was the reaction against Puritanism mani- 
fest? A. In dramas. 

38. Q. How do these dramatic representations compare with Shakespere’s 
plays? A. They were shockingly coarse and immoral, reflecting the prev- 
alent corruption. 

39. Q. Was this assault long continued? A. It was checked by Collier’s 
“Short View of the Immorality and Profaneness of the English stage.”’ 

40. Q. Who wisely avoided the immoralities of the exposed dramatists? 
A. Goldsmith and Sheridan, who wrote the last classical comedies of that 
age. 

41. Q. Whowere among the best writers of the ‘‘new school’? A. Ad- 
dison and Dryden. 

42. Q. How did Pope gain such favor with all classes? A. He struck 
the average intelligence and furnished it with neat, portable formulas. 

43. Q. Who published the first English periodical literature? Addison 
and Steele (1711) in the 7atler and Spectator. 

44. Q. Who was greatest of the Queen Anne wits, and a powerful satirist? 
A. Swift, whose gross humor vulgarized whatever he touched. 

45: Q. What was the poetry of the eighteenth century? A. Artificial 
and polished, and wanting in originality. 

46. Q. What works have more of nature anda fresherinspiration? A. 
Thompson's ‘‘Seasons”’ and Akenside’s ‘‘ Pleasures of Imagination.” 

47. Q. Where does love of wildness in nature and of the romantic past 
find fitting expression? A. In Ossian’s poems, and Chatterton’s literary 
forgeries. 

48. Q. Who was the literary Nestor of that age? 
author of the dictionary, and “‘ Lives of the Poets.”’ 

49. Q. What new departure was taken by novelists about thattime? A. 
They dealt more with character, introducing touching incidents from real 
life. 

50. Q. Who furnish examples of such writing? A. Richardson and 
Fielding. Both had excellencies to commend, and faults to excuse. 

51. Q. What must be said of the clerical novelist, Sterne? A. A wit 
and genius, less coarse than Fielding, but more corrupt. 

52. Q. Who wrote the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’’ one of the best novels of 
domestic and rural life? A. Oliver Goldsmith. 

53. Q. What two men brought into British song an individuality and 
warmth quite new? A. William Cowper and Robert Burns. 

54. Q. What is claimed for literature in the present century? 
writers and a higher average excellence than ever before. 

55. Q. How has the first half of the century been characterized? A. 
As the era of periodicals, daily, weekly, monthly, and quarterly. 

56. Q. What has been the general character of these periodicals? A. 
Worthy of the age, having essays, poetry, criticism, and correspondence, in- 
ferior to none. 

57. Q. Who made contributions to the general stock? A. Wordsworth, 
Southey, Coleridge, Scott, Moore, and Shelley, with many others. 

58. Q. What is characteristic of the current English literature? 
preponderance of prose fiction, the novel of real life. 

59. Q. Who are acknowledged masters of such fiction? 
Thackeray, and George Eliot. 

60. Q. What characters did Dickens and Thackeray choose for delinea- 
tion? A. Dickens described the life of the lower, Thackeray of the upper, 
classes. 

61. Q. What poet of the present generation is greatly honored? 
fred Tennyson, the poet laureate of Queen Victoria. 

62. Q. What is the charm of Tennyson’s poetry? A. Thoughts are 
clearly expressed, and the smooth perfection of his art very beautiful. 

63. Q. What is Browning’s style? A. Vigorous, but often obscure. 
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THE QUESTION TABLE. 


TWENTY TEST QUESTIONS ON ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
- Who has been called the ‘‘Saxon Milton’’? 
. What poet was called ‘‘ our lady of Cambridge’’? 
3. What poet’s best production was a panegyric upon Cromwell? 
4. Of whom did Felton say in his ‘‘ Essay on the Classics,’ ‘‘he was be- 
loved by every muse that he courted”’? 
5. Where was‘ Will’s Coffte House,’”’ and for what was it noted? 
6. Of whom was it said, 
“ Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one’’? 
7. What was his remark on hearing the above? 
5. What reason did Milton give for not educating his daughters in the 
languages ? 
9 What languages could Milton read ? 
10. Who wrote the first valuable treatise on the art of English composition? 
11. On what occasion was “‘ Lycidas”’ written ? 


12. What work of Jeremy Taylor’s is the best known? 
13. To what may the leading ideas of ‘‘ Hudibras”’ be referred? 
14. To what modern poem is ‘‘ Hudibras"’ often compared ? 
15. From what is the fiction in Milton’s ‘‘ Masque of Comus”’ derived? 
16. Who said of Cowley,— 
“To him no author was unknown, 
Yet what he wrote was all his own ; 
Horace’s wit and Virgil’s state 
He did not steal, but emulate ”’? 
17. Whom does Milton call the “‘old man eloquent” in his sonnet to Lady 
Margaret Lay? 
18. What contemporary of Pepys also wrote a diary that throws much 
light on the customs of that age? 
19. For what American colony did John Locke draw up a constitution? 
20. Who wrote ‘‘ Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage’’? 





THE QUESTION TABLE. 


TWENTY QUESTIONS ON DICTION. 
When is an author’s diction pure? 
What shall be the standard of purity? 
To what was the word slang first applied? 
Is slang ever permissible? 
Why is it not a violation of purity to use such words as quorum ? 
Why were foreign words ever introduced into our language? 
Should obsolete words ever be used? 
What is a solecism ? 
What is the origin of the word “‘solecism’’? 
10, What is a barbarism ? 
11. Should new words be coined? 
12, ‘What is calleda ‘ malaprop ” ? 
Correct these sentences :— 
13. Nor weed, nortree, nor bush, are there, 
14. There is no more such Ceesars. 
15. Nobody knows what it is to lose a friend until they have lost them. 
16. ‘Please can I have this’’? 
17. He acknowledged his crime 
18. Ican never think so very mean of him. 
19. I have got nothing more. 
20. Her avocation is acting. 


QUESTIONS ON THE WORLD OF TO-DAY. 
What divisions of Asia does England rule? 
Has France any eastern possessions ? 
What is the shortest water-route to the East? 
Who controls this water-route ? 
What nation considers her colonies menaced by England’s occupation 
of Reve ? 
What nation has governed Egypt for centuries? 
: Why are France and Germany antagonistic ? 
8. What empire has Constantinople for its capital? 
What has been the policy of the Russian Empire in reference to Con- 
stantinople ever since the days of Peter the Great? 
10. Give a political reason for this policy. 
11. Give a religious reason for it. 
12. What relation has the advance of the Russian army into central Asia 
to the desire to capture Constantinople? 
13. Why does England object to Russia’s occupying Constantinople? 
14. How is the present attitude of Russia toward Bulgaria related to her 
desire to reach Constantinople? 
15. Why does Austria oppose Russia? 
16. What are Germany’s interests in this matter? 
17. What then is the ‘‘ Eastern Question” ? 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 

1. Whatis the meaning of ‘‘Sartor Resartus”’? 

2. Who first used the expression “the almighty dollar’’? 

3. Where is the key of the Bastile? 

4. Who was born in Europe, died in Asia, and buried in Africa? 

5. Who said, ‘‘ Show me a man’s hand-writing, and I will tell you his char- 
acter’’? 

6. What king was crowned on the field of battle? 

7. How was the invention of Dresden porcelain made? 

8. What classic author speaks of the magic potion called nepenthe ? 

9. What was Euclid’s reply when asked if geometry could not be made 
easier? 

10. Why was De Soto buried at midnight in the Mississippi ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN FOR NOVEM- 
BER. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

1. Elizabeth Barton, in ‘“‘The Abbott.” 2. Chaucer. (Cambuscan is the 
hero of ‘‘ The Squire’s Tale.””) 3. Spenser. 4. Coleridge. 5. James Hogg. 
6. William Morris. 7. Chaucer. 8. Spenser. 9. Sir Philip Sidney. 10. 
The Gardener’s Daughter. 11. Charles Dickens. 12. Edmund Spenser. 
13. Sir PhilipSidney. 14. Victor Hugo. 15. Bernard Barton. 16. Joanna 
Baillie. 17. Mrs. Mary Robinson. 18. John Bunyan, a tinker by trade. 19. 
Samuel Rogers. 20, His publisher, John Ballantyne, because he was so full 
fun. 


RHETORICAL STYLE. 

1. His special manner of expression. 2° Epigrammatic, idiomatic, pic- 
turesque, stilted, terse, grandiloquent, vivacious, diffuse, labored, imagina- 
tive. 3. Read standard authors, compose frequently, revise carefully, critical 
study of special styles, patient industry. 4. Long words, giving the writing 
a swelling, stately style. 5. Adherence to a peculiar style; tasteless uni- 
formity. 6. When it is exceedingly ornate. 7. When more words are used 
than are necessary toexpress the thought. 8. Neither to excess; it depends 
upon the style of the subject. 9. Sublimity, beauty, wit, humor. 10. Ma- 
caulay, Johnson. 11. Words well adapted to the sense, transposed order of sen- 
tences, style figurative, majestic, deeply reflective in thought, influence en- 
nebling. 12. High-sounding, without meaning. 13. Purity, propriety, pre- 
cision, perspicuity, power, perfection. 14. The French short sentences, 
sprightly ; the German long sentences, cluiusy, unwieldy. 15. Carlyle. 16. 
Milton. 17. No; it changes as the manners and customs. 18. No; the more 
originality, the more distinctive the style. 19. The appropriateness of each 
part to the subject. 20. The alternation of liquids and rugged sounds. 


GEOLOGY. 

1. In the year 1819 a remarkable depression took place in Cutch, in Hindoo. 
stan, extending over two thousand square miles, changing this area intoa Jg- 
goon in the rainy season ; in 1855, in New Zealand, the earth around Welling. 
ton was raised two feet ; in 1822 the shore-line in Chili for a distance of more 
than one hundred miles was elevated several feet by the great earthquake, 
2. Eight. 3. Five. 4. Within five hundred miles of the North Pole. 5. 
South Pole. 6. Twelve miles. (See Geological History by Arthur Nicols, 
P. 122). 7. No. 8, All vegetable or animal matter has been removed by de- 
composition, and stony particles have usurped their places. 9. That which js 
dug up. It is from the Latin. 10. Rhizopods. 11. Diatoms. 12. Mosses 
which have the property of dying at the ends of the roots while growing 
above. 13. Anticosti. 14. The Neapolitan naturalist Ferante Imperato. 15. 
An animal growing like a plant; a nature intermediate betweens plants and 
animals. 16. An amount equal to mass one mile square and two hundred 
forty-one feet deep. 17. It is likea tidal wave moving up stream. The regy. 
lar rise of the tide in the mouth of the river is obstructed by the form of the 
entrance or by sand banks so that for a while the waters are prevented from 
entering, and finally rush im at once orin a few great waves. 18. In the 
Tsien-tang in China it plunges like a great cataract four or five miles broad 
and thirty feet high, at a rateof twenty-five miles an hour. 19. A band of 
stones and earth deposited along both sides of a glacier. 20. Rocky ledges re- 
duced to rounded prominences by the action of glaciers, looking at a distaace 
somewhat like crouching sheep; hence the French name meaning “ fleecy 
rocks,’’ Inthe Quarternary age. 22. That time in which the only imple- 
ments of early man in Europe were those made of stone. 23. Stalactites are 
limestone secretions hanging from the roof of caverns like icicles and stalag- 
mites are pillars of the same material found on the floor. 24. The Auk. 25. 
The Vézére River in the department Dordogne, in France. 


THE WORLD OF TO-DAY. 

1. About 33,000sq m. 2. About five million. 3. 17. 4. Trinity College, 
Dublin, founded in 1591, with an average attendance gf 1,200 students. 5. 
The fifth. 6. Cromwell. 7. 1801. 8. Daniel O’Connell. 9. An organization 
of men in the United States, England, and Ireland, having for their purpose 
the home-rule of Ireland. 10. The Irish Protestant church was disestab- 
lished. 11. The Land Law, the effect of which was to make the landlord pay 
damages to the evicted tenant, to compensate him for improvements he had 
made, etc. One object of this Act was to create a body of peasant proprietors 
in Ireland. Additional Acts in 1880, were designed to assist teuants to pur- 
chase their holdings. 12. Mr. Parnell. 13. Boycotting. 14. The Edmunds’ 
resolution in the Senate, against dynamiters, and the passage of anti-explo- 
sive acts by some of the State Legislatures. 15. Lord Salisbury. 16. Earl. 
17. One that has the power of governing itself. 18. Conservative and Lib- 
eral. 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 

1, Carrying water to the river. 2. The birthday anniversary of Lord 
Beaconsfield. 3. On account of his strong anti-Catholic proclivities. 4. 
Death of Pyramus and Thisbe underit. 5. Texas, in 1808. 6. The Escurial, 
near Madrid. 7. Russia. 8. The king’s oldest son is heir-apparent, but if 
the king has no child the nearest relative of the king is heir-presumptive. 
9. Four years. 10. His portrait of Beatrice Cenci. 11. Im 1811, at the citadel 
in Cairo, Egypt. 12. The Cassaquiare, in Venezuela. 13. The one convened 
by Henry IV. at Coventry, in 1404; so-called because all lawyers were ex- 
cluded from it. 14. Maria Mitchell. 15. 1639. 16. Hexameter verse, so-called 
because Homer adopted it in his two greatepics. 17. Godfrey de Bouillon, 
hero of the first Crusade. 18. Marc Antony, in honor of Julius Cesar. 19. 
George Fox. 20. 1736. George II. 


IN WHAT BOOK? 


1. Merry Wives of Windsor. Shakspere. 2. Wilhelm Meister. Goethe. 
3. Faery Queen. Spenser. 4. Midsummer Night’s Dream. Shakspere. 5. 
Don Quixote. Cervantes. 6. Vicar of Wakefield. Goldsmith. 7. The Rivals. 
Sheridan. 8. She Stoopsto Conquer. Goldsmith. 9. School for Scandal. 
Sheridan. 10. Tristram Shandy. Laurence Sterne. 11. Ivanhoe. Walter 
Scott. 12. Pilgrim’s Progress. John Bunyan. 13. The Pilot. James Feni- 
more Cooper. 14. Vanity Fair. Thackeray. 15. David Copperfield. Dick- 
ens. 16. Sketch-Book. Washington Irving. 17. Lady of the Lake. Scott 
18. Christmas Carol. Dickens. 19. Guy Mannering. Scott. 20. Pioneer. 
Cooper. 21. Martin Chuzzlewit. Dickens. 22. Les Miserables. Victor 
Hugo. 23. Aurora Leigh. Mrs. Browning. 24. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe. 25. The Princess. Tennyson. 26. Lucile. Owen Mer- 
edith. 27. East Angels. Constance Fenimore Woolson. 28. Scarlet Letter. 
Hawthorne. 29. Ten Times One. E. E. Hale. 30. Courtship of Miles Stand- 
ish. Longfellow. 31. Adam Bede. George Eliot. 32. Princess of Thule 
William Black. 33. Bits of Travel. Helen Hunt Jackson. 34. The Man 
Without a Country. E. E. Hale. 35. J -hn Halifax. Miss Mulock. 36. Daniel 
Deronda. George Eliot. 37. Ben-Hur. Gen. Lew Wallace. 38. The Courtin. 
Lowell. 39. Hypatia. Charles Kingsley. 40. Fool’s Errand. Tourgee. 4! 
Through One Administration. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 42. Bostonians. 
Henry James. 43. Judith Shakespeare. William Black. 44. Ramona. 
Helen Hunt Jackson. 45. The Minister’s Charge. W. D. Howells. 


RESULT OF VOTES ON OPINIONS IN OCTOBER NUMBER. 
1. Cuvier. Hugh Miller. Agassiz. Lyell. Owen. 2. Yes. 3. No. + 
Gladstone. 5. Conkling. 6. Lowell. 7. Howells. 8. Bancroft. 9. Wil 
hemj. 10. Hunt. 
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TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


The most artistic production one could prossibly imagine is the holiday 
book ‘‘ Nature’s Hallelujah ’’* by Irene E. Jerome, Only a poetic soul could 
have heard Nature’s song and so skillfully presented it. The birds are the 
principal performers in this Hallelujah chorus, this celebrating of the cast- 
ing off of winter’s tyranny ; they hold vesper services, hang out the daily bul- 
letin “God’s in his Heaven and all’s right with the world’’; they call to the 
flowers to “awake for the coming of May,” and the flowers respond, the fern 
arriving ‘‘ Just in time for the spring opening ;’’ soon all nature joins them 
inan universal harmony. Each page has a poetical selection, and an illus- 
tration most expressive of the thought. From the same author comes “The 
Message of the Blue Bird.’’+ bound in dainty blue and white. A very pretty 
book for a holiday gift. 

Lee and Shepard send out among other holiday books six favorite poems 
andhymns{ with illustrations, styled “The Golden Miniatures.” These 
since last year have changed their fantastic dress with fringed border to a 
more dignified one of cloth of gold, and gray, and steel colors. The change 
isvery acceptable. Tennyson’s Poem, ‘‘ Dora,’’| has also been bound into a 
book by itself. The quiet, modest color of the cover, and its chaste, rich dec- 
orations involuntarily remind one of the brave, sweet, uneventful life of the 
maiden whose story it encloses. 

“Grafenberg People’’2 is the story of a quiet little English town which 
was called upon to pass through the trying ordeal ofa bitter church quarrel. 
In the settling up of the matter and the bringing ofall things toa happy issue, 
the author finds many an opportunity for striking a hard blow at the narrow 
sectarianism which too often hangs as a dead weight on achurch. The Rev, 
Thomas shows that is a good student of people, by his careful analysis of 
motives; and he poss€sses great power in the delineation of character. The 
book is a strong plea for genuine Christianity, for more of the “charity 
which thinketh no evil.” 

“Some friends of the girls” have prepared for them an interesting and 
practical little book of suggestions for employing leisure time profitably, 
The girls will appreciate these unknown “friends.” 

One scarcely knows whom to praise the more,—the artists or authors of the 
attractive book ‘* Children’s Ballads from History and Folk Lore.’”’** Every 
page is bright and entertaining. 

“How to Cook Well’’}7 and ‘‘ Ten Dollars Enough’’tt are practical books 
upon the art of cooking. They will be found excellent guides in the kitchen. 
They are admirably clear in their directions. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., are publishing a fine edition || of Longfellow’s 
works. The books are very handsome in their plain bindings. Vol, I. of his 
proseworks contains a new steel portrait of Mr. Longfellow. Introductory 
notes give the history of his writings, and an appendix contains explanations 
ofthe subject-matter. This edition is a most desirable one for a library. 


Eleven bright descriptive sketches by different authors are gathered to- 
gether in a handsome volume called ‘‘ Sights Worth Seeing. By those who 
saw them.’’?2 Among the articles are the following: ‘The Washingtons’ 
English Home,”’ by Rose Kingsley ; ‘‘ The Carlisle School for Indian Pupils,” 
by Margaret Sidney; ‘‘In Alaska”’ by Eliza R. Skidmore; and “A Canadian 
Carnival,” by Dr. W. George Beers. The book is full of new impressions and 
of critical observations. 


“John Jerome’’{{ by Jean Ingelow isa book strong in suggestions, each page 
furnishing a subject for discussion. In style it is unconventional. There 
are views presented upon social science, poetry, woman’s duties, natural his- 
tory, but they are not dogmatic, simply hints given to awaken thought upon 
these subjects. An undertone ofa love story runs throughout. 


*Nature’s Hallelujah. By Irene E. Jerome. Boston: 


Cloth. Price, $6.00. 
+The Message of the Blue Bird. Bi-cloth. Price, $2.00. 


{Home Sweet Home. Abide with Me. 
toThee. Nearer my God to Thee. 
each, 

Dora. By Alfred Tennyson. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


spam People. By Reuen Thomas. Boston; Lothrop & Company. 
, $1.50. 


Lee & Shepard. 


Rock of Ages. My Faith looks up 
Boston : Lee & Shepard. Price, 50 cents 


ol Site Room. By Some Friends ofthe Girls. Boston. D. Lothrop & 
or Seren’s Ballads from History and Folk Lore. Boston: D. Lothrop & 


— to Cook Well. By J. Rosalie Benton. D.Lothrop& Co. Price, 


{Ten Dollars Enough. By Catherine Owen. Boston: Houghton, Mififin 
» Price, $1.00. 


iiLongfellows’ Prose Works in two volumes. Riverside Edition. Boston 
and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $3.00. ‘ 


@Sights Worth Seeing, by T i 
. g, by Those who Saw Them. Fully illustrated. Bos- 
‘on: DB. Lothrop & Co.” Price, $1.75. " 


‘{John Jerome: His thoughts and his Wa : 
: ys. By Jean Ingelow. Boston: 
Brothers. 1886. Price, $1.25. ve “ 


Quite a novelty for children is a French picture-book representing ‘‘One 
Day in a Baby’s Life.’’* The ‘“‘ baby ”’ is a mischievous four-year-old, andthe 
hours between waking and bed-time furnish subjects for more than thirty 
amusing pictures. The descriptions are translated from the original, but the 
boys and girls are Parisian. 

The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine’’+ abounds in ludicrous 
situations, The characters are irresistibly funny. As usual the author 
leaves the most interesting point to the imagination of the reader. One 
wishes that ‘‘ The Discourager o: Hesitancy”’ might attend Mr. Stockton un- 
til he would gladly unfold all the secrets. 


‘Little Lord Fauntleroy’’ } is one of the few modern classics for children. 
We heard an author quote in reference to this delightful story what Words- 
worth said of one of Mrs. Baillie’s poems,—‘‘ I am not in the habit of begrudg- 
ing people their good things but I wish I had written that.” 

Professor Holder has chosen a fascinating subject for his latest work, ‘“‘ The 
Ivory King,” | and treated it in his own original and popular style. 


Among the books sent out by the great publishing house of Dodd, Mead, 
and Company, this season, is a fine copy of that now well-known novel, 
‘“Nature’s Serial Story,” 27 universally conceded to be the author’s be-t work. 
None who have read it can forget the beautiful word-pictures found all 
through its pages, showing nature in her brightest haunts and merriest 
moods, as well as in her deeper, stronger, awe-inspiring moments. 

“Blue Jackets of ’61’’ { is an account of the naval battles of the Civil War. 
It is a book of intense interest, and because of the great amount of informa- 
tion it contains that has never before appreared in print, it is of great value. 

One of the most original Christmas books of this year is ‘‘ The Children of 
the Week.’ ** The stories remind one of the bright, sweet spirit of Ander- 
sen’s ‘‘ Fairy Tales,’’ and the illustrations are of great artistic merit. 


‘Two Thousand Years Ago, or Adventures of a Roman Boy,’’+} cannot fail 
to interest youthful readers, and stimulate them with a desire for farther 
study of the pericd in which its scenes are laid. 


Mr. Lossing has added another to his long list of books on American his- 
tory and biography. Hewas able by reason of the friendship existing be- 
tween himself and the Custis family in Virginia to obtain many items of in- 
formation, entirely new, concerning the personal history of Mary and Martha 
Washington and their families.{} The lives of these two women were so inti- 
mately connected with the important events of the early days of this country, 
that the character of the work is historical as well as biographical. The 
short account of “ the happy Christmas’’ at Mt. Vernon in 1783, and the double 
celebration of Christmas and a “‘ house warming” in 1785, make the book a 
timely one for the holidays. It is written in this well-known author’s best 
style. The publishers have made it one of the handsomest books of the year. 


The Boy Travellers|| are still continuing their delightful journeys. After 
visiting the ‘‘Far East,’’ and South America, they chose for their third expedi- 
tion to go tothe Russian Empire. Under the ‘care of their old friend Dr. 
Bronson, they started from Vienna. Inthe course of their travels they visit 
all places of note, meet renowned people, and hear many strange bits of his- 
tory and personal narrative. The book contains many illustrations, and is 
in every way designed to be a never failing delight for young people. 


In “‘ Matter, Life, Mind,” # Dr. Moore advances a philosophy distinctively 
hisown. A vigorous opponent of materialism, he severely censures many 
of the leading advocates of the theory of vitalism for not taking ground 
upon which they could maintain a foothold. He argues that to define life 
as one of the forces of matter, or as in anyway proceeding from matter is 
virtually supporting the cause of the materialists. His definition is that 
‘life is a substance as distinct in itself as is matter. The vital substances are 
correlated to certain kinds of matter. The forces of life, work matter into 


*One Day in a Baby’s Life. From the French of M. Arnaud. Adapted by 
Susan Coolidge. Boston: Roberts Bros. Price, $1.50. 


+The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. 
New York: The Century Co. Price, paper, 50 cts. 


t Little Lord Fauntleroy. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.00. 

| The Ivory King. A popular history of the Elephant and his Allies. B 
Charles Frederick Holder. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1886. 
Price, $2.00. 

2 Nature’s Serial Story. By E. P, Roe. Price, $1.50. 

{ Blue Jackets of ’61. By Willis J. Abbot. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 1886. 

** The Children of the Week. 
Dodd, Mead and Company. 


tt Two Thousand Years Ago, or Adventures of a Roman Boy. By Professor 
A. J. Church. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 


ttMary and Martha Washington. By Benson J. Lossing, LL.D. Illustrated 
by H. Rosa. New York: Harper Brothers. 1886. Price, $2.50. 


|The Boy Travellers in the Russian Empire. By Thomas W. Knox. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1887. Price, $3.00. 


#Matter, Life,Mind. By H. H. Moore, D.D. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 
Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 1886. Price, $1.50. 


By Frank Stockton. 


By William Theodore Peters. New York : 
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organic forms.’ The book shows the most careful research and deep study. 
Its arguments are strong and logically maintained, and the theory far more 
satisfying than the old ones which he attacks. 


Dr. McCarty has evidently studied well and successfully the question, How 
to travel so as to get the best knowledge possible concerning a country. His 
book, ‘‘Two Thousand Miles through the Heart of Mexico,’’* is full of in- 
formation given in a most pleasing manner. Its pages clearly reflect the 
wonderful charm hanging over that land so old that its history is lost in the 
dim past. Descriptions of places and people, of customs and costumes, are 
interspersed with incidents of travel and bits of history recalled by associa- 
tion. The connection of Maximilien and Carlotta with this country, and 
their sad fate are touchingly given. A striking contrast is drawn between 
Mexico's bitter past and the prospect of a bright future. 

The Lesson Commentary on the International Sunday-Schoo! Lessonst has 
become indispensable to Sunday-School teachers. The one of 1887 contains 
the usual number of maps, illustrations, careful analyses, and practical 
thoughts. 

“A New Library of Poetry and Song’’ } is a revised and enlarged edition of 
the one published by Mr. Bryant in 1870. No more beautiful and useful book 
could ever find its way into the home circle. Certainly one could not aska 
greater pleasure than to go gleaning through the whole field of English 
poetry with this great poet as a guide. In the “Introduction” by Mr. Bryant 
will be found a fine review of the leading English poets and their works. 
Added to all the other valuable features of the work is a memoir of Mr. Bry- 
ant written by James Grant Wilson. 

Among the most successful publications of the times are works of compila- 
tion, and of the works of this character none was ever better fitted to meet 
the public demand than “Half Hours with the Best American Authors.” | 
It is a book over which every American book lover must rejoice; such a long 
array of names of the highest literary honors as it presents, speaks well for 
the literary standing of this country. Gems have been gathered from every 
department of literature and have been edited with a taste and refinement 
fitting their own high character. Each selection is accompanied by a short 
introductory note giving an account of the author and a review of the selec- 
tion. 

How to improve the sanitary conditions of the home is a question of the 
greatest moment to every household, and Dr. Anders’ latest work will prove 
helpful in answering it. ‘‘ Hoyse-Plants as Sanitary Agents” 7 is a valuable 
treatise setting forth the most recent light regarding the effects of plants and 
flowers upon the atmosphere of dwellings, and the service they are capable 
of rendering in certain conditions of disease. 

The author of ‘‘ The Social Mirror," { omits no point in the etiquette of 
social life. Many valuable hints for correct deportment are given. 


Students of oriental literature will find a prize in ‘‘Sh4h Na’meh,”’ the 
latest publication in the ‘Chandos Classics.”"** The original is one of the old- 
est historical poems of the Persians. Its author, Firdausi, spent thirty years 
upon the great work which consists of sixty thousand verses relating the 
history and romantic adventures of the kings of Persia from their beginning 
to 636 A.D. The book is called the “‘ Iliad of the East.’ In 1832 Dr. Atkin- 
son, who had spent much time in that land, made an abridged translation of 
the work, partly in prose and partly in verse, which received high com- 
mendation from eminent Orientalists. Very recently his son, the Hon. 
Canon of Manchester, has revised and reprinted the work. It is full of in- 
terest and opens a new field to most readers. 


The realistic social novel, ‘‘ The Marquis of Pefialta,”’++ translated from the 
Spanish, is an intense book. The mystic temperament, the enthusiasm, the 
raptures of the passionate soul of a beautiful and wealthy young lady who 
renounces the world and enters the convent of San Bernardo are skillfully 
painted; in vivid contrast is placed the life of a younger sister who is domes- 
tic in taste and devotes herself to her family. The author says, whatever his 
sympathies may have been, he has endeavored ‘‘to study the theme with the 
calmness of a physiologist.’ 


Two beautiful books have found their way to our table this month from the 
publishing house of Worthington & Co. The first is the Christmas story of 


*Two Thousand Miles through the Heart of Mexico. By the Rev. J. Hen- 


drickson McCarty, D.D. New York: Phillipsand Hunt. Cincinnati: ¢ 
& Stowe. 1886. Price, $1.25. ee 


+The Lesson Commentary on the International Sunday-School Lessons, for 
1887, By the Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., and the Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, D.D. New 
York: Phillipsand Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston and Stowe. Price, $1.25. 


tA New Library of Poetry and Song. Edited by Willi 
t 3 . E am Cullen B . 
Illustrated. Two Vols. New York: Fords, Howasa, & Hulbert. at 


| Half Hours with the Best American Authors. 
Charles Morris. 
1837. 


4 House-Plants as Sanitary Agents. By J. M. Anders, M.D., Ph.D ila- 
delphia: J, B. Lipp:ncott. "Price, $1.50. vs " ‘ee 


ise Social Mirror. By Alice E. Ives. Detroit: F.B. Dickerson & Co. 
1886. 


: d Selected and arranged b 
Four volumes. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott Company. 


— Shah Na’meh. New York: Frederick Warne & Co. 1886. Price 
.00. ; 


tiThe Marquis of Pefialta. By Don Armando Palacio V : 
rheene See ot Behl y 1 ‘alacio Valdés. New York: 
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“Ginevra’’* told in prose in a most interesting manner. It contains alsotwo 
versions of the same story in verse, one by the author of the book, and one 
already famous, by Samuel Rogers. The other book is “ Worthington’s an. 
nual’’* prepared for the ‘‘wee ones.’’ More than half of the book is made up 
of full page illustrations, some of them colored ; while the rest is filled with 
smaller pictures and children’s stories in prose and rhyme. 


Among the beautiful works prepared for this season, we have seen nothing of 
greater artistic merit than the first part of “Homes and Haunts of the Poets.”+ 
It consists of the portrait of Longfellow ; a fac-simile production of a selection 
from manuscript, with autograph ; and four scenes representing the poet’s 
residence at Portland, the Craigie House, the “ Wayside Inn,” and the river 
Charles. The etchings are made by W. B. Closson, the well-known artist, 
The whole work when completed will comprise six similar groups connected 
with leading poets. No more acceptable Christmas gift could be made to a 
friend than this dainty little collection. 

Henrietta Wright publishes this month a book of ‘Children’s Stories of 
American Progress.” { She has succeeded admirably in telling simple, straight. 
forward, interesting stories. It would have been wise to have kept the title 
which Miss Wright used in her former volume, “ Stories in American His- 
tory,” for out of the twelve in the present volume eight are purely historical 
tales. 

One of the best selections made this year for a holiday book is Sir Walter 
Scott’s “‘Lay of the Last Minstrel.’’|| Its illustrations which were drawn, 
engraved, and printed under the direction of Mr. A. V. S. Anthony, have in 
the main been appreciatively done, and its publishers have been thoroughly 
generous in the make-up. The severest criticism on the engravings is the 
lack of spirited selections and the tame rendering of the few choosen. The 
head and tail-pieces are particularly good ; the Scottish heraldry, the thistle, 
helmet, the “‘ Mighty Book” with its “iron band, iron clasp,’ the battle ax, 
the trumpet, and other devices have been employed with good effect. The 
cover is a very happy one for the ‘‘ Last Minstrel.” 
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By Susan E. Wallace. Illustrated by General Lew Wallace. 
New York: Worthington Co. 


Boston: L. Prang & Co. 


* Ginevra. 
Worthington’s Annual. 

+ Homes and Haunts of the Poets. 
lishers. 

t Children’s Stories of American Progress. By Henrietta Christian Wright. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1 

| The Lay of the Last Minstrel, By Sir Walter Scott. 
Boston: Ticknorand Company. 1537. 


Fine Art Pub- 


Bart. Illustrated. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. By Paul Bert. Philadelphia: J.B. 
Lippincott & Company. . 

October. Edited by Oscar Fay Adams. 
75 cents. 

What Katy did Next. 
Price, $1.50. 

The Beginner’s Latin Book. 
Boston: Ginn &Co. 1886. 

Hester and other New England Stories. 
D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.25. 

Left in the Wilderness. By Mary A. Roe. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 
Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, $1.00. 

Gulliver’s Travels. By Jonathan Swift. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1886. 

Elsie’s Kith and Kin. By Martha Finley. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Lawn-Tennis. By James Dwight. Boston: Wright & Ditson. 

Course in Cesar, Sallust, and Cicero. Revised Edition. By Albert Hark- 
ness. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1886, 

The Berean Beginner’s Book. The Senior Lesson Book on the International 
Lesson Series for 1887. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Price 15 cents each. 

John Conscience of Kingseal. By John M. Bamford. New York: Phillips 
& Hunt. Price, 80 cts. 

The Mentor. By Altred Ayres. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

Das Kalte Herz, Marchen Von Wilhelm Hauff. By W. H. Van Der Smissen. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1836, 

Vagrant Verses. By Josephine Pollard. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 

He fell in Love with his Wife. By E. P. Poe. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 

The Thorn in the Nest. By Martha Finley. New York: Dodd, Mead& 
Co. 

Out of the Breakers. 
Price, $1.25. 

Emnia’s Triumph. By Jane S. Collins. 
Board of Publication. 1886. 

Astronomical and Meteorological Observations made during the year 1882. 
By Vice-Admiral S. C. Rowan, U. S. N. Supt. Washington, 1835, ’ 

Cousin Pons. By Honoré Balzac. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.50- 

Natural Science Note-Book. No. I. Mineralogy. By W.S. Sweeny. New 
York: A. Lovell & Co. 1886, : 

Lawn Tennis Rules as Adopted by the United States Association. Wright 
& Ditson, Publishers, Boston. 

The Duties of Educated Men in a Republic. An Address Delivered at the 
Commencement of Union College, June 23, 1886. By Hon. Warner Miller, 
LL.D. Washington, D. C.: Gibson Bros. 1886. 

Combined Number and Language Lessons, By F. B. Ginn and Ida A. Coady. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, 60c. 


Boston: D.lothrop & Co. Price, 


By Susan Coolidge. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
By William C. Collar and M. Grant Daniell. 


By Margaret Sidney. Boston: 


By Edward A Rand. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 


Pittsburgh: United Presbyterian 





